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THE ARMS OF CANADA 


His Plajesty The King 


“The Queen and I know the ordeals which you have 
endured throughout the Commonwealth and Empire. 
We are proud to have shared some of them with you....” 


From His Majesty’s Broadcast 
of May 8, 1945, to mark 
Victory over Germany. 


“. . . By gigantic efforts and sacrifices a great work has 
been done, a great evil has been cast from the earth, and 
no peoples have done more to cast it out than you to 
whom I speak.” 


From His Majesty’s Common- 
wealth and Empire Broadcast, 
Christmas Day, 1945. 
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FOREWORD 


HIS Handbook is designed to give in brief and 

attractive form a-record of economic conditions 
as they exist in Canada to-day. Since the ““Canada’’ 
series was established on an annual basis in 1930 it 
has grown steadily in popularity and is now in wide 
demand both in Canada and in many countries abroad. 


During the war years many features that gave 
added attraction to the Handbook had, for reasons of 
economy, to be modified, although every effort was 
made to maintain the standard and general appearance 
of the publication under the conditions then existing. 


The present edition is the first to be published since 
the achievement of Victory by Allied Arms and it has 
therefore been thought desirable to mark the occasion 
by introducing colour plates of Their Majesties and 
of typical Canadian scenes. Emphasis has also been 
shifted in the text from the war effort to reconversion 
problems and post-war trends. The stability and 
strength of Canada’s economic institutions and 
resources that made possible her outstanding war 
achievement are a signpost for progress in the coming 
years of peace. 


To those who are interested in particular aspects of 
our national life, the comprehensive series of detailed 
current reports, also published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, will be found useful. The Canada 
Year Book, in turn, summarizes these in considerable 
detail, but is essentially a book of reference and too 
expensive for wide distribution. This Handbook 
provides a ready and convenient means of bringing 
to the attention of the general reader the diversified 
life and resources of the Dominion. 

es 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Ottawa, Jan. 1, 1946. 


Prefatory Note 


This Handbook has been prepared and edited in the 
Year Book Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


from material that has, in the main, been obtained from 
the different Branches of the Bureau. In certain special 
fields information has been kindly contributed by other 
branches of the Government Service. 


The Handbook 1s planned to cover the general economic 
situation in Canada, the weight of emphasis being placed 
from year to year on those aspects that are currently of 
most importance, since there 1s not space to deal adequately 
with all. A special article 1s included entitled ‘‘Trans- 
Canada Air Lines — Its Place in the Field of Civil 
Aviation in Canada”, which was prepared under the 
direction of W. F. English, Vice-President, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Montreal, by R. H. Ayre, Assistant 
Manager, Press Bureau. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 
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The Right Honourable William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada 


On June 9, 1946, the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, according to the official 
record, will have been Prime Minister of Canada over a longer period of time than any 
other incumbent of that office and will then have exceeded the previous record of the Right 
Honourable Sir John A. Macdonald, the first Prime Minister of the Dominion, by exactly one day. 


Prime Minister King has been in office since December 29, 1921, except for the three- 
month term from June 29, 1926, to September 25, 1926, and the five-year period from Aug«#st 7, 
1930 to October 23, 1935. 


This period has witnessed not only great changes in the world but also profound changes 
in Canada’s national economy and in her status and influence in international affairs. Alike 
in peace and in war, Canada has met and overcome many grave problems during this momentous 
period of her national history. Today, under the continuing leadership of Prime Minister 
King, Canada is engaged in the program of reconstruction following upon her great exertions 
during the War on behalf of freedom and democracy. 


INTRODUCTION 


Economic Developments in Canada, 1945 


Economic conditions were maintained at 
a relatively stable and high level in Canada 
during the first eight months of 1945. The 
achievement of less than twelve millions 
of people in meeting the challenge of war 
during the past six years has been out- 
standing. Even the most optimistic of 
observers could not have foreseen at the 
outbreak of war the magnitude of Canada’s 
industrial effort. 


The advance in the national income, so 
much in evidence during more than five 
years of war, was curbed during 1945. The 
production of steel, indicating the trend 
in the production of munitions and indus- 
trial equipment, recorded a slight better- 
ment from January to August, 1945, com- 
pared with the first eight months of 1944, 
and export trade increased slightly. 


The money supply, consisting of the 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, M.P.,_ - deposit liabilities of the banks and circu- 

Minister of Trade and Commerce. lating media in the hands of the public, 
averaged nearly 12 p.c. greater in the 1945 
period than during the same months of 1944. 


On the other hand, many lines of economic activity are showing a recession 
from the high levels of the early part of 1944. The influence of war conditions in 
accelerating employment and payrolls is now losing its force, the labour personnel 
being somewhat less than at the same time last year. It has been evident for some 
time that the volume of economic activity has dipped below the maximum position 
of more than a year ago. Commodity production in the first eight months of 1945 
was at a lower level than in the same period of the preceding year, the index of the 
physical volume of business being 8 p.c. less. 


The balance between agriculture and industry within the Dominion has under- 
gone a profound change. Most industries, stirred by heavy demand, have added 
immensely to their plant and equipment leading to a sharp increase in the number 
of skilled workers. A heavy backlog of demand for both producer and consumer 
goods has accumulated together with a stored-up purchasing power that was never 
greater in Canada’s history. These obvious advantages have a bearing on the 
prospects for a high and stable level of employment in the post-war period. 


Production 


Agriculture.—Agriculture and industrial activities are complementary and 
interdependent. The attainment of a well-balanced and flourishing agricultural 
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industry is necessary for the national prosperity. The farmer, favoured by bountiful 
crops in 1944, accomplished much in providing for the home market as well as in 
meeting the extraordinary demands of Britain and liberated Europe. An ample 
harvest of coarse grains assisted in the continued production of meats and dairy 
products. High levels were reached in shipments of Canadian wheat during the 
year and stocks were reduced to a lower point than at any other time since 1939. 


In 1945, field operations and subsequent germination and growth were retarded 
over practically the whole of Canada by the cool backward spring, with the result 
that earlier plans were considerably adjusted both as to acreage and type of crop. 
The total planted area was reduced by a million acres from the level of 1944. With 
some improvement in weather conditions during June and July, the handicap 
imposed by earlier unfavourable conditions was partly overcome. The movement 
of cattle to market for the first eight months of the year was above that in the 
same period of 1944. Hog marketings declined sharply, particularly in the Prairie 
Provinces. Butter output also declined but cheese showed an excellent increase. 


Forestry, Fisheries and Trapping.—The output of essential requirements 
in forest products was more than maintained in the first eight months of 1945. 
Newsprint production in that period was about 2,100,000 tons, slightly above that 
of the same months of the preceding year and 16-3 p.c. greater than the tonnage 
in the same period of 1939. The main determinant is the scarcity of labour and 
wood supplies in which there has been as yet no pronounced betterment. The new 
lumber cut has fallen below the domestic and external requirements, which have 
recently expanded beyond previous levels. Costs of materials, labour and transpor- 
tation are greatly in excess of pre-war years, although price control and rationing 
were a decided help toward keeping costs within bounds. The unprecedented destruc- 
tion of property in Europe will provide a wide market for Canadian lumber for a 
considerable period. 


The Canadian fishing industry, despite its reduced labour force and the inherent 
difficulties of operation, played an important part in adding to the wartime food 
supply both in Canada and in the United Kingdom. During the pre-war period, 
domestic consumption of fish was small in relation to the output, and the industry 
must contend with the fact that for an indefinite period after the War the greater 
part of the production will have to be shipped to other countries. Exports of 
fishery products were valued at $51,156,000 in the first eight months of 1945, an 
increase of 27-3 p.c. over the same period of the preceding year. 


Since the War began, the fur trade in Canada has been enjoying a considerable 
measure of prosperity due to the general shortage of raw furs and to the high level 
of purchasing power contingent on full employment. With the shortage of trappers 
and personnel for the fur farms the supply of furs has been none too plentiful. After 
the lifting of the restrictions on importation imposed upon the introduction of price 
fixing in 1941, the inward shipment of furs from other countries showed a marked 
increase. Despite the closing of the British market, the value of exports in the 
first eight months of 1945 was about 71 p.c. greater than in the same period of 1939. 


Mining.—Canada’s role as the leading exporter of base metals gave the mining 
industry an opportunity of making a well-nigh indispensable contribution to the 
war effort. Base-metal mining has greatly extended in operational scope, both by 
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The Algoma Iron and Steel Plant at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.* The annual capacity of this plant is 
1,250,000 tons of coke, 1,000,000 tons of pig iron and 750,000 tons of steel. While specializing in 
steel rails, it is among the leaders in the production of alloy steel for special purposes. 


expansion of existing mines and development of new properties including those 
with marginal and sub-marginal deposits. The value of the exports of non-ferrous 
metals, minerals and derivatives had, in the first eight months of 1945, risen 20 p.c 
as compared with the same period of 1939. 


Though headway was made in some directions, the total value of output at 
the end of the eight months of 1945 was running lower than in the preceding year. 
Lead and asbestos recorded increases, while most other metals and minerals receded 
to lower levels. Employment in the industry as a whole was lower than in any 
comparable period since before the War. 


From the commencement of hostilities, developments in the industry were 
governed largely by the changing requirements of the war effort. Operating under 
difficult conditions, the industry maintained a high level of production sufficient 
to meet most of the Canadian requirements and a large share of those of the Allied 
countries. 


Electric Power.—Production of primary electric power which had reached 
a maximum during 1944 showed recession in the first eight months of the present 
year. The output in 1944 was about 40,000,000,000 kwh. and the consumption of 
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firm power surpassed all previous experience. Following the outbreak of war all 
available power was speedily absorbed and a prompt realignment of the distribution 
was the first step toward providing the necessary energy for the varied activities of 
munitions production. As speedily as possible, new units were added to generating 
stations not fully installed and construction of new developments was commenced 
and rushed to completion, resulting in the addition of two million horsepower 
during the war years. Power demands for war purposes passed their peak in 1944, 
resulting in the virtual cessation of construction of new power projects and a limited 
relaxation of restrictions on the use of power for domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial needs. 

The net increase in hydro-electric facilities during 1944 was only 69,000 h.p. 
and no large power projects were under construction during 1945. The installation 
at the beginning of the year was 10,283,000 h.p. leaving about 80 p.c. of the country’s 
water-power resources available for future development as demand arises. Produc. 
tion of primary power in the first eight months of 1945 was 21,610,000,000 kwh. 
compared with 23,676,000,000 kwh. in the same period of 1944. 


Manufacturing.—The impact of war revolutionized the industrial life of the 
Dominion. During the War of 1914-18 Canada was called upon to build an industrial 
machine that subsequently gave this country a leading place in world commerce: 
the enlarged scope of industrial operations occasioned by the war demands of 
recent years will have an even greater influence. The magnitude of the transforma- 
tion from September, 1939, is indicated by commitments to the beginning of 1945 
of about $10,250,000,000 by the Munitions Department alone. 

A major factor in the levelling off of industrial production during the first 
eight months of 1945 was the decline in war production. A recession of 3 p.c. was 


An Electron Microscope 
installed at the National 
Research Laboratories, 
Ottawa, which makes 
possible the study of 
minute organisms and 
particle structures. It 
provides magnifications 
ranging from that of a 
low-power microscope 
to fifty-times higher than 
the highest power of an 
ordinary microscope. 
The machine, in which 

’ the operator is inserting 
a specimen, is shown 
with its protective covers 
removed. 


Checking Optical Lenses 
for power with lensom- 
eters at a western Can- 
adian plant, one of the lar- 
gest optical manufacturers 
and suppliers in the British 
Empire. The average lens 
passes through approxi- 
mately fourteen operations 
in process of manufac- 
ture. 


shown in 1944 from the level of the preceding year and the decline was extended 
markedly with the defeat of Japan. Shortages of labour and raw materials and 
other difficulties have limited and will continue to limit resumption of suspended 
output of civilian products despite the lifting of many wartime controls. 


The index of employment in manufacturing plants showed a decline of 6-5 p.c. 
for the first eight months of 1945 compared with the same period of 1944: volume 
of production dropped 11-7 p.c. The first appreciable downturn of the war period 
took place during the eight months, mainly through marked declines in the iron 
and steel, non-ferrous and fabricating sections of war industries which were not 
offset to any great extent by increases in other groups. 


Transportation.—The railways have been called upon to sustain without 
appreciable easement the tremendous effort which abnormal military and other 
wartime necessities placed upon them. The repatriation of personnel of the Armed 
Forces from Europe has taxed passenger traffic facilities to the utmost. Combined 
gross earnings of the two large railways recorded a new high point in the first eight 
months of 1945, the increase over the preceding year being of slight proportions. 
The total was $469,250,000, which may be compared with the pre-war revenue of 
$187,254,000 received during the first eight months of 1939, 


Consumption 


Internal Trade.—Although in the past five years the production of many lines 
of consumer goods has been restricted and a heavy contribution has been made in 
the purchase of war bonds and taxation payments, an upward trend is shown in 
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consumer purchases from retail stores. The increase of about 82 p.c. since the last 
year of peace is due mainly to an advance !n the quantity of goods purchased, the 
upward movement in retail prices being of relatively lesser proportions. Retail 
sales during the eight months of 1945 averaged 8-4 p.c. over the same period 
of the preceding year. The estimate for 1944 was $4,069,000,000 compared with 
$2,593,000,000 in 1939, 


Capital Formation 


The importance of capita] formation on a physical basis as a feature of economic 
activity has long been recognized. The production of munitions and war supplies 
has a somewhat similar generating influence on the whole economy. While the 
investment money-flow is normally far less than that arising from payment for 
consumption goods, the wider fluctuation in the former is of greater significance 
in promoting economic activity. 


Construction.—The initial expenditures on construction and similar activities 
necessarily lead in due course to additional outlay on living necessities. The opera- 
tions of the construction industry measured by records of employment were at 
somewhat higher levels during the first eight months of 1945 than in the same period 
of 1944, and the situation in regard to the placement of contracts was also more 
favourable. The considerable new business placed in 1945 and the record of contem- 
plated new contracts indicated heavy operations upon the removal of restrictions 
regarding men and materials. The construction industry was hampered in wartime 
through lack of supplies in meeting the need of the expanding urban centres. With 
the removal! of wartime restrictions a heavy backlog of requirements is emerging. 


External Trade.—The composition of Canada’s exports during the War had 
a distinctly wartime character, resembling in this respect the financial background 
making possible the large outward movement of commodities. Manufactured 
products, made up mainly of munitions in the broader sense, represented a large 
proportion of total exports. Export commodities normally assigned for civilian 
use, such as food, non-ferrous metals, lumber, pulp and paper, were consigned 
outward in a volume considerably augmented by wartime conditions. Probably 
not more than a quarter of the exports during the period of heightened war activity 
represented commercial trade ona normal footing. The story of exports amounting 
to about $3,000,000,000 in 1943 and $3,500,000,000 in 1944 loses some of its signi- 
ficance when the underlying conditions are kept in mind. . 


The high level of production was reflected in the export trade which in the 
first eight months of 1945 reached a total of just over $2,331,800,000 not including 
the net export of non-monetary gold amounting to $65,500,000. Imports as com- 
pared with this total amounted to $1,065,500,000 leaving an active balance of trade, 
exclusive of non-monetary gold, of more than $1,266,300,000. The main changes 
in the export side from the early part of 1944 were declines in iron and its products 
and a fairly large increase in non-ferrous metals. A more active trade has subse- 
quently developed in foodstuffs, notably in wheat. 


Finance.—Government expenditure has been a dominant factor in the eco- 
nomic expansion of the war period. The magnitude of the country’s war effort in 
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Canadian Industries 
are now in a position 
_to supply highly fin- 
ished equipment for 
‘export. The picture 
shows cubicle trans- 
formers, part of a large 
order for the Soviet 
Union. Instructions 
are printed and parts 
identified in Russian. 


a financial sense becomes readily apparent from a glance at the Dominion budgets 
of the six-year period. The financing of the transitional period from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy is of heavier proportions than is generally realized, public 
policy aiming at an abundant supply of credit and a low level of interest rates. 


Government expenditures in the first seven months of the fiscal year 1945-46 
(April-October, 1945) were about 17-7 p.c. less than in the same period of 1944. 
War expenditures receded from $4,587,000,000 in the twelve months ended Mar. of, 
1944, to $4,418,000,000 in the latest fiscal year, the Mutual Aid appropriation 
showing a decline of 22 p.c. 


Among the sources of the money supplied to the national economy by the 
chartered banks, investments in government obligations remain by far the most 
important single item. Compared with them, commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans are now relatively insignificant, more than one-half of the assets of the char- 
tered banks consisting of Dominion, provincial and other securities. 


The steady rise in demand for currency is reflected in the increase in deposits 
subject to cheque and in notes and coin. The further advance in money supply 
during the twelve months ended August, 1945, was 12 p.c., the turnover of deposits 
having shown slight recession. A special feature of recent developments in the 
monetary situation was the appreciable increase in currency outside of banks. 
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Whatever the credit requirements of the post-war period may be, there is 
every reason to believe that they can be met without difficulty. Interest has centred 
recently in the increased investments of the banks and the maintenance of a strong 
liquid position. It is estimated that the total payments by cash and cheque rose 
4-8 p.c. in the twelve months, the amount in August, 1945, having been $6,761,000,000. 
The comparison clarifies the important position of the banks in facilitating the 
economic expansion occasioned by war operations. 


Distribution 


Income Payments and Employment.—As income payments to individuals 
constitute the principal flow of money, the importance of these payments to the 
economy is readily realized. Salaries and wages represent from one viewpoint the 
greatest share in the distribution of the value which is produced in commerce and 
industry and from another the greatest single factor in the purchasing power which 
represents consumer demand for these values. 

The number of available workers and job vacancies was still out of balance 
upon the end of the War with Japan in August, 1945, but the easing of the supply 
situation enabled industry to speed the return to the manufacture of peacetime 
goods, opening up more employment opportunities in the civilian manufacturing 
field. 

The release of workers in the higher-paid industries, although there was increased 
employment of those in the lower-paid divisions, contributed to the recession in 
payrolls as of the first week of August, 1945, compared with the same period of 
1944. The decline in the index of aggregate payrolls during the latest twelve months 
was 5-1 p.c. The index of aggregate weekly payrolls in manufacturing receded 
from 166-8 in the period of August 1, 1944, to 153-4 as of the corresponding week 
of 1945. The recession in industrial employment in August from the preceding 
month was particularly interesting for the reason that it was the first drop indicated 
at midsummer in the years since 1938. There is evidence that recession has occurred 
in the payment of salaries and wages notwithstanding the higher level of rates 
during the first eight months of the year. | 

The payment of dividends going partly to individuals in Canada was well 
maintained in the first nine months, while the disbursement of interest by the 
Dominion Government was at a considerably higher level due to the increase in 
the outstanding funded debt. 


The magnitude of the task that confronts the world, the rebuilding of the 
devastated countries, the feeding of millions of hungry people, the coming into 
flower of the productive genius of men and women brought about by war itself, 
has a bearing on the prospects of high levels of income and employment in the 
post-war period. Canada’s resources of land, forest and power will assist in producing 
a heavy return in the form of national income now and in the future. The intelligence j 
and the courage that were applied by the Allied Powers to beating down the most 
powerful of aggressors can surely serve to organize the world against future aggression. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines— 
Its Place in the Field of Civil Aviation in Canada 


The Development of Aviation in Canada.—In February, 1909, a little 
more than five years after the Wrights made history at Kitty Hawk, U.S.A., the 
first aeroplane flight in the British Empire took place in Canada. J. A. D. 
McCurdy lifted the Silver Dart off the ice at Baddeck Bay, N.S., rose thirty feet 
and flew half a mile at forty miles an hour. That was the beginning of aviation in 
the Dominion. There was little development until the War of 1914-18 when Can- 
adians brought new lustre to their country by their exploits as fighting airmen. When 
the War was over, many of them who desired to make aviation a career found op- 
portunities to continue flying on peaceful missions at home. For ten vears, inter- 
city flying played a small part in Canadian aviation, but the aeroplane became an 
important means of transportation in the northern hinterland beyond the reach of 
railway lines and highways. Mining communities and other outposts that had de- 
pended for their transportation largely on such primitive means as the canoe and the 
dogsled lost their isolation and were enabled to develop more rapidly. The Do- 
minion led the world in the volume of freight transported by air and the bulk of this 
traffic was to the northern areas. Canada pioneered, too, in the use of aircraft for 
forestry and fisheries patrols and saved tedious labour by the use of aerial photo- 
graphy in the mapping of unsettled territory. 

The passage in the United States of the Kelly Act in 1926 providing for the 
regulation (and making possible the establishment of their airway system) of com- 
mercial aviation began to have its effect on Canada. The public was growing air- 
minded and Canadians began travelling through the United States to go quickly 
from one Canadian point to another. Much mail was routed across the border, 
transported by United States air services and returned to Canada at the point 
nearest its destination. 

Surveys for a trans-Canada airway, over which the Trans-Canada Air Lines 
was ultimately to fly, were begun in 1928 by the Civil Aviation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Transport. In all parts of Canada, flying clubs and municipalities, with 
the support of the Government, had been active in promoting and laying out air- 
ports. Work was begun in the Prairies and here presented the simplest construction 
and operating problems. By the end of 1929, Winnipeg and Edmonton were 
linked by a chain of lighted airports and fields, radio and meteorological services 
were established, and in March of the following year a nightly air-mail service 
was established between those two cities by way of Calgary, and later, Lethbridge 
and Calgary. At the same time, the Post Office let a contract for daily air-mail 
service from Moncton to Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, 
London, Windsor and Detroit. By arrangement with the United States, Canadian 
air mail was carried between Detroit and Pembina, south of Winnipeg. By using 
the United States link, Canadians had a through air service between Moncton 
and Edmonton. 
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Two years later (March, 1932), because of the necessity: for economies in all 
public services, this inter-city air-mail service was suspended. Maintenance of 
the Airway already constructed was continued, however, and surveys were carried 
forward in Ontario, Quebec, the Maritimes and through the Rockies. 


As an unemployment relief measure, the Government proceeded with con- 
struction and improvement of the Airway and gave work to thousands of single, 
otherwise unemployed men. This program was continued until 1936, when the 
camps were closed and the work was continued by day-labour or contract. 


Out of conditions such as these, the project of Trans-Canada Air Lines took 
shape. It grew out of the need for a swift, modern system of transportation between 
communities scattered across an area more than three thousand miles in width, 
out of a vision of a more closely integrated nation and a nation playing an increasing- 
ly important part in the affairs of the world. Scarcely had. T.C.A. begun trans- 
continental operations when Canada entered the War and the air line assumed 
a new importance. 


The Establishment of Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Under the terms of the 
Act incorporating the Trans-Canada Air Lines, the capitalization was set 
at $5,000,000, with a majority stock control to be held by the Canadian National 
Railways. Three of the directors are named by the Government and four are nom- 
inated by the shareholders. For the sake of convenience and economy, some 
functions of the Air Lines are performed by existing departments of the railways, 
notably the offices of the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Comptroller, the Chief Coun- 
sel, the Director of Public Relations, the Chief Architect and the Chief Medical 
Officer. T.C.A. set up its own operating, engineering and maintenance, commu- 
nications and traffic departments. The Government, through the Air Services 
Branch of the Department of Transport, is responsible for the Airway, including 
fields and lighting, radio-communications and meteorological service. Some of 
the airports are owned by municipalities. 


In presenting to the House of Commons in 1937 the measure to incorporate 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, the Hon. C. D. Howe, then Minister of Transport, pointed 
out that Canadian citizens had been “insistent in demanding the establishment 
of a direct Canadian service’. The volume of air mail routed through the United 
States was, he said, sufficient to warrant the establishment of a direct. service in 
Canada and he believed such a service would prove of immense value for national 
purposes. If the time needed to travel between the west and the east could be cut 
to one-third or one-quarter by an air service, the people living at the extremes of 
this country would be able to travel more frequently to the centres of government, 
business and industry, and the inter-relations of the country would thereby be 
facilitated. 


As the Minister said in presenting the legislation to incorporate the Company: 
“the set-up of the Trans-Canada Air Lines is such that the Company will be pro- 
tected against loss, but its profits will be strictly limited. In other words, it is organ- 
ized to perform a certain national service, and it is expected that the service will 
be operated at or near cost’. 


Under the terms of the contract, the company was to receive, out of moneys 
appropriated by Parliament for the purpose, a subsidy equal to the deficit, if any, 
resulting from operations in each calendar year during the initial period. The 
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T.C.A. Aircraft over the Rockies. 


deficit in 1937, the period of organization and development and of the operation of 
the small Vancouver-Seattle service, was $111,005. The deficit amounted to 
$818,025 in 1938. With trans-continental service in operation in 1939, it was reduced 
to $411,656. A surplus of $539,263 was shown in 1940; in 1941, the surplus amounted 
to $302,436; in 1942, it was $494,915; in 1943, $147,888; and in 1944, $7,409. The 
reduced surplus in 1944 was due largely to increased cost of labour and materials 
and to development expenditures in preparation for expanding operations. 

Fifty percent of the surplus was to be applied to a reduction in the rate paid 
by the Post Office to Trans-Canada. In 1939 and 1940, the rate paid was 60 cents 
per ’plane mile. This was reduced to 48-16 cents in 1941, 45-57 cents in 1942, 
42-90 cents in 1943 and 42-03 cents in 1944. As a result, an increase of 61 p.c. 
in the volume of mail carried in 1943 brought the Company an increase of only 
9 p.c. in mail revenue. Mail contributed 70 p.c. of the total revenues in 1939; 62 pyc. 
in 1940; 53 p.c. in 1941; 44 p.c. in 1942; and 37 p.c. in 1943 and in 1944. 

Several months after T.C.A. was incorporated, at the end of July, 1937, an 
official flight over the route from Montreal to Vancouver was made by Company 
executives and by members of the Department of Transport. The flight, with five 
stops, took seventeen hours and eleven minutes. 


Organization and Operation of T.C.A.—The organization and operation 
of Trans-Canada Air Lines was placed in the hands of responsible men bringing 
with them a wide experience of modern air-line procedure and they gathered around 
them an efficient staff of technicians, not only in the field of flight operations, but 
in the fields of engineering and maintenance, communications, passenger service 
and traffic promotion. 
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T.C.A. Aircraft at Montreal Airport. 
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T.C.A. began commercial operations with a regular service over the 122 miles 
between Vancouver and Seattle, acquired from Canadian Airways. (By arrangement 
with the United States, this service was discontinued in 1941, when T.C.A. began 
flying between Toronto and New York.) 


At the beginning of 1938, Trans-Canada had 71 employees and a fleet of 5 
Lockheed Electras. This year was given to organization, construction and training, 
although the Vancouver-Seattle service continued and some air mail and express 
were carried between Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver and between Lethbridge 
and Edmonton. The fleet was increased to 14 aircraft and personnel increased from 
71 to 346. Hangars were completed at Winnipeg and Lethbridge and another begun 
at Toronto. A repair and overhaul base was established at Winnipeg. 


It was in the spring of 1939, just two years after T.C.A. was incorporated, 
that daily passenger, air-mail and air-express schedules went into operation across 
the continent between Montreal and Vancouver, by way of Ottawa, Toronto, North 
Bay, Kapuskasing, Armstrong, Winnipeg, Regina and Lethbridge and between 
Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton. In November, air-mail service, by daylight, 
was in effect between Montreal and Moncton. The Electras were sold and 6 more 
of the larger Lockheeds were purchased, bringing the fleet up to 15 aircraft. The 
Toronto hangar was completed and another erected at Montreal. Work was begun 
on a hangar at Moncton. 
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Engine Assembly Line in the T.C.A. engineering and maintenance shops, Winnipeg. 
ee ee ee ee 


Early in 1940, T.C.A. aircraft were flying on daily schedules between Moncton 
and Vancouver. The line between Toronto, London and Windsor was opened during 
the summer, a second daily flight went into effect on the transcontinental route 
and service between Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto was increased. Six Lodestars 
were purchased. The shop facilities at Winnipeg were expanded to provide the ad- 
ditional accommodation required to take care of instrument repairs for military 
aircraft. The Moncton hangar was opened. Operations and traffic headquarters 
were transferred from Montreal to Winnipeg. 


Service was extended to Halifax in April, 1941, and to New York from Toronto, 
in May. A hangar was completed at Montreal’s new airport at Dorval. There were 
further extensions to facilities at Winnipeg and at Toronto. At Montreal, a T.C.A. 
staff undertook maintenance and overhaul of aircraft used in the Atlantic return 
ferry service. 


Sydney, N.S., and St. John’s, Newfoundland, were part of the Trans-Canada 
route after May, 1942, and, with the addition of 6 new Lodestars, traffic was greatly 
increased in other sections. The Air Lines undertook the operation of the new 
engine shop erected at Winnipeg by the Department of Munitions and Supply for 
the overhaul of military equipment. 


In 1943, the only route extension was to the Vancouver Island terminal at 
Patricia Bay, giving direct service to Victoria and other Island communities. 
Facilities were extended, including the quarters of the central reservations control 
office at Toronto for the speedy handling of passenger bookings. 
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The cities of Fredericton and Saint John, N.B., became part of the Trans- . 
Canada system in 1944, both served by the airport at Blissville. Winnipeg and 
Montreal were linked by a third daily flight. Traffic increases continued and 
improvements were made to facilities and schedules. Three more Lodestars were 
added to the fleet. 

In 1945, a third daily transcontinental schedule was established. Third and 
fourth daily round-flights began between Edmonton, Calgary and Lethbridge and 
a fourth Lethbridge-Vancouver schedule was added. Maritime services were 
expanded by a fourth Montreal-Halifax and a second Halifax-Sydney schedule. 
This intensification of operations—made possible largely by the absorption of 
repatriated R.C.A.F. pilots—permitted the carriage of considerably increased 
numbers of passengers. Throughout the year, T.C.A. gave much of its energies to 
the planning of post-war expansion and development. At the end of July, 1945, 
the staff totalled 2,900 and the active flight equipment consisted of 11 Lockheed 
14-08 aircraft and 14 Lockheed Lodestars, each equipped with Pratt and Whitney 
twin-row Wasp engines of 1,200 h.p. In the autumn of 1945 three 21-passenger 
Douglas DC-3 aircraft were added to the T.C.A. fleet. These are being used on 
inter-city routes and have considerably increased the capacity for passengers, mails 
and express. Eighteen additional DC-3’s will enter service in the spring of 1946. 

The Trans-Canada Air Lines system, Canada’s national air service, now spans 
the continent from Newfoundland to Vancouver Island, operates between Toronto 
and New York, between Toronto, London and Windsor, and between Lethbridge, 
Calgary and Edmonton. Its routes total 5,299 miles and its aircraft fly over ten 
million revenue miles annually. 

The following figures indicate the growth, from year to year, of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines traffic:— 


Revenue 
Year Miles Air Mail Air Express Passengers 
<I Flown cL. Sed en a een 
No. lb. lb. No. 

19SSt Aa ee ee el PRAT, 367,734 7,806 2,086 
LOS Oe e sees eens ane 2,760,090 523,906 45,819 21,569 
UOAQ a ea iene eens eet 4,770,219 927,037 105,788 53,180 
POAT Sete cee. Sats 6,384,651 1,389,614 173,192 85,154 
19425 ier ot eta 7,172,130 2,308,812 362,837 104,446 
LOAD See tacttee lene: 8,254,819 3,726,607 821,606 140,276 
1944 sate Re hae Nee 9,110,474 3,739,105 856,016 156,884 
1945 (estimated)...... 10,580,000 3,520,000 943,000 184,000 

PLotal sane aeeee 50,154,562 16,502,815 3,316,064 747,595 


These figures do not include the transatlantic service operated by T.C.A. for 
the Canadian Government which was designed primarily to speed the delivery of 
mails to. and from the Forces overseas. (See p. 26.) | 

Every time an aircraft lands, it is checked over by experts on the ground. A 
more comprehensive scrutiny is made after every 10 hours of flying and a still more 
thorough inspection after every 50 hours. In the fourth check, made at the base 
after 200 hours of service, the ’plane is stripped and renewed in every particular 
requiring attention. The engines are removed and overhauled, practically rebuilt, 
every 600 hours. The repair and overhaul base at Winnipeg has become one of the 
finest aircraft engineering and maintenance bases in the world. 
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An Experimental 
Radar Station has 
been installed by 
T.C.A. at Winnipeg. 
It is being used to 
detect aircraft at dis- 
tances up to 80 miles, 
guide them to the 
field and control traf- 
fic in the landing area. 
Radar antennae (top) 
is used in locating the 
"plane whose position 
is recorded on the 
“scope’’ (bottom). 


Wartime Developments and Present Official Policy in Regard to 
T.C.A.—In addition: to making an impressive record in the operation of their 
own air line, T.C.A. has made significant contributions to aeronautical science. 
Many of the methods and devices worked out in the T.C.A. shops at Winnipeg 
have been adopted by other air lines and important researches have been carried 
out on behalf of the National Itesearch Council and other bodies interested in the 
development of aviation. The system devised by the T.C.A. central reservations 
control for the speedy handling of passenger bookings by means of teletype has 
been adopted by United States air transport companies. Trans-Canada pioneered 
in the use of frequency modulation radio for instantaneous communication without 
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Operators at T.C.A. 
central reservations 
control office, Toronto. 


static or fading and studies are being made in other phases of electronic development 
which may lead to more radical changes. To apply the wartime discovery of radar 
to civilian air travel, T.C.A. has installed an experimental radar station at its 
operations headquarters at Winnipeg. It thus becomes the first air line in the 
world to use this marvellous extension of human vision to improve the efficiency 
and safety of flight. 


From the beginning, Trans-Canada has been a training school for pilots, 
stewardesses, passenger agents, radio operators, shop mechanics and other person- 
nel. A management-employee co-operative plan gives the rank and file members 
an opportunity to participate in the operation of the Air Line by making suggestions 
for increased efficiency. As the demands of the War increased, T.C.A. was faced 
with many manpower problems; by the end of 1944, 263 men and 16 women 
employees had enlisted in the Armed Forces. The difficulty of acquiring sufficient 
personnel to cope with the rapid development of the Air Line made it necessary 
to increase the number of female employees, who at one time comprised over a third 
of the total payroll, serving as agents, chauffeurs, cargo handlers, radio operators, 
stockkeepers and workers in the shops, as well as stewardesses and clerical workers. 
To-day, as T.C.A. absorbs more and more ex-service men, this high ratio of female 
employees is on the decline. 


In 1943, T.C.A. made an arrangement with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
by which the flight crews could be augmented with Air Force men who had com- 
pleted operational duties overseas. This was the beginning of a policy of rehabili- 
tation of returned airmen. Approximately 100 repatriated R.C.A.F. pilots have 
entered the Company’s flight organization. They are men of high aeronautical 
qualifications—most of them having completed operational tours overseas and mav 
of them wearing decorations for exceptional skill and gallantry. Nevertheless, these 
pilots, experienced though they are, go through the same scrupulous system of 
training for air-line flying as all other T.C.A. pilots, who begin as First Officers and 
who do not become Captains until they have flown the Line long and successfully. 
The transition from wartime to commercial flight is not a minor one and every 
precaution is taken to ensure that these newcomers perform to the highest Company 
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standards. The original T.C.A. flight crews were all men of wide experience in 
flying, chosen for ability and character and given the most intensive training of 
any group of air-line pilots, and as the Air Line has developed they have risen to 
greater responsibilities. The Operations Superintendents in the various divisions 
are all veteran T.C.A. pilots. 

This employment of ex-R.C.A.F. Se is only one facet of T.C.A.’s program 
for the rehabilitation of service men. All new training classes, in all departments 
of the Company, are being heavily manned with previous members of the Armed 
Forces. These men are already serving in large numbers as maintenance personnel, 
radio operators, passenger agents and traffic and office staff. 

Early in the War, T.C.A. was given the responsibility of overhauling engines, 
propellers, instruments and accessories for the R.C.A. F., the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan and other branches of war aviation. This work is now ended, but 
during the years of European conflict, a very large amount of overhaul was completed 
in the Winnipeg shops. 

In 1941, the Air Line undertook, at Montreal, the maintenance and overhaul 
of Atlantic return ferry aircraft for the British Overseas Airways Corporation. This 
assignment continues. Radio coverage, dispatch and station service has been fur- 
nished at T.C.A. stations for any R.C.A.F. aircraft that might require such assist- 
ance. 


Meals for Air Travellers are 
carefully prepared on a scien- 
tific basis. Rapid changes in 
food are caused by difference 
in air pressure and certain 
foods are found more digest- 
ible and palatable than others. 
Meals are served in fibre trays 
fitted with light-weight dishes. 


CANADA 1946 


The participation of Trans-Canada Air Lines in Atlantic flying began in 1937 
when it became Canadian agent for Imperial Airways in flights across the ocean to 
Montreal. On July 22, 1943, at the request of and for the Canadian Government, 
Trans-Canada undertook the operation of a wartime transatlantic service. The 
first aircraft, a Lancaster bomber built in England, was flown overseas for conver- 
sion into a transport. Gun turrets, bomb bays and armour plating were removed 
and two extra gas tanks were installed, so that the aircraft could fly 4,000 miles 
without stop. Since then, the fleet has been expanded with the addition of several 
Canadian-built Lancasters. Much of the modification work on these was performed 
by T.C.A. ground crews at Montreal. Frequency of service between Montreal and 
the United Kingdom base at Prestwick has been steadily increased. 


In 1944, over a million pounds of mail were transported across the Atlantic 
to and from Canada’s Armed Forces overseas. In addition, over one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of priority war freight was speeded between the two continents. No 
fare-paying passengers were carried at that time, but more than seven hundred 
representatives of Government Departments, ranking military officers, technicians 
and others travelling on urgent war business and designated by the Department 
of Transport or the Office of the Canadian High Commissioner in Great Britain 
were accommodated. 


T.C.A. holds the records for transatlantic crossings, both east and west— 
10 hours and 14 minutes, eastbound, and 11 hours and 26 minutes westbound. 


This wartime transatlantic service is in process of being transformed into a 
full-scale commercial operation. Fare-paying passengers will be carried and T.C.A. 
will provide Canada’s entry on this highly competitive and important peacetime 
route. 


The place of T.C.A. in the National Air Policy was described by the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King in a statement before the House of 
Commons on Apr. 2, 1943:— 


‘Trans-Canada Air Lines will continue to be the instrument of the Govern- 
ment in maintaining all transcontinental air transport services and in 
operating services across international boundary lines and outside Canada. 
The Government will encourage the company to obtain modern aircraft 
which will keep present services up to modern standards and will expand 
these services to the fullest extent that post-war conditions permit. The 
development of supplementary routes will continue to be left to private 
enterprise, unless considerations of public interest indicate that certain 
of these routes should be designated by the Government as routes to be 
operated by T.C.A. The operations of T.C.A. will continue to be limited 
to important services of a mainline character, where the volume of passenger 
and mail traffic would justify it.” 


T.C.A. has made preparations for a wide expansion of Canada’s domestic air 
services. These include intensified flying on established routes and the operation 
of new routes of a mainline character. Among the latter will be a direct service 
between Winnipeg and Edmonton via Saskatoon, and a transcontinental route 
across the Great Lakes, rather than to the north as at present. 


Internationally, T.C.A. will undertake the operation of those United States- 
Canada trans-border routes recently allocated to Canada, as well as the trans- 
atlantic, Pacific and West Indian service. 
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In time of war, when production and transportation show enormous flexi- 
bility and the ability to expand rapidly to carry greatly increased loads, the 
growth of Trans-Canada Air Lines might easily be taken for granted. Yet the 
fact remains that to fling an air line across a continent and put it into regular 
operation at high gear in such a short time, as T.C.A. has done, is unprecedented 
in air-line history. T.C.A. has taken its place as an essential factor in national 
development, has proven itself to be a dependable and valuable public servant. 
By its faithful, efficient, day-in-and-day-out routine, it has changed the habits of 
the Canadian people, it has brought a new dimension to the progress of the Dominion. 
Thousands of miles are now interpreted as hours of distance; far-flung communities 
have been drawn closer together. T.C.A. has brought to Canada a new vision of 
unity, a new vision of the future. It has done all this, handicapped by the War 
and by the shortage of men and equipment. And by speeding men and mails, 
medical supplies and other important freight, it has shown itself to be a powerful 
instrument of progress in war and in peace. 


T.C.A. Lancaster in Transatlantic Service. 
Inset: Loading mail for overseas. 


Population— Vital Statistics 


Population 


Although Canada is the biggest country in the Americas, yet, due to her topo- 
graphy and surface characteristics, she is not capable of supporting an over-all 
population as dense as her size would imply. Certain areas such as the St. Lawrence 
Valley, parts of the Maritimes and the coastal plains of the Pacific are exceedingly 
fertile and situated in latitudes that invite a vigorous population growth but, by 
and large, these areas are limited in extent and widely separated from one another. 
Vast areas are suited only to the growing of timber or are economically valuable 
as potential sources of mineral wealth. In either case, the permanent settlement 
in such areas will be of very limited proportions. 


When Canada’s first census was taken in 1666 to measure the advancement 
made by this French colony since the founding of Quebec 58 years earlier, it was 
found that there were 3,215 inhabitants. About one hundred years later, that popu- 
lation, settled along the shores of the St. Lawrence River with its western outpost 
at Montreal, had increased to about 70,000; what is now the Maritime Provinces 
had another 20,000. The coming of the United Empire Loyalists and their settle- 
ment in the Eastern Townships and along the Upper St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario 
and the Niagara Peninsula in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, opened 
up new areas and Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of prob- 
ably 300,000. 


The year 1851 marks the beginning of the regular decennial census, so that 
there is a regular measure of population growth in Canada over the past 90 years. 
The ‘fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, and the ’sixties 
showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Confederation, from 1871 
to 1881, there was a spurt, but the population of Canada as a whole showed a very 
significant drop in its rate of increase during the years from 1891 to 1900. The last 
half of the nineteenth century was characterized by large numbers of immigrant 
arrivals, by a large outward movement from the country mainly of immigrant 
population, and by the movement of native population from the more thickly settled 
parts of Quebec and the Maritimes to other parts of the country where the population 
was more thinly distributed. 


But it is within the first decade of the present century that the most spectacular 
expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. The outstanding feature 
was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. The unorganized southern 
stretch of the Northwest Territories, ceded to the Dominion soon after Confed- 
eration, had been tapped and traversed by the Canadian Pacific railway between 
1875 and 1885. But, though the western population had roughly doubled in each 
of the decades ended 1881, 1891 and 1901, it was only with the discovery of the 
wheat-growing potentialities of the prairies and the launching of a large-scale im- 
migration movement after 1900 that western settlement became a factor of first 
importance. In the decade 1901-11 immigration exceeded 1,800,000 and, though 
at least a third of these were lost to Canada, it formed the chief factor in the gain 
of 34 p.c. which the total population registered in that period and which was larger 
than the relative growth of any other country during the same period. The move- 
ment was continued in the first three years of the second decade of the century after 
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which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly unex- 
pected turn. Nevertheless, Canada’s relative gain for the decade was again among 
the largest in the world. 


After the War of 1914-18, immigration never again reached anything like its 
former levels and during the depression years of the 1930's it was still further restricted 
by Government regulations as well as by economic necessity. The population 
increase in the decade 1921-31 amounted to 18-1 p.c. and in the decade 1931-41 
to 10-9 p.c. During the latest decade, and even to some extent in the previous one, 
the trend of growth has come back from the west to the east. 


The trend towards urban life in Canada is very striking. Early in the second 
half of the nineteenth century signs of an increase in the small urban proportion were 
beginning to be seen, and with the expansion of manufacturing industries and the 
increasing ease of transportation and communication, that proportion grew con- 
tinuously. In 1871, 19-6 p.c. of the population were urban dwellers, in 1901 37-5 
p.c., in 1921 49-5 p.c. and in 1941 54-3 p.c. The great advance of employment during 
the war years in the larger cities of Canada is evidence of the drain from country 
to city that has taken place since the 1941 Census. 


The Port of Halifax through which passed the bulk of Canada’s wartime overseas traffic. The Citade 
grounds are shown in the centre of the picture and the location of the terrific explosion at the Naval 
Stores in Bedford Basin that occurred on July 18, 1945, is indicated; (1) marks the old buildings 
which were completely destroyed and (2) the newer construction which can be repaired and used. 


CANADA 1946 


Canadians do not form a compact group like the English or French, but are 
a collection of diverse races molding themselves into a nation that takes its pattern 
from the land of their adoption. At the time of Confederation, the largest individual 
British racial group was Irish, and the Irish and Scottish together outnumbered 
the English by almost two to one. After 1881 the English predominated and the 
Scottish moved to second place after 1911. By the time of the 1941 Census, the 
numerical strength of the principal racial stocks was in the following order: French, 
English, Scottish, Irish, German, Ukrainian, Scandinavian, Netherlanders, Jewish 
and Polish. Canada is officially bilingual, and the 1941 Census revealed 1,500,000 
people speaking both official languages, while 7,750,000 spoke English only and 
2,200,000 spoke French only. 


The following tables give a picture of the Canadian population from various 
angles at the time of the 1941 Census. 


Population of Canada, Census Years 1891-1941, with Density, 1941 


Note.—The figures for certain censuses are not altogether comparable but the qualifications 
are for the most part technical and are given in detail in the Census volumes and the Canada Year Book. 


Province aoe Population vate 
or Sq. Sa. 
Territory Miles Mile 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1941 

sa ON heey 2,184| 109,078] 103,259] 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047| 43-52 
NS, 20,743} 450,396} 459.574] 492.338] 523.837 512,846]  577,962| 27-86 
AED eae 27,473| 321,263} 331,120] 351,889] 387,876 408,219]  457,401| 16-65 
Ofer el Se: 523,860] 1,488,535] 1,648,898] 2,005,776] 2,360,510| 2,874,662] 3,331,882| 6-36 
rite ako: 363,282] 2,114,321] 2,182,947| 2,527,292] 2.933.662| 3,431,683] 3,787.655| 10-43 
Mans . oa: 219,723] 152,506] 255,211] 461,394| 610,118 700,139] 729,744, 3-32 
Sask vowel” 237,975 ea 91,279| 492,432] 757.510 921,785|  895,992| 3-77 
Altan os cu. 248,800 ae 73,022| 374,295] 588,454 731,605} 796,169} 3-20 
BiCiieG 359,279] 98,173] 178,657] 392.480] 524,582 694,263| 817,861] 2-28 
Vukon..... 205,346 ae 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 0-02 
N.W.T......| 1,253,438]  98,967| 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028] 0-01 


Canada... .| 3,462,103} 4,833,239] 5,371,315] 7,206,643] 8,787,949! 10,376,786| 11,506,655 3-32 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1931 and 1941 


1931 1941 Nae Bae 
Province or Territory 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Princesbdwardyislands 522s 67,653 20,385 70,707 24,340 3,054 3,955 
INOVaeSCOtlaneia ee riete eee ie 281,192 231,654 310,422 267,540 29,230 35,886 
INewsABrinswicks see as 279,279 128,940 313,978 143,423 34,699 14,483 
Quebec.5 85, of ee on eee 1,061,056 | 1,813,606 | 1,222,198 | 2,109,684 161,142 | 296,078 
Ontario eee en ee 1,335,691 | 2,095,992 | 1,449,022 | 2,338,633 113,331 242,641 
Manitoba. sae eres 384,170 315,969 407,871 321,873 23,701 5,904 
Saskatchewan. eee ee 630,880 290,905 600,846 295,146 |l— 30,034 4,241 
Alberta sy) sce cab en eee 453,097 278,508 489,583 306,586 36,486 28,078 
British Coltimbiay. eee 299,524 394,739 374,467 443,394 74,943 48,655 
Yukon; sey ee eee 2,870 1,360 Selly 1,797 247 437 
Northwest Territories.......... 9,316 Nil 12,028 Nil PROP? — 
Canadag acer kee 4,804,728 | 5,572,058 | 5,254,239 | 6,252,416 || 449,511 | 680,358 
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This view of the Village of Verchéres, 30 miles northeast of Montreal, on the St. Lawrence River, 
shows the results of the French seigneurial system. The land is held in long narrow strips with the 
farm houses clustered at the same end along the main road. 


Urban Centres having over 20,000 Inhabitants in 1941, Census Years 1901-41 


Urban Centre and Province 


1901 
Ni OTIECAU ONE ss 555 Soa cos Seatensticnal « 325,653 
Greater Montreal............. — 
ROLONCOn OTL eres nce cee sacnceee one 218,504 
Greater Loronto... oc oe <054 os — 
WanNCOUVClks © saint tte he Pak 29,432 
Greater Vancouver............ — 
Wainnipes a IMiati en ca ..0h boeie cher ome 42,340 
Greater. Winnipeg... 2.3. sa. se — 
EAA TMLCOTUO NG. es ksi eke ian 52,634 
Greater Hamilton. . icin gta pe — 
Ottawa, Ont.. Bi Ione OMG he cee 64,226 
Greater Ottawa.............. — 
Quebec, Que.. Pa Ma Nene ON, 68,840 
Greater Quebec BOR eee osha sis irs — 
Windsor: Ont eie metas ace. 15,198 
Greater Windsor.............. — 
BGMOntOD. Altas.w.. fies: sheustcuca's 4,176 
Calgary eA lta te fk bee ade wake ons She tes 4,392 
TE OSILOTE OLE tae Mean chk eee See hohe ees 37,976 
Greater london ..5..-3.c..08.- — 
TANITA MIN Ses tener «epee hoere otc 40,832 
Greaterlialifax: ot ast ocnace tc — 
MELA TINE Oller ee erates: A kdcide nckouteca: 1,898 
Regina Sask. eit ce ston ree ae 2,249 
Saintelohny N= Bits. 46a car lies 40,711 
Greater ‘Saint John... .-..0.-.. — 
WiCtOria biG...) eee etree eee 20,919 


1911 


490,504 


381,833 
120,847 
136,035 
81,969 
87,062 
78,118 


46, 300 
46,619 
11,629 
30,213 
42,511 


31,660 


Populations 


1921 


618,506 


521,893 
163,220 
179,087 
114,151 
107,843 
95,193 
55,935 
58,821 
63,305 
60,959 
58,372 
25,001 
34,432 
47,166 


38,727 


1931 
818,577 


39,082 


1941 


903,007 


1,139,921 
67,457 
900,491 
275,353 
351,491 
221,960 
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Urban Centres having over 20,000 Inhabitants in 1941, Census Years 1901-41 


—concluded 
Populations 
Urban Centre and Province 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Sackatootmoasice eens era 113 12,004 25,739 43,291 43,027 
MhreesRiverss Ouew ree anrertrocenrs 9,981 13,691 22) S67 35,450 42,007 
Sherbrooke Ouest ae eae 11,765 16,405 23,515 28,933 35,965 
Kitchener sOnt: aoe oe 9,747 15,196 21,763 30,793 35,657 
Hill Oucy eesseere was eee 13,993 18,222 24,117 29,433 32,947 
SudburvaOntiesirnk cowie ee 2,027 4,150 8,621 18,518 32,203 
BrantlordssOnt.-rcns ee bites ore 16,619 23,132 29,440 30,107 31,948 
OutremontyOues ce sass eee 1,148 4,820 13,249 28,641 30,751 
KortewilliamwOntess: weno oe 3,633 16,499 20,541 26,277 30,585 
StGatharinessOnts..orep eee 9,946 12,484 19,881 24,753 30,275 
Kingston sOnteeerdnt cine er ee 17,961 18,874 21,753 23,439 30,126 
MRimImins On tae eset eee oie — — 3,843 14,200 28,790 
SVGNeV ING Sone is wee eer ee cee 9,909 WTR} 22,545 23,089 28,305 
Oshawa Onlin ona eee 4,394 7,436 11,940 23,439 26.813 
Westmount) Quen. ....505 0c tee 8,856 14,579 17,593 24,2385 26,047 
Sault-Stes Marie, Ont---e. 4. 7,169 14,920 21,092 23,082 25,794 
Peterborough) Onts sas eee 12,886 18,360 20,994 22320 25,350 
GlacesBay a Nisin series ree 6,945 16,562 17,007 ' 20,706 25,147 
RortcArthur Ontescec. cee ee 3.214 11,220 14,886 19,818 24,426 
Guelph? Ontos enw aeora noes 11,496 15,175 18,128 21,075 23,273 
Moncton {NEB eee eee eee 9,026 11,345 17,488 20,689 22,763 
New Westminster, B.C........... 6,499 13,199 14,495 17,524 21,967 
IMOoseryawroask enon nee 1,558 13,823 19,285 © 21,299 20.753 
INiagarashallss@nter 2 etree 5,702 9,248 14,764 19,046 20,589 
Shawinigan Falls, Que............ — 4,265 10,625 15,345 20,325 
Machine Ouest cere ca: oe re 6,365 11,688 15,404 18,630 20,051 


Percentage Distribution of Population by Sex and Age Groups, by Provinces, 1941 


Prince New 
Faved Nova Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
slan 
Aree CS LOUp) | tees eae | wre eR ee ee es SE Se ae | ee | 
Fe Fe- Fe- Fe Fe Fe 
Males males Male males Males males Males males Males males Males males 
Under 10 
years....| 10:2 9-9 | 10-0 9-7 | 10-8 | 10-6 | 10-6 |] 10-4 8-0 7-8 8-6 8:3 
10-19 years} 10-0 9-6 9-8 9-5 | 10-6 | 10-4 | 10-7 | 10-7 8-9 8-6 9-7 9-6 
20-29 ‘* 8-9 7-7 9-3 8-8 9-0 8-2 8-7 9-0 8-6 8-4 9-2 9-1 
30-39 ‘ 6-4 5:3 6:8 6-0 6-4 5-9 7-0 6-9 7:5 7-1 7-0 6:7 
40-49 ‘ 5:3 5-0 5-2 5:0 5:0 4-8 5:3 5-1 6-5 6-2 5-9 5:5 
50-59 “ 4-4 4-2 4-3 4-1 4-1 3°8 3:9 3°7 5-4 5:1 5-9 4-6 
60-69 ‘ 3-5 3°3 3:3 3:0 3-1 2-8 2-5 2-4 3°5 3:5 3°6 PAT 
70 orover..| 3:1 3-2 2-5 2-7 2-2 2°3 1-5 1-6 2-3 2-6 1-9 1-7 


Saskatchewan Alberta Baws Yukon Poe ect Canada 

Under 10 

years....| 9:8 9-5 9-6 9:3 Gaal 6-9 8-7 8-9 | 13-4 | 12-7 9-2 9-0 
10-19 years} 10-8 | 10-5 9-9 9-7 7:9 COU 6:3 5-9 9-5 9-2 9-8 9-6 
20-29 ‘ 9-1 8:5 8-9 8-5 8-6 8-7 | 11-0 7-4] 10:1 7-4 8-8 8-6 
30-39 ‘“ 6-7 5-9 7:5 6-3 7:7 6-7 | 11-9 5-0 9-5 6-0 7-2 6-7 
40-49 “ 5-8 4:8 6-4 5-0 6-6 5-7 6-8 3:2 6-1 4-1 5-9 5-5 
50-59 ‘' 6-0 4-0 6-2 4-1 7-5 5-4 6-4 2-6 4-1 2°5 5-1 4-4 
60-69 “ 3:5 2-2 3:5 2-3 5-2 3°6 7:3 1-9 2-3 1-6 3:3 2-9 
70 or over.. 1-6 1:3 1:6 1-2 2:6 2-1 5-8 0:9 0-7 0:8 2-0 2-0 

All Ages} 53-3 | 46-7 | 53-6 | 46-4 | 53-2 | 46-8 | 64-2 | 35-8 | 55-7 3) 51-3 | 48-7 
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Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Provinces and Sex, 1941 


POPULATION 


Total! 


5,606,119 


Number 


54,598 
125,521 
112,625 

23,149 
170,241 

22,174 
212,863 
167,485 

24,689 

83,708 
244,603! 
305,929 

21,214 

67,357 

5,275 


A . r A : . Legally 
Province or Territory Single Married | Widowed | Divorced Separated 
MALES 
Prince Edward Island........ 29,828 17,625 1,549 22 202 
INOVatocotiavien: eon nee mens ors 173,506 111,132 9,359 247 1,770 
New Brunswick............. 140,952 85,093 6,695 197 1,137 
Omehecr ey a ee aE ah ah ss 1,027,162 591,533 46,386 500 7,270 
OMEATIONN Serr) Sate Roelks 93,265 851,096 60,210 2,291 14,105 
INMianitobamicciecs dc bie 6 lets 209,939 155,157 10,268 473 2,218 
Sackatchewanes "2 oa. e amine 283,297 179,996 11,383 468 2,351 
IMIDertane sy. rie a eos ot oases 243,666 168,469 10,594 801 2,891 
British Columbia............ 215,205 200,027 13,979 1,547 4,213 
SATION eee een een os ae 2,029 957 116 17 34 
Northwest Territories........ 3,978 2,443 204 6 10 
Canadate. 2 corre: 3,322,827 | 2,363,528 | 170,743 6,569 36,201 
FEMALES 
Prince Edward Island........ 24,748 17,473 3,401 19 178 
INOVASCOtiatiim csi se ousmecie 148,474 109,513 21,544 268 2,115 
New Brunswick.............. 123,540 84,275 14,040 192 1,256 
Ouehec wesc sis ere a 981,890 581,569 85,425 646 9,353 
Ontariowwer Lore eee 876,215 826,525 142,731 2,865 18,039 
Manitoba ter atac tio ones 176,458 151,105 20,625 654 2,818 
Saskatchewan............... 221,557 175,112 18,965 381 2,414 
PAT Orta ace oi cseoccn say setetear catenin 186,215 161,953 17,963 717 2,850 
British; Columbia <.......... 165,064 181,932 29,235 1,718 4,878 
WATT Royal) as5aes decdeetteo ot Clones mee 833 810 88 3 2 
Northwest Territories........ 2,747 2,211 361 Nil 8 
Canadate sake on 2,907,741 | 2,292,478 | 354,378 7,463 43,936 
1 Includes persons with conjugal condition not stated. 
Origins of the People, 1941 
Origin Number Origin 
British Isles Races— Hhimganianerrr roe create hoetenenanen: 
Piglishyeeter ees re Ne Toes teases 2,968,402 Indian and Eskimo. ..4.% +00. 656s 
Trish iene tere spots svsmnec onsiare 1,267,702 Dtalianvee seven a ctetacte raises cea. 
SCOCEISH'S, be eee he tow eh tateteo tens 1,403,974 ‘JADANESE Pe hee a cetcce ole hon ieiene eee ayer 
LOIS) 6S Gnd ea pucmrinaraeeh apie er eau Ici eric 75,826 J OWLS eae arate ce bun ane ee ioueer ane 
3 NIC R Ole cpeeers te ices aintates ateteiel ore enc etehe aes 
Totals, British Isles Races... Netherlandenien. 1. case se cee toe | 
1 &{0} VV oT Setters gO SIRES ey Chea aera aA ONS calm 
FUT ENI CH ares chen crest eee Mie iors Sree bene Roumanianienn sciatic coisas conten 
Austrian RUSSIAN Arie oaks tren, carte nine etas 
Belgian Scan@dinavianee nets ce eterno ce ener. 
Bulgarian Wikrainianecee oot cc ces cece ees 
Chinese Vaugoslavicueerr cree cot cicero: 
Czech and Slovak MATIOUS GR eer ae mt maiere 
Finnis Wnspecified rm 6. ocr. nie eee 
German 
Gree lene tet ce we esd sa charerees masters Grand Total............. 


11,506,655 


1 Includes 37,439 Danish, 21,050 Icelandic, 100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 
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Eight Leading Origins in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 


Origin 
Province if 
ritis 5 . 
eles) French German i epE Beare haret Jewish Polish 
| 5 DS eraees, aie 78,714 14,799 172 2 152 494 25 1 
IN Sater cet: 445,178 66,260 15,038 711 2,353 23,834 2,285 2,206 
INS Beaten ce: 276,758 163,934 1,394 22 2,929 4,539 1,228 233 
Que ee. 452,887 | 2,695,032 8,880 8,006 4,840 2,645 66,277 10,036 
Ont. shiacens 2,729,830 373,990 167,102 48,158 27,225 73,001 69,875 54,893 
Man iiicrse cs: 360,560 52,996 41,479 89,762 32,620 39,204 18,879 36,550 
Sask: 397,905 50,530 | 130,258 79,777 68,806 35,894 4,149 27,902 
Altaeaowe: 399,432 42,979 77,721 71,868 63,494 20,429 4,164 26,845 
B.CHee er. 571,336 21,876 22,407 7,563 41,560 12,737 3,350 8,744 


Canada!, .| 5,715,904 | 3,483,038 | 464,682 | 305,929 | 244,6032| 212,863 | 170,241 | 167,485 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 37,439 Danish, 21,050 Icelandic, 
100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 


Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1901-41 


Foreign Born 


ee a ee Total 
Year Canadian Born | Other British Born! Population 
United States Other 
Born 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. Dc: 

T9O eee 4,671,815 | 86-98 421,051 7-84 | 127,899 | 2-38 | 150,550 | 2-80 5,371,315 
TOT Le ees 5,619,682 | 77-98 834,229 | 11-58 | 303,680 | 4-21 | 449,052 | 6-23 7,206,643 
LO2 ape ee: 6,832,224 | 77-75 | 1,065,448 | 12-12 | 374,022 | 4-26 | 516,255 | 5-87 8,787,949 
LOST Sao 8,069,261 | 77-76 | 1,184,880 | 11-42 | 344,574 | 3-32 | 778,121 | 7-50 || 10,376,786 
19041....... 9,487,808 | 82-46 | 1,003,769 8-72 | 312,473 | 2-72 | 701,660 | 6-10 |} 11,506,655 2 

i Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. Includes “‘birthplace not stated’’. 


Membership of the Eight Leading Religious Denominations, 
Census Years 1901-41 


Religious Denomination 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

Roman: Catholic; wise. sen voces. 2,229,600 | 2,833,041 | 3,389,626 | 4,285,388 1] 4,986,552 2 
United Church of Canada............. — ae 8,728 | 2,017,375 | 2,204,875 
Anglican..... b Usecnercisleveh ever erctieters teeroCr ene 681,494 | 1,048,017 | 1,407,780 | 1,635,615 | 1,751,188 
Presbyterian (07.25 weer eee tee 842,531 | 1,116,071 | 1,409,406 870,7283]  829,1473 
Baptiste aches ees ee et ee 318,005 382,720 421,730 443,341 483,592 
rutheren ite tote ecco Be aleve: eicteieloldtes craverer aioe 92,524 229,864 286,458 394,194 401,153 
JOWISN GR os che a oe ec 16,401 74,564 125,197 155,614 168,367 
Geek Orthodox... 0 ee 15,630 88,507 169,832 102,389 139,629 

1 Includes 186,654 Greek Catholics. 2 Includes 185,657 Greek Catholics. 3 These are 
the “continuing Presbyterians’’ who did not join with the Methodists and Congregationalists to form 
the United Church of Canada in the ‘twenties. 4 Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholics combined 


under the term Greek Church in 1921; in the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, Greek Catholics are included 
with Roman Catholics. 
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Membership of the Eight Leading Denominations, by Provinces, 1941 


Province United Greek 
Roman Church : Presby- ; : 
Teeceaty Catholic! of Anglican tating Baptist | Lutheran} Jewish sean 
Canada 

| Ral Sal Det eno 42,743 24,005 5,739 14,724 5,443 45 18 10 
INES Soterer elas 188,944 124,301 103,393 47,415 89,272 9,104 2,167 347 
INVB tee 220,454 63,268 55,155 15,382 88,766 870 1,196 85 
OUCH secs oe 2,894,621 100,196 162,056 56,086 125303 7,081 65,683 12,040 
Onti.cws ce 882,369 | 1,073,425 815,413 | 433,708 | 192,915 | 104,111 69,217 28,383 
IME at, Seas 203,259 194,001 125,076 43,073 13,267 48,213 18,715 20,777 
SAO Ree 243,734 230,495 117,674 54,856 19,460 | 104,717 4,076 37,699 
Al tate noes ns 191,343 193,664 113,279 68,910 32,268 84,630 4,052 34,991 
Bi Cree ie 113,282 200,817 245,531 94,300 29,780 41,772 28D 5,198 
MaKOne Re 742 404 2,545 422 368 67 
INS Woe are 5,061 299 5,327 271 43 242 6 32 


Canada....| 4,986,552 | 2,204,875 | 1,751,188 | 829,147 | 483,592 | 401,153 | 168,367 | 139,629 


1 Includes Greek Catholics. 


Aboriginal Races 


According to 1941 Census figures, the aboriginal population amounts in all 
to little more than 1 p.c. of the total population. 


Indians.—Indian affairs are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources under the authority of the Indian Act. Re- 
serves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians in the Dominion and the 
Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local agents of the Branch. 
The activities of the Branch, on behalf of the Indians, include the control of Indian 
education, the care of health, the development of agriculture and other pursuits 


Eskimos of Southampton Island, N.W.T., holding a feast. 
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among them, the administration of their funds and legal transactions, and the 
general supervision of their welfare. 


The Indian Act provides for enfranchisement of Indians. In the older provinces, 
where the Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government in dealing 
with this problem as Indians who become enfranchised lose the special protection 
of the Indian Act. 


According to the Dominion Census of 1941, the total number of Indians was 
118,316 (60,182 males and 58,134 females) made up by provinces as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, 258; Nova Scotia, 2,063; New Brunswick, 1,939; Quebec, 11,863; 
Ontario, 30,336; Manitoba, 15,473; Saskatchewan, 13,384; Alberta, 12,565; British 
Columbia, 24,875; Yukon, 1,508; and the Northwest Territories, 4,052. 


During the Second World War, the Indians of Canada served well, as they 
had done during the previous war. From 1939, enlistments in the Armed Forces 
numbered 2,576, 45 p.c. of whom were from Ontario. 


Eskimo.—The Eskimo in Canada are found principally north of the tree- 
line on the northern fringe of the mainland and around the coasts of many of the 
islands in the Artic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay. Most of the Eskimo are essen- 
tially coastal dwellers, obtaining much of their food and clothing from the mammals 
of the sea. However, there are bands of Eskimo living in the interior of Keewatin 
District on the west side of Hudson Bay who are inland people, and who subsist 
chiefly on caribou. 


The administrative care of Eskimo devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures, 
conserves the natural resources necessary to their subsistence. Contact with the 
Eskimo is maintained through permanent stations at a number of which medical 
officers are located—in the eastern, central, and western Arctic; by patrols of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police; by radio-communication; by means of the annual 
Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship; and by auxiliary motor vessels. 


The official returns of the Dominion Census of 1941 established the Eskimo 
population at 7,392, of which 5,404 were located in the Northwest Territories; 1,965 
in Quebec; 4 in Nova Scotia; 3 in Ontario; 1 in Manitoba; 4 in Saskatchewan; 
4 in Alberta; and 7 in British Columbia. In addition, a late return-reported 247 
for the Igloolik region of Northwest Territories, raising the total to 7,639. 


Immigration 


Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year ended in 1945 numbered 
15,306 as compared with 9,040 in 1944 and 7,445 in 1943, 


English, Scottish, Irish and Welsh from overseas numbered 9,943 as compared 
with 4,278 and 2,418 in 1944 and 1943, respectively; immigrants from the United 
States totalled 4,624 in 1945 as compared with 4,441 and 4,827, respectively, for 
the two previous years; from other countries the number was 739 as compared 
with 321 and 200. 


In January, 1942, provision was made to furnish the dependants of members 
of the Armed Forces serving overseas with free transportation from their home in 
the country of residence to destination in Canada. By Order in Council dated 
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New Canadians arriving from the British Isles. It is estimated that wives and children of Canadian 
service men who married overseas will number between forty and fifty thousand. 


a 


Sept. 21, 1944, dependants, immediately on their admission to Canada, acquire 
the same immigration status as the head of the family. From 1942 to 1944 Soro 
dependants comprising 3,319 adults and 2,002 children were admitted to Canada. 


A movement not included on the immigration statistics is that of ‘returned 
Canadians’ who numbered 2,304 in 1944-45 as compared with 2,202 in 1943-44. 


Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission calls 
for an immigration examination at the International Boundary and at ocean ports. 
In 1944-45 the number of entries in this class totalled 21,261,000 made up of 
12,699,000 tourists, etc., 8,560,000 residents returning and 2,000 Canadians returning 
after residence in the United States, as mentioned above; in 1943-44 the total entries, 
in round figures, numbered 16,381,000 including 10,507,000 tourists, etc., 5,872,000 
returning residents and 2,000 returned Canadians. 


Vital Statistics 


Canada has had a national system of vital statistics since 1926, organized by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the Registration Officials 
of the provinces. 


National Vital Statistics Index.—At a Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Vital Statistics in September, 1944, it was decided that the Dominion and the 
Provinces would collaborate in the creation of a National Vital Statistics Index 
for Canada. This index is to be used collectively by the several governments in 
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the verification of births, stillbirths, deaths and marriages. Modern mechanical 
methods including microfilm and punch-card equipment are being synchronized. 
The former permits the rapid transmission of photographic copies of the events 
registered in the provincial vital statistics offices to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. In setting up the National Index and for the analysis of the statistical 
facts, mechanical tabulation processes are being applied to the material on a 
uniform basis at the Bureau. 


Vital Statistics Council.—A Vital Statistics Council for Canada: was estab- 
lished by Order in Council to facilitate co-operation between Dominion and Provincial 
Governments with respect to the use of vital records and statistics, and to ensure 
the creation and maintenance of a system that is adequate to meet increasing 
demands both for Dominion and provincial purposes. The Dominion Statistician 
is the Chairman and the Council comprises one representative for each province, 
one for Yukon and the Northwest Territories and the Chiefs of Vital Statistics and 
Census Branches in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada 


19441 1926 


— | | | | | | 


Province 


Rate | Rate 
No per M.|per M. 


Prince Edward Island °3 646 7-1 5-3 
INOVatocotianevs.. 4 ae “4 5,915 9-7 5-6 
New Brunswick.......... “6 3,813 8-3 7°4 
Quebects tek ieee see -3 31,917 9-1 6-8 
WONtanlO's. acme. sce stems 3 31,228 7-9 7-5 
Manitobatne...n seen ae 3 6,294 8-6 7-1 
Saskatchewan ee ernest “4 5,919 7-0 6-7 
iAtpertae ie. cee cores 5 7,298 8-9 7-4 
British Columbia........- -0 8,434 9-0 7-3 
Canada?, .....5 6666.6. -4 || 101,464} 8-5 7-1 
De et PE aL eS ee ee 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Implementing an agreement between the Dominion and the provinces, tabula- 
tions of births and deaths are being made on the basis of residence rather than 
place of occurrence, as from Jan. 1, 1944. 


Births.—From 1926 to 1930 the number of births showed an upward trend 
rising from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was reversed until 1939 when the 
number of births was 229,468 as against 229,446 in 1938. In 1940 the figure rose 
to 244,316; in 1941 to 255,317; in 1942 to 272,313; in 1943 to 283,580; and in 1944 
to 283,975, the highest ever recorded in Canada. Because of the growing popu- 
lation, the rate per 1,000 births showed a steady drop from 1926 to 1937 of from 
24-7 to 20-2, but in 1940 the rate stood at 21-5; in 1941 at 22-2; in 1942 at 23-4; 
in 1943 at 24-0; and in 1944 at 23-7. 


The influence of war on Canadian births is reflected in the sharp increases in 
both rates and numbers for the years 1940 to 1943, the rate for 1943 being the 
highest recorded since 1928. 
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Deaths.—The ten leading causes of death accounted for well over 77 p.c. of 
the total deaths in Canada in 1944; “diseases of the heart’, considered as a 
group, was the most important cause. Cancer was second; incidentally, the death 
_ rate from this cause has advanced almost every year from 1926 to 1944, the increase 
in that period being from 80-7 to 118-9 per 100,000 population; there is every 
indication of a smoothing out of the rate curve for this disease. This increase in 
deaths is rather misleading, being due to improvement in diagnostic and X-ray 
techniques and to the ageing of the Canadian population. Pneumonia, which was 
in third place in 1926 with a rate of 89-3, dropped in 1944 to seventh place with 
a rate of 49-5. 


Maternal Mortality.—The average rate for the five-year period 1926-30 was 
5-7 per 1,000 living births. Since that time there has been a marked improvement 
in the rate which decreased to 4-0 in 1940 and reached the low figure of 2-7 in 1944. 


Infant Mortality.—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown a 
substantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 to 60 in 1941 
and 54 in 1942 and 1943. However, there was a slight increase to 55 in 1944. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 
—_0oeoaweeeasw$wnasw0weoOoOOOoooooaoqo‘leoOo SS S=Soo eee 


Infants under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 

Province psi Se PN peer ete ed Tio Le a. Be 

1926 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 19441] 1926 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 19441 
Prince Edward Island... 123 163 106 98 102 70 80 50 45 45 
INOVarSCOtla tes oats one 882 908 884 898 821 80 65 58 58 54 
New Brunswick......... 1,095 936 978 886} 1,035]| 106 76 UU 68 ie 
Muebecwye ete tee sees 11,666] 6,770] 6,657) 6,642] 6,913]| 142 76 70 67 68 
ONtAT Omar ee 5,302] 3,294] 3,139] 3,390] 3,342 78 46 40 42 43 
Manito bate tescnes ox sca ces 122 8 807 909 786 Leh 53 51 55 49 
Saskatchewan........... 1,681 946 788 873 858 81 51 43 47 47 
PAID CLEA etre es nd Sa 31a aS 2a 879 696 810 889 85 51 38 42 46 
British Columbia........ 588 552 596 711 765 58 3H7/ 35 38 40 
Canada?........... 23,692 | 15,236] 14,651] 15,217) 15,511]| 102 60 54 54 55 

| ee | ee ee eet re es eer ee 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase.—The birth rate declined from 23-9 in 1930 to 20-2 in 1937, 
but since 1938 has increased steadily to a rate of 24-0 in 1943. The death rate 
declined at a somewhat lower rate (a slight increase in 1937, 1941 and 1943) with 
the result that the rate of natural increase was declining between 1930 and 1937. 
Since 1938 there has been an increase in this rate. The rate for 1940 was 11-7 per 
1,000; for 1941, 12-2; for 1942, 13-7; for 1943, 13-9; and for 1944, 14-0. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. The depression 
exercised a marked influence on marriages and the marriage rate, causing a down- 
ward trend until 1933 when a gradual recovery commenced. The increase continued 
until 1938 when the yearly total for marriages stood at 88,438. The influence of 
the War is reflected in the abnormally large figures and high rates for the years 
1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943 of 103,658, 123,318, 121,842, 127,372 and 110,937, 
respectively. The 1942 marriage rate of 10-9 per 1,000 population was the highest 
Canadian marriage rate on record, the rates for 1943 and 1944 being slightly lower 
at 9-4 and 8-5, respectively. 
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National Income 


Canada’s gross national product increased during the war years from a level 
of $5,500,000,000 in the year 1939 to the impressive total of $11,700,000,000 
in 1944. This astonishing increase provides some measurement of the economic 
contribution made to the general war effort by capital and labour, by manufac- 
turing industry, agriculture and other types of productive activity. The doubling 
of gross national product exaggerates somewhat, to be sure, the actual increase in 
physical quantities of output. This is because the figures reflect general increases 
in price levels as well as the real growth of goods and services. Nevertheless, the 
record is an outstanding one and the relative increase compares very favourably 
with the most advanced and industrially efficient countries of the world. 


Gross national expenditure is perhaps the best available means of analysing 
year-to-year changes in the results of economic activities. It is an appraisal of all 
the goods and services resulting from productive activities. These include goods 
and services purchased by government as well as consumption goods and services 
for the general public, such as food and medical care. Added to these are capital 
goods such as machines, factory buildings and houses. The surplus of exports over 
imports is included as representing goods and services supplied to other countries 
over and above those paid for by imports. Materials produced and used up in 
production processes during the year are excluded since their value is already taken 
into account in the goods in which they are embodied. Otherwise there would be 
double-counting in the totals. As an example of this, the textiles used up in the 
production of clothing are not specifically included in gross national product, since 
they will be included in the value of clothing. 


During the war years, government expenditure on goods and services has ac- 
counted for a very large proportion of gross national product. Most of this amount 
has been spent by the Dominion Government on equipment for Canada’s armed 
services and for those of her Allies. Ships, tanks, guns and other implements of 
war are necessarily financed out of the public purse. In the year 1944, government 
expenditures on goods and services of all kinds amounted to about $5,500,000,000, 
about 47 p.c. of gross national product. 


The remainder of gross national product was made up in that year of about 
$6,300,000,000 worth of consumption goods for the general public, $550,000,000 
of private outlay for capital equipment less about $250,000,000 which is the excess 
of current imports over current exports, adjusted for government transactions. 


Gross national expenditure represents only one of the points of view from which 
the national economy can be analysed. It is the evaluation of final goods and ser- 
vices at the prices which must be paid for them. This total may also be analysed 
from the viewpoint of incomes of the various factors of production. Out of gross 
national expenditure are paid the incomes earned in production processes such as 
salaries, wages and profits. In addition, it is sufficient to cover indirect taxes such 
as sales taxes, and the reserves that are necessarily accumulated by business against 
the depreciation of capital equipment. 


Another method is thus indicated for making up a consolidated account of 
national economic activity. This second total is known as net national income 
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at factor cost. It is the total of incomes earned in production processes in a given 
year. After making the necessary adjustment for depreciation reserves and indirect 
taxes, it is possible to think of gross national expenditure and net national income at 
factor cost as balancing totals. The former is essentially a consolidated sales account 
for the economy as a whole adjusted for the change in business inventories during 
the year. It is made up of sales to consumers, sales to business for capital purposes, 
sales to government and net exports. It is said to be on a consolidated basis since 
intra-business sales of raw materials and goods in process are eliminated. The net 
national income at factor cost, on the other hand, shows the most important charges 
that are made against the consolidated sales total. These are the incomes of the 
factors of production, such as labour, management and capital, including labour 
hired by the Government. 


National income at factor cost is useful for the study of the distribution of 
resources among the different factors of production. It increased from about 
$4,000,000,000 in 1939 to $9,700,000,000 in 1944. In the year 1944 salaries and 
wages accounted for nearly $5,000,000,000 or about 51 p.c. of the total. Invest- 
ment income including business profits before taxes and the interest, dividends, 
rent and profits earned in the country as a whole, amounted to about $1,800,000,000 
in that same year. This latter amount is almost one-third of the total of salaries 
and wages. Military pay and allowances amounted to over $1,000,000,000 in 1944. 
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The remaining sector of net national income is composed of the net income of 
unincorporated individual enterprise, a field which includes most farming oper- 
ations, and this amounted to a total of about $1,900,000,000 in 1944. 

The subject of national income analysis has become increasingly important 
as a means of providing information to government, business and the general public. 
In a period such as the present in which fundamental changes have taken place 
in the productive activity and the structure of business, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has concentrated on the development of all types of information that 
reveal useful facts relating to the Canadian economy. National problems of full 
employment, material welfare and dynamic industrial growth can be usefully ana- 
lysed in their domestic and international aspects by means of national income 
figures. 


Survey of Production 


In this survey only those industries generally considered to have a direct con- 
nection with production are considered, the coverage being limited to agriculture, 
fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, electric power, manufactures, construction, 
and custom and repair. However, production in the economic sense includes much 
more than the contribution of these industries. Transportation, trade, banking and 
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numerous other services also contribute to the nation’s economy and should be 
taken into account when attempting a complete survey of Canada’s productive 
capacity. 

Net production is defined as the value left in producers’ hands after the elimin- 
ation of the cost of materials, fuel and purchased electricity and supplies consumed 
in the process of production. Net production is, therefore, a much better criterion 
of the value of an industry to the community in which it operates than is gross 
production. 

The net output of the nine main branches of production in 1943 rose 6-9 p.c., 
or $406,000,000, over the preceding year. Such production was more than double 
that of 1939 when the level was not greatly affected by war demand. The expansion 
of the manufacturing industries was the most important factor in the four-year 
period since general production was, of course, directed mainly to munitions of war. 

Fluctuation in the past two years is indicated by the trend of production and 
prices. The index of the physical volume of business recorded a gain of 0-4 p.c. 
in 1944 over the preceding year. An increase of 2-5 p.c. was shown in the index 
of wholesale prices. Changes in the averages of the business and price indexes for 
the first eight months of 1945 from the same period of the preceding year, amounting 
to a decline of 8 p.c. and a gain of 0-6 p.c., respectively, suggest that the upward 
trend in the net value of production was reversed in the year recently ended. The 
index of employment was also slightly lower in the first eight months of 1945 than 
in the same period of 1944. 

Net production in agriculture during 1943, constituting 50-2 p.c. of the aggre- 
gate for the six branches of the primary group, dropped 7-8 p.c. from 1942. The 
bumper grain crop and the heavy output of animal products to meet increased 
overseas demand were the main elements in the high level of 1942. Mining, second 
in importance among the primary industries, declined 7:5 p.c. Activities, espe- 
cially in gold mining, were retarded by the scarcity of manpower and the difficulty 
of obtaining mining machinery and equipment. The net output of the electric 
power and forestry industries showed increases of 0-2 p.c. and 7-9 p.c., respectively. 
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An increase of 15-2 p.c. was shown in the output of the fisheries industry, while the 
decrease from the activities of trappers was 9-3 p.c. New records had been estab- 
lished during 1942 in both industries. 


Aside from agriculture, manufacturing was the main factor in Canadian pro- 
duction during 1943, showing a gain of 15-3 p.c. over the preceding year. The 
totals for manufacturing include some industrial enterprises also listed under “‘pri- 
mary industries’ but, to avoid duplication, the value of output in the latter 
is deducted in the grand total of production for Canada. The value of output in 
the construction industry declined by 5-6 p.c., and custom and repair showed an 
advance of 2:5 p.c. above the preceding year. 


The size of the working force, without distinction as to status, is an excellent 
measure of the relative importance of the various industries in the economic life of 
the Dominion. Agriculture stood head and shoulders above any other industry, in 
regard to the number engaged, until the first year of the War. Manufactures was 
second in importance in this respect, but the gainfully occupied was only some- 
what more than half the number engaged in agriculture. .However, the tremendous 
expansion in the working force employed in manufacturing industries during the 
war years, which amounted to about 89 p.c. between 1939 and 1943, and the decline 
in the number engaged in agriculture during the same period, brought manufactures 
to the leading position. The commodity-producing industries engaged 52 p.c. 
of the manpower in 1943, while the commodity-handling and -facilitating divisions 
found employment for 21-8 p.c. and 26-2 p.c., respectively. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1942 and 1943 


1942 1943 
Industry 

Gross Net Gross Net 

$ $ $ $ 
INCTICUILUTE SA ee ae ee 1,615,453,000 | 1,351,606,000 1,524,379,000 1,245,843,000 
OLestry 5 1. t eeepc eke ee 763,988,245 429,079,260 810,154,089 462,815,227 
Rushenies succes enc eee 103,118,177 64,821,702 118,610,634 74,655,678 
PRGA DITIS shee pet wether ern 23,801,213 23,801,213 21,579,615 21,579,615 
Whiniini geut a: Sih ey a ase ee ee 946,021,397 514,109,951 974,414,921 475,529,364 
HleCCeriCsDOWE wee ee eines 203,835,365 200,345,240 204,801,508 200,833,297 
Totals, Primary Production. .. 3,656,217,397 | 2,583,763,366 3,653,939,767 | 2,481,256,181 
Constrictiony eee eee 635,649,570 310,917,190 572,426,551 293,538,167 
@ustomeandshena linen ee 208,379,000 141,395,000 213,622,000 144,952,000 
Manufacturesh a saree 7,503,794,972 | 3,309,973,758 8,732,860,999 | 3,816,413,541 
Totals, Secondary Production. 8,397,823,542 | 3,762,285,948 9,518,909,550 | 4,254,903,708 
Grand slotals'5 3+ 10,982,803,173 | 5,919,847,344 || 12,023,952,501 | 6,325,458,373 


1 Excludes duplication in ‘‘Manufactures”’ of items included under primary production. 


The relative importance of the nine provinces in Canadian production remained 
substantially the same as in 1942. The position of Ontario and Quebec as the prin- 
cipal producers was more predominant than in the preceding year, with Ontario’s 
share in the Dominion’s total output increasing to 41-5 p.c. as compared with 41-2 
p.c. in 1942. Quebec’s contribution also increased somewhat, standing at 29-2 
p.c. British Columbia retained third position with 9-1 p.c. Saskatchewan, as the 
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fourth ranking contributor, accounted for 5-3 p.c. of the total production and Alberta 
5-1 p.c. The net value of production in two of the Prairie Provinces showed a decline 
in 1943, while the percentage to the Dominion total was less favourable in each of 
the provinces of that economic area. 


Small relative change was noted in the contribution of the Maritime Provinces. 
The three provinces showed increases to 3-0 p.c. for Nova Scotia and 2:1 p.c> for 
New Brunswick, while the share of Prince Edward Island increased slightly to 0-3 Dice 


Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1942 and 1943 


_ 


1942 1943 
Province 

Gross Net Gross Net 

$ $ $ $ 
Prince PdwardiIsland.......2... 25,193,034 15,369,746 32,320,752 19,955,547 
INOVAESCOtan ee nt 5.5 Gowan ene 303,537,384 161,595,641 332,485,662 187,595,481 
News brlinswicks 5-1. 210,503,062 116,792,253 239,055,462 133,799,469 
Oucbectrrerd t+... 0 eee. 3,097,634,158 | 1,609,534,224 3,625,951,438 1,848,391,341 
Ontarioene mers ...0. eee 4,850,285,849 | 2,440,514,058 || 5,254,698,241 2,622,176,339 
Nanito Dames ak en Re eee 476,999,633 268,265,285 531,444,425 285,852,815 
Saskatchewaner-en eile fn ere 585,285,078 426,555,113 513,608,526 333,445,471 
IAI Derta ae: eh or et hi epee mete 572,810,397 385,214,709 528,081,770 3213419525 
British Columbial)... 4.000. ene 860,554,578 496,006,315 966,306,225 572,900,385 
Canadatcne os eee nes 10,982,803,173 | 5,919,847,344 || 12,023,952,501 | 6,325,458,373 


a NM ae ee 
1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Agriculture 
The Agricultural Outlook 


After a six-year period of effort to meet the needs of a country at war, Canadian 
agriculture now faces the transition from war to peace. During the war years, 
farmers in Canada made important contributions to the common cause by producing 
in ever-increasing quantities the foodstuffs needed to nourish the people at home, 
the troops overseas and the soldiers and civilians in Britain and Allied countries. 
Throughout the war period, agricultural production increased by some 40 p.c., 
in spite of sharply reduced manpower and restricted supplies of farm machinery. 
True, there has been the stimulus of assured markets at satisfactory prices, but 
Canada’s farmers have looked beyond the economic aspects of the problem and, 
recognizing the great need, have worked long and hard to do their part. 


In order that production might be directed along certain lines in accordance 
with specific requirements, the Government during the early war period introduced 
the payment of bonuses and subsidies on such products as hogs of A and B1 grades, 
milk for various uses, and certain fruits and vegetables for processing. Under 
the freight assistance policies, fertilizers and feed grains were made available at 
reduced costs to those who required them in their cropping and live-stock programs. 


The end of the War saw the production of certain lines forging steadily ahead 
while in other cases the peak had been passed. Production of eggs established a 
new record in 1945. During the first half of the year more eggs were purchased 
for export than during the whole of the previous year. In the case of meats, 
however, production appeared unable to keep up with demand. A contract with 
the British Ministry of Supply called for 900,000,000 lb. of bacon in the years 
1944-45. During 1944, shipments amounted to 685,000,000 Ib. while for 1945 it 
is estimated that shipments will total 429,000,000 Ib. The contract for 1945 covers 
450,000,000 Ib. While marketings of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs reached record 
levels during 1945, the falling-off in pork production coupled with the tremendous 
demand, resulted in the resumption of meat rationing and the controls on the 
slaughter of meat animals. 

Milk production during 1945 passed by a small margin the record figure of the 
previous year. Fluid milk sales exceeded those of 1944 but the increase was less 
marked than during the four previous years. Creamery butter production at around 
300,000,000 Ib. showed a slight increase but not enough to do away with the neces- 
sity for rationing which still remains in effect. The manufacture of cheddar cheese 
was up by 5 p.c. 

Canadian farm cash income, which increased steadily throughout the War, 
reached its high point in 1944 at approximately $1,800,000,000. Cash income from 
the sale of farm products during the first half of 1945 showed some reduction, mainly 
as a result of reduced marketings of wheat and hogs in the Prairie Provinces. Heavy 
marketings of cattle, calves aad oats helped to offset the decline to a considerable 
extent. 


< Harvesting in Western Canada. 
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Mares and Foals of a heavy draft breed used for farm and industrial purposes. It is expected that 
Canada will be called upon to supply an extensive post-war demand for such horses in Europe. 
A shipment of 3,000 has already been made to France where they will be distributed among French 
farms and industries. 


In the early days of the War there were no immediate signs of increased demand 
for farm products. Farmers were advised by the Government to go ahead with 
their production plans on the same basis as formerly and to await developments. 
When the call for increased output came, emphasis was placed on development 
along those lines which would involve the least possible disruption of the existing 
farm organization and thus lessen the difficulties of readjustment to a peacetime 
basis. The Agricultural Supplies Board, set up immediately following Canada’s 
entry into the War, was charged with the responsibility of keeping agriculture func- 
tioning in a manner which would supply the food needs of Canada and her Allies 
during the War and leave the Canadian farmer, so far as possible, in a position 
to follow his normal program when peace returned. 


In meeting its assignment, the Board has been the principal agency in directing 
the development of the agricultural resources of Canada toward meeting to best 
advantage the wartime demands. It has provided direction in maintaining farm 
production, in distributing supplies of feed, fertilizers and other materials essential 
to production, and in preparing and conserving agricultural products. Much of 
the actual direction has been done through co-operation with the provincial 
departments of agriculture, agricultural colleges and farmers’ producer and trade 
organizations. Early in the War the policy was adopted of calling together in con- 
ference, representatives of the various provincial departments and farmers’ or- 
ganizations to plan production for the following year in the light of the requirements. 


Canadian agriculture has lived up to its wartime responsibilities but what of 
the future? For the time being there will apparently be no serious marketing 
problems. Present contracts with Britain for a number of items will run until 
the end of 1946. While these agreements are for specified minimum amounts, in 
each case Britain has undertaken to accept as much more as can be made available. 
In addition, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is in the 
market for huge quantities of practically every kind of foodstuff. 


By the end of 1946, European agriculture should be well on its way to recovery 
and Canada will have to face again a certain amount of competition from that source 
for the lucrative British market. If this market is to be retained, Canadian farmers 
will need to lay heavy stress on quality. Science has made rapid strides during the 
war period and farmers cannot afford to ignore the contributions of the scientific 
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investigators as applied to their field. Quality in farm products is not the result 
of chance but of the application of sound production principles. In bringing these 
products to the consumer in best possible condition, science again plays a part. 
Canadian farmers are fortunately well served by the facilities of the Dominion 
and provincial departments of agriculture and by the universities and other research 
agencies, but these facilities should be used to the fullest possible extent. 


The basic asset in all farming is the soil. Unfortunately in many instances 
this asset has been abused and soils have become depleted. Soil surveys have done 
much to establish the best uses of various soil types and soil scientists have shown 
the way toward conservation and improvement of this greatest of natural resources. 
In any post-war program for agriculture in Canada, soil conservation will find a 
prominent place. The progressive decline in crop yields must be arrested and the 
trend reversed if agriculture is to prosper in the years ahead. 


Another factor that will have an important bearing on the future of agriculture 
is the growing appreciation of the need for better standards of nutrition. Too 
many people, not only in foreign countries but in Canada as well, do not get enough 
to eat or are not eating the right kinds of food. The correction of this situation 
will inevitably be reflected in greater demands for many products of the farm. 


While there is every indication of an assured market for Canadian farm produce 
for some time to come, steps have been taken to prevent any serious slump in prices 
as a result of the discontinuance of wartime subsidies and bonuses. Provision 
has been made through the Agricultural Prices Support Act to take care of any 
subsidies that may become necessary during the transition period from a wartime 
to a peacetime basis. This Act has been designed to prevent price collapse of farm 
products and to assist in maintaining adequate and stable returns for agriculture. 
The Agricultural Prices Support Board appointed under the Act will have powers 
to buy and sell any farm product except wheat and thus establish a level of price 
below which no one need sell. Moreover the Board is empowered to pay subsidies 
in order to maintain domestic and export prices at similar levels, thereby avoiding 
the objection of dumping surpluses and inviting retaliation from the country in 
which the product is dumped. 


Serious study has been given to the problems connected with agriculture fol- 
lowing the end of the War. Legislative action has been taken to provide for export 
credits and the facilitation of trade expansion. Assistance for a rural housing 
program and loans for farm improvement, rural electrification and other purposes 
will be made available under the Farm Improvement Loan Act. 
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The First Conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 


The Food and Agriculture Organization, popularly known as FAO, had its 
origin at a conference held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May, 1943, when the Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture was established. The purpose set forth in 
the first report by the Interim Commission of the proposed o.ganizatien was to 
achieve, in so far as food was concerned, freedom from want. In order to carry 
out this purpose, it was recommended by the Interim Commission that a permanent 
organization in the field of food and agriculture be established and that this organi- 
zation come into being at the earliest possible moment following the cessation of 
hostilities. The Interim Commission made five technical reports which covered 
in thorough detail matters relating to nutrition and food management, agricultural 
production, fisheries, forest and primary forest products, and statistics. 


From Oct. 16 to Nov. 1, 1945, Canada was host to the first conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations held at Quebec City. 
This Conference was attended by thirty-seven member nations with four member 
nations not represented. In addition there were four observer nations present, 
who participated actively in the work of the Conference although they did not 
have voting powers. 

The Conference was organized in two Commissions. Commission A, divided 
into six committees, dealt with the technical aspects of the work of the organization. 
Commission B, responsible for dealing with organization and administration 
problems of FAO, consisted of four committees. The Committees within each 
Commission were further broken down into sub-committees or panels to deal with 
specific matters within the various fields. The Committees of Commission A gave 
detailed attention and examination to the five technical reports submitted to the 
Interim Commission and following their deliberations each presented reports to 
Commission A which were dovetailed into a final report of that Commission. This 
report charts the course to be followed by FAO in its technical activities. The 
program laid down is broad and comprehensive and was unanimously satisfactory 
to all member nations. 

The Conference did much to clarify the position of FAO, vis-d-vis other perman- 
ent international organizations and other temporary agencies now working in the 
international field. Essentially the first task of FAO is to act as a fact-gathering 
agency for the exchange and interchange of information between nations on matters 
of nutrition, diet, production and marketing of the products of agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries, including scientific, technical and statistical information. FAO will 
seek to achieve by such means a reconciliation of the interests of producers and 
consumers with a view to promoting better living conditions throughout the nations 
of the world. FAO will not displace or duplicate the work of such organizations as 
UNRRA which will continue to be the action body in the distribution of relief to 
those countries needing it. FAO will, however, on the basis of the facts or informa- 
tion it has, make recommendations and bring problems to the attention of govern- 
ments and suggest their solution. From this point other agencies will assume the 
practical and difficult tasks of furnishing the necessary assistance. 


Canada’s participation in the Conference was active. At the first session of 
the Conference, the Canadian Ambassador to Washington, L. B. Pearson, was 
chosen as the Conference Chairman. Mr. Pearson had been prominent in the 
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Top: The Food and Agriculture Organization in plenary session. 


Centre: Sir John Boyd Orr, M.P., Rector of Glasgow University, 
famed Scottish nutritionist, scholar and farmer, who was unani- 
mously elected Director-General of FAO. 


Bottom: L. B. Pearson, Canadian Ambassador to the United States, 


Chairman of the Interim Commission of FAO and also Chairman 
of the First Conference. 
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work of the Interim Commission and had also acted as Chairman of that body. 
Owing to the First Conference being held in Canada, a substantial proportion of 
the technical and administrative staffs of the Conference was drawn from Canadian 
personnel. The Minister of the Dominion Department of Agriculture headed the 
Canadian Delegation. 

During the Conference great interest was fixed upon the selection of the 
permanent staff and in particular upon the choice of a Director-General to head the 
Organization. The selection by the member nations of Sir John Boyd Orr, inter- 
nationally known nutritionist, was a popular and unanimous choice. Sir John 
Boyd Orr will organize and direct the work of FAO during its first year of existence. 
In accepting the Director-Generalship he emphasized that in so doing, he became 
an ‘international civil servant’. 

The temporary seat of the new Organization will be Washington, D.C., pending 
final decision by the United Nations Organization as to its location. Eventually 
FAO will be located at the same place as the United Nations Organization. 


Agricultural Statistics 
Net Farm Income 


Net farm income (gross income including Government payments less operating 
expenses and depreciation charges) amounted to $1,241,000,000 in 1944. This 
was substantially higher than the previous high of $1,093,000,000 recorded in 1942 
and $240,000,000 greater than the $1,001,000,000 for 1943 while it was nearly 
double the 1941 figure of $627,000,000. 

Net farm income is defined as the net income accruing to farm operators and 
their families from their own farming operations. It does not include income to 
persons on farms from non-farm sources. Higher prices for farm products together 
with a pronounced expansion of live-stock production and high grain yields made 
the remarkable increase in farm income possible. 

Cash income from the sale of farm products increased consistently from 1941 
to 1944. The value of farm products consumed on the farm also increased steadily 
as a result of higher prices and increased consumption of meat, milk and eggs. The 
gross income did not reflect this consistent increase for these years as much of the 
increase in cash income that occurred between 1942 and 1943 represented receipts 
from sales of grain which were held over on farms from the heavy crop of 1942. 
For the net income calculations, these sales are credited back to the year 1942 
by taking into account values of changes in inventory of live stock and grain on 
farms. 

Gross income for 1944 increased 80 p.c. as compared with 1941. During the 
same period farm operating expenses and depreciation charges increased much less 
rapidly by 35 p.c. As a result, net income, excluding supplementary payments, 
increased by 114 p.c. or when supplementary payments are included by 98 p.c. 

Supplementary payments comprise the amount paid under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, the Prairie Farm Income Act and the Wheat Acreage Reduction 
Act and are included in the year in which they were earned. These payments which 
amounted to nearly $70,000,000 in 1941 declined in 1944 to about $1,450,000 as 
the result of favourable yields and increased prices. 

In the Maritime Provinces net income, which recorded steady increases up to 
1943, showed some decline in 1944. Quebec and Ontario, on the other hand, showed 
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consistent increases through 1944. Manitoba, whose net income doubled between 
1941 and 1942, continued to show additional increases in 1943 and 1944. Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta showed even sharper increases in 1942 over 1941 but declined 
considerably in 1943 as the result of lower crop yields. Net income in Saskatchewan 
in 1944 was over three times as large as in 1941 and in Alberta over twice as large. 


Net Farm Income in Canada, 1941-44 


OOS 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 

$ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
Casiivincome 226%. cic eee eee edn. ffosk lem ele 914,039 | 1,100,942 | 1,402,065 | 1,799,055 
Rncome nt dcind 2h.) pun Bere ee hs a. wd tenn 200,790 225,063 241,309 249,129 
Value of changes in inventory..)....0)0..0....4.... — 38,884 | +351,630 | —56,813 | —112,177 
Grlossincome.y oN eso) See any Pee ea 1,075,945 | 1,677,635 | 1,586,561 | 1,936,007 
Operating expenses and depreciation charceshein eae 517,976 606,132 621,880 696,557 
Net income excluding direct Government payments... 557,969 | 1,071,503 964,681 | 1,192,131 
pupplementary, payments: yes fee 69,443 21,422 36,355 1,449 
Net income including Government payments......... 627,412 | 1,092,925 | 1,001,036 | 1,240,899 


— SS i a a ee ee a 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products 


Annual estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products represent 
the gross returns from all products sold off farms valued at the prices received by 
farmers. The-estimates include bonuses or subsidies paid by the Dominion or 
Provincial Governments to farmers for the production of the commodities sub- 
sidized. They do not include payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, the Prairie Farm Income Act and the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act. In- 
creased production, together with higher farm prices, have acted to raise cash farm 
income substantially in the past few years. However, lower estimates of cash farm 
income for the first six months of 1945, together with materially reduced production, 
indicate a substantial reduction in income for 1945 as compared with 1944, 


Typical Rolling 
Country just north of 
Toronto where the 
rich soil and the 
moderate climate pro- 
vide ideal conditions 
for mixed farming. 


About 3,000,000,000 
pounds of Canadian © 
Bacon have been | 
exported tothe United 
Kingdom since 1939, 
mostly in the form of 
Wiltshire sides, two 
samples of which are 
shown. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1941-44 


Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 

$ 000 $ 000 $ ’000 $ 000 
Princeshdwara [slatide. sae ore rear nieee 8,551 ea tea keel 14,078 13,804 
INO Val SCOELA sein cts cette ce Oe eee Oe ements 20,063 P| 7876 24,917 26,582 
N@waBrunswiCks no... enka ear eon tre ae 19,448 25,178 30,823 S2o23 
MNEDECSE Ace A Ae ecto ie Rsv octet eestor: 144,879 174,306 199,150 216,862 
Ontario... the cet ete tetas ere erehe 286,487 355,976 383,711 410,554 
Manitoba nec hae fe ee rears cabs vets 81,648 103,422 145,741 173,991 
Saskatchewan scncem uy won cesie cere rene tue tee 161,955 195,825 327,417 527,216 
EAT DETEASE 20,4 erate eee as ee ene ee aay Soe nay ne 154,408 168,887 220,710 331,976 
British Columbianerce eae ee chet 36,600 44,600 55,518 65,847 
Totals erik. cress oe ee nee 914,039 1,100,942 1,402,065 1,799,055 


Farm Labour 


Throughout the war years, Canadian farmers were asked to produce and 
succeeded in producing vast quantities of food for export to the United Kingdom 
and other Allied Nations. These increased requirements came at the same time 
as the farm labour force was being depleted by enlistments in the Armed Forces 
and a considerable movement into industrial employment. Farmers and _ their 
families, therefore, were obliged to put forth a maximum effort and much credit 
must be given to them for the results that have been achieved. 


Food Consumption 


Studies have been made of the supplies of food available for civilian con- 
sumption in Canada during the pre-war years 1935-39 and during subsequent 
war years. For the most part, rates of consumption have increased but for certain 
foods, such as sugar, meat, fats and oils and rice, which enter largely into inter- 
national trade, it has been necessary to control consumption by means of consumer 
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rationing. The demand for food has increased sharply as a result of the higher 
incomes of a large percentage of the consuming public. Export demand has also 
increased sharply. However, the over-all increase in agricultural production has 
been, for the most part, sufficient to meet both these requirements. Details of 
available supplies by commodities on a per capita basis have been published in 
special reports of the Agricultural Branch and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics. 


Field Crops 


Acreage.— Canada’s seeded wheat acreage of 23,414,100 acres in 1945 remained 
almost unchanged from the 23,284,200 acres planted in 1944. At the same time 
it is 1,914,000 acres above the wheat acreage recommended by the Canadian 
Agricultural Objectives Program for 1945. During the War, Canada’s need was 
for greater production of coarse grains and oilseeds to feed her increased live-stock 
population and to fill the gap left by the stoppage of vegetable-oil imports from the 
Far East. In 1943, under the economic incentives supplied by the acreage bonus 
of $2-00 per acre on land removed from wheat and sown to coarse grains, flax or 
grass, together with a floor price for oats and barley, farmers shifted from wheat 
and seeded the smallest acreage since 1917. 

In 1944, however, the acreage premiums for acres diverted from wheat 
production was discontinued, while a guaranteed minimum price for wheat was 
set at $1-25 per bushel for No. 1 Northern wheat, basis in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur, as compared with a minimum of 90 cents in 1943. Since floor and 
ceiling prices for oats and barley remained unchanged, farmers turned again to more 
normal acreage levels and they have maintained them during the 1945 season. 

On Sept. 19, it was announced that during the five-year period ending July 31, 
1950, Canadian producers will receive not less than $1-:00 per bu., basis No. 1 
Northern, in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, on the authorized de- 
liveries for each crop year. For the balance of the 1945-46 crop year, at least, 
the Canadian Wheat Board initial advance will continue at $1-25 per bu., basis 
No. 1 Northern, in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. At the same 
time, the Government has instructed the Wheat Board to offer wheat for sale for 
export overseas at prices not higher than the current export price of $1-55 per bu., 
basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


Grain Production.—For 1945 the average wheat yield was estimated to be 
12-7 bu. per acre, the lowest yield per acre since 1937, and compares with 18-7 bu. 


Preparing the Soil, 
planting the seed and 
firming the soil in one 
operation with a 
tractor-drawn one-way 
disc seeder and packer 
attachment. 
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per acre in 1944 and the long-time average yield per acre of 16 bu. According to 
the second estimate of Canada’s 1945 wheat crop, total production is placed at 
308,610,000 bu. as compared with 435,535,000 bu. a year ago. Production in the 
Prairie Provinces amounts to 284,000,000 bu. which is a substantial decrease from 
the 1944 production of 410,600,000 bu. Ontario, the only important wheat-growing 
area in Canada outside of the Prairie Provinces, produced 21,503,000 bu. of wheat 
in 1945. All but 713,000 bu. of this total was winter wheat. When the present 
crop is combined with a carry-over of 258,394,518 bu. at July 31, the total wheat 
supply for the crop year 1945-46 amounted to about 567,004,518 bu. which was 
225,061,561 bu. less than for 1944-45 and the smallest total supply since 1938. 


Drought conditions in the Prairie Provinces were instrumental in causing fairly 
substantial decreases in the production of coarse grains this year. Oat production 
was down to 378,261,000 bu. from 499,643,000 in 1944. Despite increased seeded | 
acreage, barley production declined from 194,712,000 bu. in 1944 to 156,270,000 bu. | 
Oat and barley acreages failed their 1945 acreage objectives by 1,606,800 acres | 
and 687,500 acres, respectively. The combined production of autumn and spring | 
rye was estimated at 5,963,000 bu. as compared with 8,526,000 bu. in 1944, This 
decrease can be attributed to a smaller acreage as the average yield was the same 
as that of a year ago. The flaxseed crop was placed at 7,432,000 bu., which was 
2,236,000 bu. less than the 1944 production. Although the average yield for this 
oilseed crop was slightly lower in 1945, a decrease in acreage was largely responsible 
for the smaller crop. 


Decreased production and a smaller carry-over of coarse grains in 1945 has 
resulted in a tighter feed-supply position. To help alleviate this situation, barley 
exports have been prohibited and not until September were restrictions on the export 
of oats lifted. Advance equalization payments for barley have been raised from | 
15 to 20 cents per bu. to compensate growers whose barley crop might have found | 
its way into the export market for malting purposes at a premium of 5 cents per 
bu. Domestic maltsters are required to pay the 5-cent premium into the Equali- 
zation Fund. The same system of paying the premium into the Equalization Fund | 
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will apply to exporters in the.event that domestic supplies will permit the export 


of barley later in the crop year. 


Field Crops of Canada, 1944 and 1945 


3rd Estimate 1944 Crops 


Crop Gross 

Area Production Farm 

Value 

acres bu $ 
Wea theo min se vie 23,284,200 | 435,535,000 | 460,417,000 
Oats ete 14,315,000 | 499,648,000 | 268,217,000 
Banleyiaeeane en ce 7,290,700 | 194,712,000 | 132,191,000 
SY Capire ia ees ka 647,950 8,526,000 8,170,000 
IRE GIAVS Sale sana 3 83,600 1,269,000 3,265,000 
Beans cdinyaeea ae 99,500 1,432,000 3,762,000 
Buckwheate. soe. 256,000 5,553,000 4,667,000 
Mixed grains...... 1,518,100 57,431,000 34,300,000 
Kiaxseed ere ae.t- 13237100 9,668,000 24,360,000 
Corn, shelled...... 270,000 11,700,000 11,557,000 
cwt. 
PRotatoeszs..8 sss. 534,900 49,409,000 75,467,000 
Purnipsy €tchacas.: 147,200 31,852,000 27,670,000 
tons 

Hay and clover....} 10,119,700 15,102,000 | 192,837,000 
Mifaltarer ee ton lc 1,580,200 3,783,000 42,773,000 
Fodder corn...... 474,000 4,398,000 17,500,000 
Sugar beets....... 55,900 564,200 6,250,000 


2nd Estimate 1945 Crops 


Gross 
Area Production Farm 

Value 
acres bu $ 


23,414,100 | 308,610,000 | 326,800,000 
14,393,200 | 378,261,000 | 200,781,000 
7,350,500 | 156,270,000 | 106,333,000 
487,100 | 5,963,000 7,328,000 
82,000 1,192,000 3,293,000 
96,400 1,376,000 3,497,000 
261,100 5,409,000 4,286,000 
1,453,400 46,796,000 30,784,000 
1,059,200 7,432,000 18,131,000 
237,000 10,365,000 10,774,000 


cwt. 


507,600 36,235,000 72,680,000 
137,500 26,374,000 24,202,000 


tons 


10,219,000 17,892,000 | 216,847,000 
1,587,000 3,880,000 47,064,000 
492,500 3,967,000 14,925,000 
60,000 610,000 5,148,000 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1930-45 


NotTe.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate of 


4% bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of 
Year Production Wheat Wheat 
and Flour! and Flour! 
7000 bu. bu. bu. 
WOSON ere ar coneratgr cece eee tc ery ears Bt aaiiesds hyion ee byes a 420,672 244,221 258,693,887 
MOS Tecan tar etomecahercestoueed susie cocks ohansco inden ooetn Porro emir ol ons 321,325 216,328 207,029,555 
Ue Reese a nards Behe ePn 5 ELEC SEES eG ey REO Cen ee eR 443,061 173,014 264,304,327 
NOS Steer etre Teta nes Mens Sehnert eR cro eeia io ae ee 281,892 413,165 194,779,875 
TONS F Sele cee Bebe Sgt cotta teh EE GENO cs PRCE RS Do a Ie FOU SONNE aE 275,849 896,674 165,751,305 
VOSS ee ners Meee as Wey eR ROR Aare ae te 281,935 291,510 254,424,775 
NO SOR otrereaber da ciete Be RN RTT ees Cnty IE AEG CERT TEE _ 219,218 403,396 195,223,653 
TRUS Y fede cial ee iB cep cor eee nub cP ees SUR errant a ear 180,210 6,138,819 92,957,047 
OBS news ert e Meh Set coer che eee Sa eee eta ee raid bebawas trier 360,010 1,891,177 160,034,183 
O39) eats eacueie TI ee Oe ences ME nas teen Ls Baath, 520,623 444,368 192,674,368 
LULA ne he. Lore unt ea oer ty th diey otek eka cede eR IR re eee ena 540,190 122,036 231,206,246 
OA ee atetoley ort cohen Gre whet RC PACE AOE euch ca ee RE 314,825 29,103 225,828,434 
So DUAR ORAM A RAN pe st leer ay 8 or ee Ae, Re ae See ae Aa 556,684 3,022 214,700,902 
C7 one Hanon Pen FO iRe CSR AG log 58s EN Ey a eae 2 ae ae 284,460 432,931 343,322,389 
TAS uta tee tate eee. Fok meen ath Perera tka, fc, eee ris 435,535 404,547 343,608,564 
ICC Fa eee peraemeet eat ected ce nee RSA at ob earn eo VT ie ig 308,6102 3 3 
1 Imports and exports are for the years beginning Aug. 1, 1939 to 1944. 2 Subject to revision. 


Not available at time of going to press. 
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Sheep grazing on the hills of Western Canada. 


Live Stock 


Many important changes occurred during the war years in the Canadian live- 
stock industry. At an early stage it became apparent that there would be a great 
increase in the demand for meat both for the domestic market and to meet import 
requirements of the United Kingdom and other Allied Nations. Several forms 
of governmental encouragement to live-stock producers were introduced including 
price subsidies, bonus payments designed to divert crop acreage from wheat into 
feed grains, and freight assistance on the movement of feed grains from Western 
to Eastern Canada. As a result of these measures, together with higher prices and 
patriotic motives, the numbers of live stock on farms increased rapidly. 


Naturally, it was possible to increase hog production much more rapidly than 
that of beef cattle. The increase in sheep production was also rapid during the early 
years of the War. Numbers of horses had been declining before the War and 
although this trend was arrested in 1940, 1941 and 1942, it has again been down- 
ward since that time. Hog numbers marked a peak in 1943, but higher prices of 
grain, shortage of farm labour and other factors led to a considerable decline since 
that year and numbers at June 1, 1945, were approximately the same as at June 1, 
1940. Numbers of cattle on farms have continued to increase and at June 1, 1945, 
were at a record high level of 10,759,000 as compared with 8,374,000 at the same 
date in 1939. This increase has been reflected in substantially higher marketings 
of cattle and calves particularly in 1944 and 1945. 
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Numbers of Principal Species of Live Stock on Farms in Canada, June 1, 1939-45 


Year Horses Cattle Hogs Sheep 
7000 000 000 ‘000 

NBG Berane Wrest ac invoice aie e iieree eee 2,761 8,374 4,364 2,911 
HOYEG).. cod cdl Sieh ARS oe oS eae renee 2,780 8,380 6,002 2,887 
HG Aol eee aet pay eragerth seca clspaice ai Sie valay eras) Cease Fst 2,789 8,517 6,081 2,840 
Te cide teh He ERS OO ROKER ee ee eee 2,816 8,945 7,125 3,197 
POSS eeate ee eee er Ah oh orcgdire ci ceent Pr lth; 9,665 8,148 3,459 
HAA ete On See onal Mate vora a rpanatere aie Sh eed 2,735 10,346 Tefal 3,726 
HQ A Ae rare Ch ctieta siotecwtiducre sl areuhnst + 2,585 10,759 6,026 3,622 


Dairying 


Domestic and Export Situation.—During the six-year war period that has 
just terminated, the production of dairy products was very considerably increased, 
in order to meet home requirements and those for shipment to the United Kingdom 
and the continental war zones. Liberated countries were short rationed and impov- 
erished, making it necessary to supply them with food. The same situation is now 
being faced in enemy countries, and the dairy industry of this Dominion, along with 
other Empire countries, must be prepared to meet contingencies that may arise 
particularly for those products that can be shipped in concentrated form. 

In the domestic field, the problem is largely one of supplying greater quantities 
of fluid milk and cream, and of manufacturing sufficient butter to maintain the 
7-oz. ration in effect since Apr. 1, 1945. Before the War, practically one-third of 
the butter output was produced on farms; only about one-tenth of the total butter 
supply is now of farm origin. The gradual demobilization of military personnel, 
of course, has increased the number of civilian users and thus the domestic demand 
for fluid milk, butter and concentrated products. 


Hereford Cattle cross a Prairie bridge. Canada’s cattle herd has increased from just over 8,000,000 
head in 1939 to well over 10,000,000 in 1945: this has meant heavier marketings and greater 
supplies of beef both in Canada and abroad. 
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The export market promises to depend very much on the quantities produced 
or made available after domestic needs are taken care of. The contract with the 
United Kingdom for 125,000,000 Ib. of cheese per year still stands and, with the 
quantities required by UNRRA, there is a fair market for all the cheese that Canada 
can supply providing credit can be extended on a liberal basis within the framework 
of international finance. 


Milk Production.—In 1944 farmers produced 17,604,823,000 Ib. of milk, 
which represented an increase of nearly 85,850,000 Ib. over 1943 and 1,823,719,000 
lb. over 1939. Up to the end of August, 1945, milk production had increased 
9,000,000 Ib. over the January-August production of 1944; it is estimated that the 
1945 production will approximate 18,000,000,000 Ib. 


Butter Production.—The creamery butter make in 1944 declined 14,000,000 Ib. 
from the previous year, reducing the total from 312,000,000 to 298,000,000 Ib. This, 
of course, was due to the increased demand for all classes of dairy products and the 
fact that farmers (regardless of the attractive prices offered as a result of the 
Government subsidy of 10 cents per lb. butter-fat) were unable to produce sufficient 
milk for all purposes. Since fluid milk was in a preferred price bracket, so far as 
farmers were concerned, it was only natural that the demand for this product would 
impinge on butter production. However, controls exercised by the Agricultural 
Food Board directed the flow of milk in most of the essential channels. With the 
closing of some military establishments in 1945, this competition became less 
evident and the controls were removed as from Oct. 31. Due to the retreat from 
dairying in the Prairie Provinces (particularly Manitoba and Saskatchewan), 
creamery butter production in Canada during the period January to September 
was slightly reduced from that of a year ago. Nevertheless, it is expected that the 
1945 output may reach close to 295,000,000 Ib. 


Cheese Production.—Milk used for cheese has been subject to a Dominion 
Government subsidy since October, 1943. In addition, a quality bonus has been 
paid by the Ontario Government and a similar bonus, formerly paid by the Quebec 
Government, was discontinued on Novy. 1, 1944. These bonuses usually have been 
passed on to patrons and become a part of the total price. The payment of these 
subsidies and bonuses has had a marked effect on production. Also, the regulations 
applied by the Food Board of the Department of Agriculture (see paragraph above) 
stabilized farmer-patronage during the past two years. Thus, cheese production 
has been subject to less variation from month to month. Up to the end of September, 
1945, cheese production had advanced almost 6 p.c. over the same period of 1944, 
and it is estimated that the total production for 1945 will reach approximately 
183,000,000 Ib. 


Sales Income.—Farmers have increased their income from the sale of dairy 
products during the past six years, which encouraged them to carry on under labour 
shortages and mechanical handicaps of many kinds. In 1930 such income amounted 
to approximately $150,000,000 or 22 p.c. of the total income of Canada, exceeding 
1925 by more than $29,000,000. In 1939 (the first war year) income from dairying 
stood at $148,000,000; but with the increase in the price of other products, it repre- 
sented only 20 p.c. of the total. In 1944 income from dairying moved up to 
$264,000,000, the highest point in the history of the industry. The January to 
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September estimate for 1945 was approximately $213,000,000, and the yearly total 
promises to reach $275,000,000. 


Markets for Dairy Products.—Canada is not a butter-exporting nation, 
most of her production being needed for domestic use. During the past ten years 
the only export movement of any significance was in 1939. In exporting butter 
from Canada, it is the usual practice to ship this product from the Dominion when 
the stock position indicates a possible surplus after all domestic requirements are 
provided for. The object in so doing is to give a certain measure of price protection 
to producers. 


On the other hand, cheese is an export product. The 131,000,000 lb. shipped 
out of Canada in 1944 represented 73 p.c. of the total production, and practically 
all of it went to the United Kingdom. This represented a substantial advance 
over 1939, when exports were only 91,000,000 lb. The cheese contract between 
Canada and the United Kingdom in 1943-44 called for the shipment of 150,000,000 Ib. 
of cheese. In subsequent contracts this was reduced to 125,000,000 Ib. It is under- 
stood, of course, that there is a market in Britain for a much greater quantity of 
Canadian cheese. 


In 1944, 1,100,000 Ib. of powdered milk and 27,325,000 lb. of evaporated milk 
(principally the whole-milk product) were shipped out of Canada. Up to the end 


Canadian Milk Production won new laurels by the achievement of Alcartra Gerben, an Alberta- 

owned Holstein, in winning the world championship for Canada in 1945. Under the Dominion 
Government Record of Performance, 
which is surrounded by many safeguards, 
Alcartra Gerben completed the 365-day 
record with a production of 1,409 lb. of 
butterfat from 27,745 lb. of 5.08 p.c. 
milk. The previous champion from Car- 
nation Milk Farms, Seattle, Wash., had 
a production of 1,402 lb. of fat in a like 
period. The main picture shows a herd 
of well-bred Holsteins. Inset is a recent 
picture of the 1945 champion, Alcartra 
Gerben 
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of September, 1945, exports of concentrated milk products advanced 57 p.c. and 
may reach a grand total of 85,000,000 Ib. by the end of the year. 


Domestic Disappearance.—On a per capita basis the consumption of butter 
in 1944 worked out to almost 30 lb. (29-74), approximately 25 lb. of which was 
creamery butter, the remainder being dairy and whey butter. The total disappear- 
ance of 299,000,000 Ib. of creamery butter compared with only 271,000,000 Ib. in 
1940 but, due to rationing, it represented a decline of 5,700,000 lb. as compared 
with 1942. 


Although the Canadian people are not large consumers of cheese, it is a signifi- 
cant fact that the popularity of this product has increased slightly during the War 
due to the number of industrial workers employed, the scarcity of other food 
products, and increased buying power. In 1944, the domestic disappearance of 
cheese (all classes) was approximately 49,000,000 lb., of which 45,700,000 lb. was 
cheddar cheese. The per capita consumption was 4-08 lb.—slightly less than the 
4-66 lb. estimated in 1943. . 


The domestic disappearance of concentrated milk products has been restricted 
owing to the export demand, while wartime regulations limited the distribution of 
evaporated milk to preferred users. The consumption of concentrated milk products 
in 1944 was almost 16 lb. per capita as compared with 13 lb. in 1940. Fluid milk 
and cream on a milk basis amounted to 0-98 pt. per capita in 1944 as compared 
with 0-87 pt. in 1940. 


Dairy Production by Economic Areas, 1943 and 1944 


Milk Products 


Economic Area Butter 


and Year ° Total Evapor- 

Sales | Milk Pro- BAG chcess, sisted 

duction Creamery] Dairy Milk 
000 Ib. 000 Ib. ‘000 Ib. | 000 Ib. | '000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. 
Maritime Provinces........ 1943 220,127 1,092,727 18,978 8,346 1,753 1,239 
1944 232,816 1,088,204 18,202 7,923 2.217 2,699 
Quebec and Ontario........ 1943 2,624,022 10,655,624 || 167,556 | 15,590 |} 155,713 | 140,451 
1944 | 2,761,811 | 10,596,406 }} 156,780 | 15,817 | 166,912 | 135,422 
Prairie Provinces.......... 1943 593,355 5,295,320 |} 120,300 | 29,828 ; 6,369 10,291 
1944 625,103 5,293,280 || 117,583 | 29,215 8,266 13,767 
British Columbia.......... 1943 269,009 575,302 4,875 1,643 718 26,387 
1944 292,746 626,933 5,687 1,625 835 27,582 


311,709 | 55,407 | 164,553 | 178,368 
298,252 | 54,580 | 178,230 | 179,470 


TOtals yo Rne tk Pee eo 1943 | 3,706,513 | 17,518,973 
1944 | 3,912,476 | 17,604,823 


Poultry and Eggs 


In response to the wartime agricultural program, an unprecedented development 
took place in poultry farming during the past five years. The production of eggs 
showed an increase of 53-3 p.c. from 1940 to 1944 and the output of poultry meat 
an increase of 43-8 p.c. in the same period. The numbers of poultry on farms at 
June 1, 1945, showed a decline of 2 p.c. from the previous year. 
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Poultry Meat and Farm Egg Production, by Economic Areas, 1943 and 1944 


Poultry Meat Production Egg Production 
Economic Area 
and Year Farm- Farm- 
Marketed Home Total Marketed Home Total! 
Consumed Consumed 
000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 7000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. 
Maritime Provinces..... 1943 12,051 2,485 14,536 12,116 7,001 19,808 
1944 14,490 2G 17,252 14,756 8,615 24,218 
Quebec and Ontario..... 1943 92,661 26,322 118,983 104,570 34,454 143,875 
1944 103,494 29,580 133,074 114,971 39,717 160,298 
Prairie Provinces....... 1943 93,725 26,775 120,500 82,584 40,750 127,884 
1944 116,739 34,280 151,019 95,560 47,632 148,386 
BritisosColumbias se. 1943 SOS || ~ Bor 11,289 20,219 3,005 24,041 
1944 VIR 2,706 13,831 23,559 3,506 28,046 
Wotals:te.5 2. 52 1943 207,524 57,784 265,308 219,489 85,210 315,608 


1944 245,848 69,328 315,176 248,846 99 470 360,948 


1 Includes eggs for hatching. 


Special Crops 

Tobacco.—The expansion of the tobacco industry reached its pre-war peak 
in 1939, when 107,703,400 lb. were produced from 92,300 acres. The farm value 
of this crop was $19,443,800, which was less than the value of the smaller crop of 
101,394,600 Ib. in 1938, amounting to $20,269,700. The War, in its early stages, 
checked the expansion for a time, the acreage in 1940 being only 67,880. This 
check was caused by a virtual closure of the United Kingdom market. Export 
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restrictions became easier in 1942 and domestic consumption increased. Cigarettes 
taken out of bond for consumption in 1939 totalled 7,126,192,927, but by 1944 
the quantity had increased to 11,666,420,984. The area under crop had also 
increased to 88,495 acres in 1944, with a total production for that year of 105,415,500 
lb., having a gross farm value of $31,001,900. . 


In its Canadian agricultural program for 1945, the Agricultural Supplies Board, 
at the Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Conference, recommended a total area for 
all types of tobacco of 109,140 acres of which 88,900 acres were to be planted to 
flue-cured. Owing to weather conditions, however, the area in tobacco in 1945 
did not reach the objective, being estimated at 93,697 acres, of which 77,199 acres 
were planted to flue-cured in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, the greatest 
portion, 72,344 acres, being in Ontario. 


Sugar Beets.— Despite the acute shortage of farm labour which prevailed in 
Canada during the war years, sugar beet acreage in 1945 was increased to 60,000 
acres as compared with 55,900 acres in 1944. This was the largest acreage planted 
to sugar beets since 1942, although it fell far short of the 82,200 acres planted in 
1940. Although the Quebec acreage showed a decline from 2,700 in 1944 to 2,000 
acres in 1945, the yield per acre jumped from 6 to 10 tons per acre, giving total 
production of 20,000 tons or an increase of 3,800 tons over 1944. Acreages in Alberta 
and Ontario displayed fairly substantial gains, while yield per acre showed little 
tendency to change. Manitoba acreage remained unchanged at 10,000 acres. The 
output of refined beetroot sugar increased from 129,268,010 lb. in 1943 to 165,318,840 
Ib. in 1944. 


Maple Products.—Unusually warm days and lack of night frosts materially 
shortened the tapping season in 1945, which lasted approximately 3 weeks. The 
runs of sap were short and the quality of the syrup was much below 1944. Total 
production, expressed in terms of syrup, amounted to 1,530,000 gal., which was 
50 p.c. below the 1944 level of 3,090,000 gal. and 43 p.c. below the ten-year 1934-43 
average of 2,668,000 gal. The crop moved rapidly into consumption and more 
sales than usual were made direct to consumers. Supplies being light, prices received 
by producers were at the ceiling for the grades produced. Average prices received 
by producers for both syrup and sugar were slightly higher than during the 1944 
season, but with the greatly reduced output total returns to producers were much 
smaller. The value of the crop, including both sugar and syrup, amounted to 
$4,498,000 compared with $9,057,000 in 1944. - 


Honey.—Although there was a substantial increase in the number of colonies 
during the year, the 1944 honey crop amounted to only 34,970,000 Ib., a reduction 
of 12 p.c. from the 39,492,100 lb. crop produced in 1943. The average yield for 
the season was only 69 lb. per colony compared with 88 Ib. in 1943 and the pre-war 
average of 93 lb. The increased interest in beekeeping, which has been evident 
since the outbreak of war, continued and the number of beekeepers rose to the 
record figure of 40,700. The pre-war 1935-39 average was only 26,860. 

The total value of the crop, which was estimated at $5,253,000, was below the 
1943 estimate of $6,095,000, but was still 78 p.c. above the 1935-39 average. 
Average prices received by producers varied from 13 cents per lb. in Manitoba 
to 18 cents per Ib. in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. While prices in 
some provinces were above the 1943 level, the over-all average was down slightly 
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from 15-4 cents in 1943 to 15 cents in 1944. Prices received in 1944, however, were 
81 p.c. higher than those of the five-year pre-war average. 


Fibre Flax.—Under the stimulus of the wartime demands for this commodity, 
there was considerable expansion in acreage and production over the past five years 
during which time, through action of the Agricultural Supplies Board, the whole 
industry has been put on a mechanized basis. Field and mill processing machinery 
is now manufactured in Canada and mills in Ontario and Quebec are equipped to 
process retted flax straw into long fibre and tow. 


The area planted to this crop increased from 10,536 acres in 1939 to 47,070 
acres in 1942 but declined to 35,297 in 1943. The objective for 1944 called for 
plantings up to about 48,100 acres but actual acreage planted totalled 39,102 acres. 


Oil-Bearing Crops.—The fact that the War closed several sources of vegetable 
oils, stimulated the production of domestic oil-seed crops in Canada during the 
past few years. Flax is the principal oil-seed crop produced here, but when importa- 
tions from abroad were halted production of soybeans, sunflower seed and rapeseed 
was stressed in order to meet deficiencies. 


Flaxseed production was at its peak in Canada just prior to the First World 
War when the west was being opened up and flax made an excellent crop for new 
breaking. In 1912 over 2,000,000 acres were seeded to flax. Since then it declined 
and in 1938 a little over 210,000 acres were sown to this crop. With the advent of 
the Second World War and the urgent need for vegetable oils, acreages were rapidly 
increased and by 1943 the area sown to this crop soared to 2,947,800 acres. In 1944, 
however, only 1,323,100 acres were planted and production declined from 17,911,000 
bu. in 1943 to 9,668,000 bu. in 1944. For 1945, the estimated acreages were nearly 
300,000 acres in excess of the 1,059,200 acres actually planted in 1945. Likewise, 
yields per acre were slightly below those of 1944 with the result that production 
was down to 7,432,000 bu. in 1945. 
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The crushing capacity for flax and other oil-seed crops has increased steadily 
during the past four years until now it is estimated to be about 8,000,000 bu. per 
annum. The bulk of this capacity is located in Eastern Canada, but there are 
important sections of the industry in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The commercial disposition of the Canadian flaxseed crop during the crop year 
1944-45 covered almost 8,000,000 bu. distributed as follows: domestic crushers 
4,172,161 bu., exported 3,613,266 bu., total 7,785,427 bu. Most of the linseed oil 
produced from flaxseed goes into the paint, linoleum, printers’ ink, etc. Only 
limited amounts have been used for the manufacture of edible oils. 


Soybean production in Canada is not by any means new, but it a was only after 
the outbreak of war that acreage was expanded sufficiently to make it a crop of 
commercial importance. Production is centred chiefly in southern Ontario. 

The production of soybeans for beans is estimated at 681,820 bu. in 1944 as 
compared with 569,100 bu. in 1943. There was little change in acreage during the 
two years, the higher production being largely attributable to better yields. Outside 
of Ontario the only commercial production of soybeans in 1944 was in Manitoba, 
about 5,000 bu. being harvested. Preliminary estimates of soybean acreage seeded 
for beans in 1944 showed a total of 36,200 acres with 35,800 acres located in Ontario. 
In addition to the above acreage, there were about 8,900 acres of soybeans sown 
for hay in Ontario. Production of soybeans in British Columbia for commercial 
purposes disappeared in 1944. 


Sunflower seed was produced in commercial quantities in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan in 1944 with approximately 17,000 acres planted in these two provinces. 
A preliminary estimate of production indicated a total crop of 8,500,000 Ib. of seed 
as compared with 5,302,500 lb. in 1943. Deliveries of seed during the crop year 
1944-45 totalled less than 5,000,000 lb. The Canadian Wheat Board was authorized 
to purchase the crop at 5 cents per Ib. delivered f.o.b. at certain shipping points. 

The acreage seeded to rapeseed in Canada in 1944 was 12,030 acres as compared 
with 4,051 acres in 1943, most of this acreage was located in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. Owing to dry weather, the yield in southern Alberta was very disappointing, 
with a substantial proportion of the seeded acreage being abandoned. Commercial 
production of rapeseed in Canada in 1944 was estimated at 6,600,000 lb. or more 
than twice as much as was produced in 1943. During the crop year 1944-45, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has taken delivery of 3,500,000 lb. which is a substantial 
increase over the 877,000 Ib. delivered to the Board in 1943-44. This seed was 
crushed in Western Canada yielding over a thousand tons of rapeseed meal in 
addition to the marine engine oil, which is the primary reason for its production 
in this country. The Canadian Wheat Board has been authorized to purchase 
rapeseed at 6 cents per lb. delivered f.o.b. at shipping points named by the Board. 


Seed Crops.—The production of hay and pasture seeds, which in 1944 totalled 
57,776,200 lb., had a farm value of $8,317,100. The value of these crops showed 
an 18 p.c. increase over the value of 1943 and an increase of 137 p.c over the 1942 
value. While there are fifteen kinds of seed included in this classification, about 
95 p.c. of the total value in 1944 was accounted for by alfalfa, alsike clover, red 
clover, sweet clover, timothy and brome grass. Ontario led in 1944 with a total 
production of 16,690,000 lb., having a value of $2,500,000. 

The production of vegetable seeds, which in 1944 was valued at $2, 736, 000, 
has developed very rapidly since 1939. The cutting-off of European sources of a 
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great many kinds of these seeds caused Federal and provincial authorities to 
encourage production in Canada. Because of favourable soil and climatic condi- 
tions in British Columbia, the main producing areas are located in that Province. 
However, all other provinces have made contributions. Some conception of the 
rapidity of the expansion of this industry will be gained when it is considered that 
in 1938 there were only 16 growers in British Columbia and by 1941 the number 
had jumped to 200. This is more surprising when the very specialized nature of 
these crops is considered. 


Fruit and Vegetables 


Fruit.—The 1945 season proved very disappointing to fruit and vegetable 
growers after the unusually favourable prospects earlier in the year. The orchards 
bloomed heavily in Eastern Canada, but cool, backward conditions and frequent 
rains during the blooming period, coupled with heavy frosts, injured the blossoms 
‘to such an extent that very little fruit was formed. The continued wet weather 
during May and June seriously handicapped spraying and apple scab, which 
developed rapidly, and damaged both trees and fruit in all eastern provinces. 


Young Apple Orchards in the Okanagan Valley. Expansive areas in southern British Columbia 
specialize in the growing of apples and produce a fine quality of fruit. 
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In British Columbia good crops of fruit were produced. Although the apple harves; 
was not as heavy as in 1944, it was still 7 p.c. larger than the ten-year 1934-43 average: 
The Canadian apple crop in 1945 was estimated at 7,685,000 bu. and was only 43 p.c 
as large as the 17,829,000 bu. crop harvested in 1944. All other tree fruits als¢ 
showed declines from a year ago, due to the unusually small crops in Ontario. Thi 
grape harvest was the one bright spot in the Ontario fruit picture, the crop beings 
currently estimated at 62,886,000 lb. compared with 57,340,000 lb. last season. 


Values of Fruits Produced in Canada, 1941-44, with Five-Year Averages 1936-40 - 


Five-Year 
Fruit Average 1941 1942 1943 1944 
1936-40 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ADDPlES tee sche eee ee 10,414,000 9,472,000 |-14,390,000 | 16,814,000 | 22,807,001 
PEAS in eae eee ee ee a 724,000 1,137,000 1,429,000 1,462,000 2,007 ,00! 
Plums and sp riinesare miweiser 312,000 822,000 737,000 1,133,000 1,375,001 
Peaches oe ere arene 1,612,000 2,808,000 3,550,000 2,079,000 4,534,001 
A Dricots: 2) es ue eee 116,000 154,000 227,000 102,000 489,001 
Cherriest hy ote ac eee 565,000 1,413,000 1,587,000 1,545,000 1,909,001 
Totals reesEiruitserw eset 13,743,000 || 15,806,000 | 21,920,000 | 23,135,000 | 33,121,001 
Straw betes. maine en ee 2,049,000 2,211,000 2,057,000 3,337,000 2,303,00! 
RaspberrieStsnn ct ewe ee eee 987,000 1,156,000 1,664,000 2,708,000 2,682,00! 
GTA DES seach octet tee ee rere 867,000 1,252,000 1,862,000 1,733,000 2,380,00! 
Loganberries: 2 40.) pe eee 98,000 112,000 153,000 153,000 196,00! 
RotalscSinvallekinwiteeeeer aes 4,001,000 4,731,000 5,736,000 7,931,000 7,561,001 
Totals, All Fruits........... 17,744,000 || 20,537,000 | 27,656,000 | 31,066,000 | 40,682,00( 


Vegetables.—Vegetable growing, although one of the minor branches o 
agriculture, is nevertheless essential, as vegetables supply many of the element 
necessary to maintain the national health. With the outbreak of war some of thi 
sources of citrus fruits were cut off and other supplies were greatly reduced. In at 
effort to make up the deficiencies, particularly of vitamin C, which citrus fruit 
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supply, more and more emphasis was put on increasing Canada’s production of 
vegetables. One step in the program to ensure the increase was to bonus the 
growers of the four major processing crops—peas, beans, corn and tomatoes. 


According to a survey made in June, 1945, there was an over-all increase of 
approximately 8 p.c. in the area planted in 1945 over that of the previous season. 
Included in the total area is the acreage of the processing crops. In June of 1945 
the area under contract with the processors was 121,900 acres compared with the 
1944 contracted acreage of 117,800 acres, an increase of 3 p.c. 


Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through which is carried on educational and extension work 
to assist farmers. Agricultural colleges maintained by the provinces are: the Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College at Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario 
Veterinary Colleges at Guelph, and the College of Agriculture at Saskatoon. Three 
agricultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, while 

_faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Threshing Peas at a viner station in western Ontario. The vines are forked into the threshers where 
by means of beaters, the pods are opened and the peas separated from the chaff. 


Forest Resources 


Canada’s forests cover an area of 1,291,000 square miles, or more than one- 
third of the total land area of the country, but a considerable part of this vast 
forest is not suitable for commercial operations, either because it is too difficult 
and expensive to reach, or because the trees are not of satisfactory size and quality. 
The accessible productive portion of the forest covers 435,000 square miles, or 
278 million acres, and it is from this area that the whole output of sawlogs, pulp- 
wood, fuelwood, and other primary products is obtained. About 378,000 square 
miles of forest, classed as productive but not at present accessible, form a reserve 
for the future when transportation systems may be more highly developed. 

By far the larger part of the world demand for wood is for softwood, or con- 
iferous species. Canada possesses the principal reserves of softwoods within the 
British Empire, and these include large supplies of the most desirable varieties— 
spruces, Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red cedar, and white, red and other 
pines. In addition, the eastern provinces furnish hardwoods, such as birches, 
maples and elms, which are particularly useful for special purposes. 

The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be approximately 
311,000 million cubic feet*, of which 191,000 million cubic feet are accessible. In 
terms of ordinary commercial units of measurement, the accessible portion of the 
stand consists of 250,000 million feet board measure of sawlogs and 1,685 million 
cords of smaller material. Nearly 70 p.c. of the accessible stand is of softwood species. 

The extraordinary demand created by the War for forest products of all kinds 
imposed an abnormal drain on the reserves of merchantable timber. There was 
particularly severe over-cutting of such specially valuable trees as Sitka spruce 
and the finer specimens of yellow birch. In addition, shortages of labour seriously 
hampered protection of the forests against fire and other enemies, and forest 
research was brought almost to a standstill. As a result, special efforts to rehabili- 
tate the forests will be required in the post-war period. 

If the forests are not to be impaired, the volumes of wood removed each year 
to serve useful purposes and the volumes burned or destroyed by pests must be 
replaced by annual growth. The relationship between the normal pre-war rate of 
depletion and the rate effective under war conditions in 1941, 1942 and 1943 is 
illustrated in the following statement. 


* Usable volume; former estimates included volumes of stumps and unusable tops of trees. 
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| 
Forest Fires account 
| for an average of 
| about 11 p.c. of the 
annual depletion of 
standing timber in 
Canada. For the most 
‘part they are shown 
to be the result of 
human carelessness 


and folly 


Forest Depletion 


Note.—Volumes are stated in millions of cubic feet of standing timber. 


aN : 
sien eae 1941 1942 1943 

1930-39 
CuicelOrauSe ame ghee aka al A a wera 2,041 2,637 2,576 2,440 
Westrovedsby mire wy. Ree etn chen ene te oe 3 315 780 135 40 
_ Destroyed by insects and tree diseases...... 500 500 500 500 
Nl otals torte fier Sioa a - 2,856 3,917 3,211 2,980 


Most of the depletion takes place on the accessible portions of the forests and 
replacement on these areas requires an average annual growth of about 11 cu. ft. 
per acre. It seems probable that, under pre-war conditions, growth was equal to 
depletion, so far as total volume of trees of all species was concerned, but it is 
questionable whether the much higher rate of depletion experienced during the war 
years could be maintained indefinitely under present methods of forest management. 


While the War continued, Canadian production of forest products was limited 
only by shortages of labour. It now seems likely that, at least for several years 
to come, there will be a ready market for all the lumber and paper that can be 
manufactured. Wood proved, under war conditions, to be the most versatile of 
materials and it was frequently substituted for other materials that were in short 
supply. Tremendous new possibilities for use of inferior grades of wood, which 
now have limited or no use for industrial purposes, have been opened up by the 
development of chemical processes. 


The marketing outlook for Canadian lumber during the post-war period is 
very favourable. Domestic demand for construction. purposes will remain strong 
for several years, and, the British Ministry of Supply has indicated its desire to 
purchase 1,200,000,000 bd. ft. of Canadian lumber in each of the first two post-war 
years. The brisk demand for lumber in the United States will continue for some 
time, and strong markets may be expected in other Empire countries and in the 
liberated areas of Europe. 
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Canadian Forestry and FAO 


Plans adopted by the first Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations which was held at Quebec in October, 1945 (see p. 50), indicate 
that forestry and primary forest products will receive the same degree of attention 
from the new body as nutrition, agriculture and fisheries. Among its other activities, 
FAO will collect and make available to all member nations the most up-to-date 
information on forest resources and the supply of and demand for forest products 
in different parts of the world. It will facilitate the exchange of new research data 
between countries, and act as a clearing-house for all kinds of information respecting 
forestry and forest products. It may, at the request of the governments concerned, 
organize special missions to study forestry problems in individual countries. In 
co-operation with financial institutions, which presumably will be set up by the 
United Nations, FAO may be called upon to prepare plans for meeting the needs 
of large populations who now suffer from serious shortages of lumber, paper and 
other forest products. 

Canada, the world’s third largest producer and largest exporter of forest 
products, will benefit in large measure from these activities. Improved knowledge 
of the forest resources of other regions, prompt and reliable statistics respecting 
world-wide production and movement of forest products, and ready access to new 
information about technological developments in other lands will help Canadian 
foresters and forest industrialists to make rational plans for further developments 
in this country. The discovery of a new method of fighting forest fires in Europe, 
the erection of a large new sawmill in Brazil, or the invention of a new mechanical 
logging device in Australia—all these are of importance to Canada. Similarly, 
comparative studies of forest taxation or forest insurance which might be instituted 
by FAO on a world-wide basis could hardly fail to be useful when these questions 
_ are under consideration in Canada. 

In short, FAO will provide Canada with much valuable forestry information 
and will give Canada an opportunity to contribute the results of her own special 
experience to the improvement of forestry in other lands. 


Operations in the Woods 


Generally speaking, the operations in the woods form the preliminary step in 
the industry and provide the primary forest products in the form of logs or bolts 
which are the raw material for the mill operations that form the second stage. 
An exact separation of the statistics relating to these two stages in the industry 
cannot always be made nor can the lumber industry be treated as entirely distinct 
from the pulp and paper industry. Woods operations produce not only sawlogs but 
pulpwood, ties, poles, piling, square timber, mining timbers, firewood, fence posts, 
wood for charcoal and excelsior manufacture, and wood for distillation. It is often 
impossible to state for what purpose the timber being cut will eventually be used. 
Many lumber manufacturers install machinery for cutting-up and barking pulp- 
wood, and direct a part of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp manufacture; some 
pulp and paper companies operate sawmills in connection with their plants for the 
purpose of utilizing the larger timber on their limits. 

It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1943 involved 
the investment of over $281,000,000, gave employment during the logging season 
amounting to 32,337,000 man days, and distributed over $180,000,000 in wages and 
salaries. 
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A well-managed, forty-year-old Stand of Red Pine after taking a cut of commercial-sized timber 
Canada’s forests are a heritage which, with wise management, economic operation and adequate 
protection, will serve in perpetuity. 
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Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1939-43 
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Products 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Wogs and DOltSa.g Ata ee 55,685,197 TONS 70 86,514,625 92,897,611 99,852,479 
UID WOOdMrey te sever nel: cant ee 58,302,668 74,347,132 88,193,045 | 103,619,151 | 110,844,790 
LOIRE WOO eam ete eee ees: 33,058,240 33,297,756 26,662,296 27,264,486 45,152,897 
Elewn railway ties... .o.<:..«; 2,048,186 1,788,001 1,547,780 878,830 1,138,663 
LEON (See. oh BARE tal oe i Ra 2,940,361 2,691,107 2,467,336 2,663,603 2,032,681 
Round mining timber........ 1,461,507 5,707,677 2,458,435 2,169,268 3,418,857 
EHCEEDOStS tp re ne nee ne 1,111,883 999,934 964,568 1,291,393 1,902,546 
Wood for distillation......... 289,230 518,204 588,747 745,408 774,344 
Be CEM All Steen ac eee eas 267,437 270,320 262,521 341,607 464,365 
Miscellaneous products....... 2,582,689 SsloOwae 3,503,736 2,500,534 3,033,661 

Totalstso ce 38 157,747,398 | 194,567,875 | 213,163,089 | 234,371,891 268,615,283 


The Lumber Industry 


Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is the property 
of the Crown, lumbermen being granted cutting rights only. This land is adminis- 
tered by the various provincial departments. Conifers usually form about 95 p-c, 
of the total cut of all kinds of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hard- 
woods. Spruce is the most important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced in every 
province. Douglas fir, which is produced almost entirely in British Columbia, 
comes second, with hemlock, white pine and yellow birch next in order of importance. 
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The industry includes products of: sawmills; shingle, tie, lath, shook, stave, 
heading and hoop mills; and mills for the cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. 
Sawn lumber produced in 1943 amounted to 4,363,575 M ft. valued at $151,899,684. 
Shingles numbered 2,565,752 M squares at $10,020,804, sawn ties 4,139,767 at 
$3,262,116, and lath 114,029 M at $554,278. The gross value of production for 
the industry as a whole showed an increase of 1-5 p.c. over the total for 1942. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1943 


ee eee eee — eee nen 
SS OODoDoOoODaoOQoQuQooaoaoaaeaee SSS ee 


: . Sawn Lumber Total 
Province or Territory Production Sawmill 
Products 
M ft. b.m. $ $ 

Prince edward island... 4.2. 4 ee coe eee OscO2 168,089 232,790 
Ova SCOtIAt A a ete eee. Ge nT va on etre SU a eereie 233,376 7,679,588 8,446,279 
News BrinswiGkoss ac. ie stitch oat onc ol atta ee gene 303,706 11,042,769 15,770,038 
Oiuiebecweerteeirs hewn Cio ere rs agen) see ne oe eae ti iene 961,946 35,170,296 45,641,615 
OCntari Owes. ote os Ree ek oe a erie ae rere 544,490 21,261,613 26,732,478 
YE hah ho] of emer eh eee hs ea alee he ey, dnote ucar Mey oie tLe WlooG 2,379,356 2,538,835 
Saskatche wa their crctes siete cone ach caper eee ee ee eter rae ete 132,302 3,595,465 3,934,544 
ya Veh g 2 eee ag tec er RR TREN meena fe NOt Eoo lutte Gs 168,077 4,768,906 5,493,110 
Britishe Colttmbiaset orto atta ere error 1,941,966 65,808, 102 87,069,697 
Wail OF le eee een a ER ose oie, Ses tsp ee ete 474 25,500 25,950 
TN Otals:, . <2 ctl eee ie eae ere ote 4,363,575 151,899,684 195,885,336 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The manufacture of paper was a relatively unimportant industry in Canada 
until the last two decades of the past century when wood-pulp superseded rags as a 
raw material. Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources and widely distributed water 
powers have been largely responsible for the remarkable development of the 
industry. From the early ’twenties until 1941, the pulp and paper industry headed 
the lists in net value of production and in wage and salary distribution, replacing 
the sawmills in both cases. Since 1942, some of the war industries have surpassed 
it in these respects. In these comparisons only the manufacturing stages of the 
pulp and paper industry are considered, no allowance being made for capital invested, 
employment furnished, payroll, or production of operations in the woods. 


The volume of pulp and paper produced in 1944 was about the same as in the 
previous year. However, because of substantial increases in the price of pulp and 
paper, the gross value of the products of this industry rose to a new high. 


Considering only the manufacturing aspect of the industry, or the manufac- 
ture of wood-pulp and paper, the gross value of production in 1944 was 7-4 p.c. over 
the previous record of 1943 and an increase of 51-6 p.c. over 1929. Figures from 
1930 are:— 


Gross Net Gross Net 
Production Production Production Production 
1930............. $215,674,246 $107,959,927 1938............. $183,897,503 $ 89,034,186 
1331 te en ieee Bs, 16620% 1939............. 208,152,295 103,123,660 
1933............. 123/415,492 57,289,643 DAO cy aes eae AD Ooo 
19416. 884,726 76 14 co2 08 
TOS To ee ea oo Gt 1106 77,696,593 
1985......0...20. 159,325,546 79,199,741 1942............. 386,697,277 164,500,420 
199606 oe ates. 682,995 86,406,163 1943........:.... $44,411,614: 164,244,088 
1937............. 226,244,711 106,002,017 1944............. 369,846,086 174,492,103 
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A ‘‘Boom”’ of Pulpwood on the Ottawa River. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1944, comprised 27 
making pulp only, 50 combined pulp and paper mills, and 27 making paper only. 
In 1944 the 77 mills making pulp produced 5,271,137 tons valued at $211,041,412, 
representing a decrease of less than 0-1 p.c. in quantity but an increase of 8-5 p.c. 
in value over 1943. About 69 p.c. by quantity was made in combined mills and 
used by them in papermaking and about 31 p.c. was made for sale in Canada and 
for export. 


Newsprint made up 75:2 p.c. of the total production of Canada’s 77 paper mills 
in 1944; paper boards 14-5 p.c.; wrapping paper 3-9 p.c.; book and writing paper 
3-3 p.c.; and tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 


Production of Newsprint and Total Paper in Canada, 1936-44 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
OSG ree eh ce Ieee eae ears 3,225,386 105,214,533 3,806,710 146,354,666 
KOS Aamo Sate tone ORD Sere Cer heme nena 3,673,886 126,424,303 4,345,361 175,885,423 
JO So ai han hea a a OT, He 2,668,913 107,051,202 3,249,358 151,650,065 
OS OPE eee Petr aM res Nate ae ete ae eae 2,926,597 120,858,583 3,600,502 170,776,062 
ROA Ora er ete ea ems Or et & shore Ol 3,503,801 158,447,311 4,319,414 225,836,809 
SE by od 2 ele ign Riis ce ae Ane Ca Rae eee oS SrOLOMIOO 158,925,310 4,524,776 241,450,292 
Rey Oa en sla il EE ga Meee ORE RC ete, RU 3,257,180 147,074,109 4,231,767 230,269,512 
OAS eee rete eee taeanys me Mpc Lr wise! techs 3,046,442 152,962,868 3,966,344 234,036,152 
JCC Dit Bie ae, Sa 8 La aha ALR eM Re aA Fn Bd 3,039,783 165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545,841 
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A Power Saw Mechanic chopping 
out the undercut before sawing 
is begun on the opposite side of 
the tree. Small portable machines 
such as the one here shown are 
helping to bridge the manpower 
shortage in the woods. 


Monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production for 1945 are:-— 


Tons Tons 
Janta twas: tee cen eee ae O45 UOO JUNE Tack ace acto dae ee ec OO La 
Hebriiany eee ee ee coo FOOL SP ULL VE rece cei eee eee 270,640 
Marchasttey. ener cer 263,776 AUIZUSta Saceeasiets a ee OTOL 
April vr. atten. 245,429 Septembetoe 5 aan ere 269,963 
Mav ince co ete en ee w20474 64 Octoberiey ese ee 310,975 


The Newsprint Situation.—During the latter part of 1944 and the early 
part of 1945 electric power, which had been taken from certain newsprint mills 
for direct war needs, was returned to the mills, and newsprint production was then 
increased in some cases. During the same period, the supply of pulpwood also 
increased and labour commenced to become more plentiful. As a result of these 
improvements, the production of newsprint in Canadian mills in the first nine 
months of 1945 amounted to 2,372,144 tons, or an increase of 6-3 p.c. over the same 
period of 1944. Estimates for the fourth quarter of 1945 indicate a further gain 
and it is anticipated that total production in 1945 will amount to about 3,250,000 
tons or a gain of 6-9 p.c. over the production of 3,039,783 tons in 1944. In the last 
pre-war year, 1939, production was 2,926,597 tons which is about 9-9 p.c. below 
that estimated for 1945. 


During the war years not only was newsprint production allocated under the 
jurisdiction of the Newsprint Administrator appointed by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, but deliveries to various world markets were also allocated on 
a monthly basis. In 1945, the United States market was allocated 200,000 tons 
a month during the first six months, 220,000 tons a month during the third quarter, 
and 230,000 tons a month during the fourth quarter. Canadian consumers were 
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allocated 15,700 tons a month during the first six months, 16,800 tons a month 
in the third quarter and 17,500 tons a month in the fourth quarter of the year. 
Overseas markets received 37,500 tons a month during the first half of the year 
and 42,000 tons a month during the last half. 


Under the allocations as stated above, Canadian consumers received more 
newsprint during the six war years than they did in the six pre-war years. For 
United States consumers, Canadian mills have more than filled the gap caused by 
loss of United States and Scandinavian tonnage. During the war emergency, 
Canadian mills also supplied over 80 p.c. of the quotas for South American countries 
and, with help from Newfoundland, provided all the imports for Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa and India. Over 40 countries relied chiefly on Canada for 
their wartime newsprint supply. 


In October, 1945, it was announced that allocation of Canadian newsprint 
production to all markets other than to Canada would be discontinued as of Dec. 
31, 1945, and that the industry compensation plan which has been functioning 
since Sept. 1, 1942, under which wartime burdens were distributed among. all 
Canadian newsprint companies, would also be terminated on that date. 


A large modern Pulp and Paper Plant in New Brunswick. 


His Excellency the Ear! of Athlone, Governor General of Canada, and Her Royal Highness 
Princess Alice admire the six matching blue foxes presented to Princess Alice by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on the occasion of the Company's 275th anniversary on May 2 1945. 


Fur Production 


The fur trade has been important in the Canadian economy since the earliest 
days of exploration. Wild fur-bearing animals were numerous in almost all areas 
of Canada, but with the advent of settlement the animals have been driven farther 
and farther afield. In the past fifty years, however, there has been a gradual 
development of fur farming both as a specialized industry and as a side-line enter- 
prise on general farms. 


The value of pelts taken in Canada, both from wild life and fur farms, has 
increased rapidly during the war years. The number of pelts taken fluctuates 
sharply from year to year depending on trapping conditions and disease, parti- 
cularly among the smaller animals such as squirrels and rabbits. Prices have risen 
sharply in recent years and demand both for use in Canada and for export has been 
very strong. The Dominion and Provincial Governments have been active in 
developing a strong policy of wild-life conservation in Canada. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Years Ended June 30, 1930-44 


Pelts ACs Pelts PAce 

Year Ended of Value Year Ended of Value 

June 30 Sold from June 30 Sold from 

Number Value Fur Farms Number Value Fur Farms 
$ $ 

NOS O aes ar ks 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 1OSShe se eee 4,745,927] 13,196,354 43 
TOS lean sio: 4,060,356 |} 11,803,217 26 TOSO Roe: 6,492,222) 14,286,937 40 
ROB 2h re ees 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 1940.75 ica 9,620,695] 16,668,348 31 
LOSS ee ee 4,503,558 | 10,305,154 30 14 se cee LAB BB) PHS LEBL ON 26 
LOS 4x een, 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 1942 Se ees 19,561,024] 24,859,869 19 
LOSS asi r se 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 1943 Sree 7,418,971) 28,505,033 25 
LOS 6 pases ti 4,596,713 | 15,464,883 40 1944 ....... 6,324,240] 33,147,392 28 
MOS (erste es 6,237,640 | 17,526,365 40 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended June 30, 1942-44 


Pelts Values 
Province or Territory 
1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 32,427 31,280 24,706 735,189 760,385 890,362 
INOVaeSCOtIaA nH Serie icres eas 101,731 125235 101,913 532,059 920,515 764,863 
New Brunswick......... 78,910 70,167 70,159 834,671 864,489 834,741 
Onehecke neuer tisiet cen 601,211 541,788 519,155 3,894,630 4,562,354 6,167,605 
Ontariowmr ac aie hee 1,024,195 | 1,048,178 | 1,049,371 3,965,003 5,806,743 7,129,781 
Manitoba aucrtssesuns tence 844,631 878,989 880,622 2,596,436 3,242,655 3,832,641 
Saskatchewall eset oie 3,813,447 | 1,174,164 | 1,106,354 2,245,275 2,440,942 OS ASt th 
AID erta se evn te wrk ces beta 11,713,686 | 2,446,665 | 1,513,951 5,162,636 4,542,818 4,686,311 
British Columbia........ 838,750 677,168 682,371 1,655,137 1,860,990 2,736,991 
Northwest Territories... . 445,336 385,440 297,633 2,840,701 3,165,107 2,199,132 
WALK OMce ene Mite meee 66,700 52,897 78,005 398,132 338,035 467,188 
Canada vy. cere 19,561,024 | 7,418,971 | 6,324,240 || 24,859,869 | 28,505,033 | 33,147,392 
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Muskrat Trappers of 
northern Manitoba 
hanging pelts on) 
stretchers to dry. i 


During the war years, the value of Canadian raw fur production has shown 
substantial increases; the value of pelts sold from fur farms and those taken by 
trappers during the year ended June 30, 1944, reached a new record at $33,147,392. 
This was an increase of 16 p.c. over the 1943 figure, which was, in turn, an increase 
of 15 p.c. over the 1942 total. Approximately 72 p.c. of the 1944 value represented 
furs taken by trappers in the wild. 

Generally higher prices were responsible for the increased valuation in 1944. 
Pelts of mink contributed the largest amount to the total value with a valuation 
of $7,151,809. Beaver was second with $4,841,221, muskrat third with $4,654,641 
and standard silver fox fourth with $4,390,912. New-type fox pelts rose in price 
from an average of $41-39 in 1943 to $59-27, blue fox from $26-38 to $31-79, white 
fox from $28-37 to $32-83, standard silver fox from $24-84 to $33-99 and red fox 
from $12-50 to $13-90; fisher rose from $50-63 to $76-21, ermine from $1-58 to 
$2:17, otter from $19-33 to $23-99 and beaver from $29-96 to $37-02. 


Fur Farming.—Although the fox was the first important commercial fur 
bearer to be raised in captivity, many other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals are 
now being raised—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and rabbit. Mink farms 
are the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming next. From 
1920 to 1939 fur farming in Canada expanded rapidly and during that period there 
was a marked change in the type of furs that were most acceptable to the market. 
Black fox was popular twenty-five years ago. A few years later the highest prices 
were being paid for quarter and half-silvers and during recent years the full-silver 
and new-type have been setting the upper price limit. The development of the 
new-type fox and mink has proven to be an incentive to the fur-farming industry. 
New-type fox such as platinum, platinum-silver, pearl-platinum and white-marked 
are meeting a ready market as are the new-type mink including silver-sable, 
platinum-silver blue, snow-white and a number of other colour phases. In 1939 
the Dominion Government introduced the grading of furs under the Department 
of Agriculture. One of the main objectives in grading is to secure uniformity, so 
that furs may be bought by grade without the necessity of buyers from foreign 
countries personally examining the pelts. 
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Statistics of Fur Farming.—The number of fur farms in operation in Canada 
in 1943 was 6,973 compared with 7,835 in the preceding year and it is expected 
that there will be a further decrease in 1944. Most of the declines have occurred 
in the smaller farms or where fur-bearing animals are kept as a side-line to general 
farming. The difficulties which have been experienced in securing meat for feeding 
and necessary extra labour have made it hard for these smaller enterprises to operate 
economically. Although there was a smaller number of farms in 1943, the value 
of fur-farm property increased to $17,403,249, 25 p.c. higher than in the preceding 
year. This increase in capital was due largely to the values of animals which had 
risen in sympathy with higher values for pelts. Quebec stood first among the 
provinces in value of fur-farm property with 21:5 p.c. of the total. The other 
provinces ranked as follows: Ont., 20-9 p.c.; Alta; 15:1°p.c; Mani, 13-0 p:eiiP. EL. 
? Dp.coasle, 7-1p.c')N.B:, 5-4:p.ci; BiC., 4-9 pes N:S).2-9 p.c.;and Yukon, 0-1 p.c. 


The total revenue of the fur-farming industry in 1943 was $9,846,005, 91 p.c. 
of which was received from the sale of pelts and the remainder from the sale of 
live animals. Silver and new-type fox pelts accounted for $5,011,756, or 56 p.c. 
of the total pelt sales, and mink for $3,823,656, or 43 p.c. The average value of. 
silver-fox pelts was $30-88 compared with $21-94 in 1942, and of standard mink 


SS SEE a a ee 


Red Fox Pelts in bins at a fur auction warehouse. 
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pelts $15:24 compared with $7-98. Live silver fox sold numbered 5,083 and were 
valued at $328,857; mink numbered 7,707 valued at $229,257; and new-type fox, 
including platinum, white-face, silver blue, etc., numbered 2,024 valued at $310,870. 
Compared with 1942, the total value of pelts sold showed an increase of $2,219,559, 
while the value of live animals sold increased by $470,447. 


The value of the animals on the farms at the end of 1943 was $10,044,903, 
of which 62 p.c. was of silver and new-type fox and 35 p.c. of mink. The 95,300 
silver and new-type fox on the farms was an increase over the preceding year of 
151, and the 119,266 mink an increase of 14,580. The total number of fur-bearing 
animals on farms was 219,257 compared with 204,480 in 1942. 


From information received direct from the fur farmers, it is estimated that 
115,000 standard silver fox, 53,400 new-type fox and 255,200 mink will be pelted 
in the season 1945-46. 


Marketing and Trade.—Montreal is recognized as an international fur 
market, and fur auction sales are held also at Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
Through the medium of the Canadian fur auctions, grading and marketing of furs 
have been placed on a scientific footing, resulting in more or less stabilized con- 
ditional prices to the benefit equally of trapper, breeder, manufacturer, distributor 
and consumer. 


Before the outbreak of war, a large proportion of the production of Canadian 
furs found its way to the London market where the furs were prepared and manu- 
factured and returned to Canada in the form of the finished product. Under the 
circumstances brought about by the War, Canada’s trade in furs is now carried on 
mainly with the United States. 


Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, 1937-44 


Exports! Imports 
Year 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ITE ey aie ees tetas ex aa cere oN 1OK22, 587 5,728,014 | 17,515,460 || 1,676,407 | 4,293,135 8,169,840 
LOSS Shack Ue ee ee 8,794,834 4,478,818 | 14,096,503 || 1,135,686 | 3,148,940 5,650,624 
1089.5 oe ee 7,054,745 6,772,641 | 14,568,986 || 1,018,417 | 4,455,938 7,133,052 
1940 8 ean eeiee eee 3,°06,271 | 12,187,096 | 16,176,075 920,528 | 6,813,080 8,885,540 
TOA TN: cos She, eee ee ee 430,428 | 14,883,751 | 16,159,033 || 1,970,910 | 4,112,345 9,120,337 
LOZ Renee eS 156,586 | 16,869,153 | 17,976,615 945,360 | 3,306,214 6,448,861 
1943382. 5, ore 66,844 | 25,086,912 | 26,448,522 496,578 | 4,923,632 8,613,879 
1944S ee Ae ee 28,321 | 25,748,651 | 27,029,329 250,280 | 6,832,775 | 11,434,257 


1 Canadian produce only. 


During the past twenty years or so, immense improvements have been made 


in the dressing, dyeing and finishing of furs. 


In 1943, the 16 fur-dressing and 


dyeing plants in Canada treated 8,440,998 fur skins, the chief kinds being rabbit 


(3,963,997), squirrel (1,239,763), and muskrat (1,073,032). 


The number of plants 


engaged in the manufacture of fur goods—coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc.— 
numbered 495 with a total output valued at $39,131,614. 
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A long road lies between 
the animal in the field 
and the finished coat 
or neckpiece. The 
process of fur working 
is exacting and com- 
plex and requires the 
attention of skilled 
craftsmen — buyers, 
sorters, cutters, de- 
signers, sewers and 
glazers. Three of the 
many steps involved 
in the turning out of a 
fur coat are shown. 


Top: Skins originally 
short and compara- 
tively broad (mink, 
beaver, opossum, 
muskrat) can be ‘‘let- 
out’’ by cutting into 
bias strips about 14 
inch wide and “‘drop- 
ped”’ in re-sewing. A 
mink skin about 13 x 
3 inches can be 

| ‘““dropped”’ to 26 x 1 

inch. Working time 

on skins for a full- 

length mink coat (70 

skins) is about 4 

weeks. 


Centre: Fur sewing is 
a highly specialized 
trade. The machine 
overcasts fur strips so 
that they lie flat and 
fit together with no 
visible joins from the 
fur side. 


Bottom: Glazing is the 
final finishing of a fur 
coat, to make the skin 
silky and glossy. A 
steam iron is used, the 
canvas base of which 
steams the fur and the 
supporting metal frame 
dries the steamed sur- 
face. Glazing a bea- 
ver coat takes from 2 
to 3 hours. 


Fishing Schooners at the docks at Lunenburg, N.S. 


Fisheries Production 
The Outlook for the Fisheries Industry 


Preliminary reports show that in the first eight months of 1945, the latest 
period for which figures are available at time of writing, there was no halt in the 
upward trend in dollar return from Canadian sea-fishing operations that had been 
manifest since early inthe War. Continuing world food shortages and the imperative 
needs of liberated European peoples, are maintaining maximum demand for Can- 
adian fish, and prices remain firm. Preliminary figures for the eight-month period 
indicate a substantial increase in the catch of sea fish and shellfish, as compared 
with production in the corresponding months of 1944, and an increase of several 
million dollars in the value of the landings. Although no definite information has 
been received regarding the fresh-water or inland fisheries—practically all of which 
are under the administration of provincial authorities whose statistical reports are 
made up at year-end—it is probable that here, too, there has been some increase 
in aggregate return. 


In the light of the January-August showing in the sea fisheries, and with fish 
demand continuing at a high level, it is estimated that for the full year 1945 the 
value of Canada’s return from fisheries production will exceed the 1944 total which, 
at approximately $89,000,000, was the highest on record. For that matter, from 
1941 onward a new high mark has been reached each successive year. In 1938, 
the last complete pre-war year, fisheries production had a total marketed value of 
slightly less than $40,500,000. That figure had at times been substantially exceeded 
in earlier years but in no year had the return ever approached recent levels. 


Wartime demand and price firmness explain the great gains in dollar return, 
of course, but it should be kept on record that the fishermen and fish processors 
did exceedingly well in maintaining production under wartime difficulties. They 
kept the over-all output at approximately the pre-war level though their numbers 
had been reduced by enlistments and the flow of workers to munitions plants and 
though the fishing fleet was cut in size by the requisitioning of several score of the 
most productive vessels for use in the naval service. Moreover, not only was 
production, generally, well maintained but the necessary adjustments required to 
meet the needs of the United Nations, especially the United Kingdom, for particular 
commodities, such as canned herring and canned salmon, were effectively made. 


How long the present demand situation will continue cannot be foreseen, nor 
can it be predicted with any certainty just what the conditions will be as to world 
trading and economics in the years after the period of transition from war to peace. 
The latter question, of course, is of paramount importance as regards the position 
of the Dominion’s fishing industry when the transition period has gone by. The 
country’s fisheries resources are great and, obviously, the industry must continue 
to-rely mainly upon external markets until domestic population is much larger 
than it is to-day. 


So far as demand at present and in the immediate future is concerned, it is 
obvious that the supply position vis-d-vis demand will soon be modified by the 
return to production of some countries that were completely or partially forced 
out of fisheries operations during the war years. Indeed, return has already begun. 
Norway, for example, one of the world’s principal fish producers in pre-war days 
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A Bag of Fish about to be 
dumped into the deck pens. 
The underside of this section 
of the net is protected from 
chafing by cowhides. 


and a keen competitor of Canada in marketing some fish foods, is now back in 
production, though naturally not yet on the old scale. World food needs are so 
great, however, that for the time being, the demand for Canadian fish remains at 
a high level. 

Among the important elements entering into current demand for fish from the 
Dominion are the requirements of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration as it carries on its plans for the alleviation of distress in European 
areas that had been overrun and looted by the Nazis. All told, Canada has under- 
taken to make available to this agency approximately 30,600,000 lb. of processed 
fish from the country’s total output from July, 1945, to the end of June, 1946. 
Shipments planned for the year include 14,200,000 lb. of canned products, 12,000,000 
lb. of pickled fish, 3,000,000 Ib. of salted fish, and 1,300,000 lb. of smoked herring. 
(These quantities and also the total commitment are subject to change, according 
to fluctuations in production during the year and adjustments that may become 
necessary in the food requirements of different countries.) The canned fish going 
to UNRRA will consist mainly of herring, mackerel, and chicken haddie or flake- 
fish; the pickled fish will be, for the most part, herring and mackerel; and the salted 
fish, cod or other groundfish. Deliveries are now in progress. 

The United Kingdom, where food needs are still pressing, will receive from the 
Dominion out of 1945 production about 67,200,000 Ib. of canned salmon. Ship- 
ments are being made under arrangements similar to those in effect between Ottawa 
and London during 1941-44 which made available to the British Ministry of Food 
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the great bulk of the annual output of the British Columbia plants, where practi- 
cally all of Canada’s canned salmon is packed. The quantity of canned salmon 
made available to the domestic civilian market from the 1945 pack will be approxi- 
mately 14,400,000 lb., an increase over the amount released for Canadian civilian 
consumption in the earlier years of the wartime agreements with Britain. Incident- 
ally, it may be noted that the British Columbia salmon pack for 1945 will be much 
larger than the output in either 1944 or 1943 and may exceed the production in 
1942 when more than 1,811,500 cases (48-lb. cases) were put up. Pack figures for 
1945 are not yet complete but the output to October exceeded 1,600,000 cases with 
several weeks of the canning season still ahead. 


Great Britain is also to receive from Canada about 40,700,000 Ib. of canned 
herring from the output for the 1945-46 season. The bulk of the shipments will 
be from British Columbia. Frozen fish amounting to over 20,000,000 Ib. is like- 
wise being supplied to the United Kingdom from the 1945 catch and the quantity 
may reach 22,000,000 Ib. or more. Frozen groundfish fillets from the Atlantic 
provinces and halibut from British Columbia enter into these shipments. 


Under various arrangements, including continuation of an earlier Combined 
Food Board plan for the world rationing of salted fish, Canada has allocated to a 
number of countries some 35,000,000 lb. of salted groundfish, 37,800,000 Ib. of pickled 
fish and about 5,400,000 lb. of smoked fish from July, 1945, to June, 1946. The 
greater part of the fish is going to the United States, with the British West Indies 


Trout Hatchery at St. Faustin, Que., one of the our provincial stations where trout and salmon are 
propagated for the stocking and re-stocking of Quebec's innumerable lakes and rivers. Game 
fishing is one ofthe great natural resources of that Province. 


CANADA 1946 


obtaining the next largest quantity. Substantial shipments are also being made 
to the Netherlands West Indies and various countries in Central and South America. 
These allocations include the supplies for UNRRA referred to previously. 


Statistics of Production 


Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief among 
which are salmon, herring, cod, lobster, whitefish, halibut, sardines, haddock, pilchard 
and pickerel. The total quantity of fish of all kinds taken by Canadian fishermen 
in 1943 was 12,358,241 cwt., for which fishermen received, at the point of landing, 
a total of $48,712,802 compared with a catch of 12,062,088 cwt. with a landed value 
of $41,734,723 in 1942, 


Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1943 and 1944 


Percentages of Total 


Values of Production 


Values 
Province or Territory 
1943 19441 1914 1943 19441 
$ $ $ D.c Fs p.c 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,261,666 2,860,946 2,598,975 4-1 3-3 2-9 
INOVarscotiae seta ae eae 7,730,191 | 21,684,485 | 23,662,055 24-7 25-4 26-5 
New Brunswick............ 4,940,083 | 11,128,864 | 11,967,747 15-8 13-0 13°4 
Ouebecs ese eae ee 1,924,430 5,632,809 5,361,872 6-2 6-6 6-0 
Ontanioniseyeeta eet ee ee 2,755,291 5,292,268 4,938,193 8-8 6-2 5-5 
Manitobav as 22 core ee $49,422 4,564,551 3,581,795 2-7 5-3 4-0 
waskatchewannsie- ies ee 132,017 1,154,544 1,482,223 0-4 1-4 1:7 
Albertate cone tate coma 86,720 795,000 929,887 0:3 0-9 1-0 
British’ Columbia... 0000) 11,515,086 | 32,478,632 | 34,900,990 36-8 37-9 39-0 
MWUKON ASE Nie ee ee enorme 69,725 2,495 3,131 0-2 — — 
‘Totalats..0s te 31,264,631 | 85,594,544 | 89,426,868 100-0 100-0 100-0 


1 Preliminary. 


The statistics in the following table are based upon the averages of the four 
latest pre-war years and of the first four complete years of hostilities. 


Averages of Production and Values Marketed, by Principal Kinds of Fish, 
1936-39 and 1940-43 


Averages 1936-39 Averages 1940-43 
Kind of Fish 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ cwt. $ 

Salmoneseacmseccean cone eee eee ee 1,755,598 13,659,892 1,571,319 18,553,705 
Herring 7.000 Rol soe ae eo ee 2,952,023 2,850,286 3,579,479 8,956,937 
God Sarees hate none ards Ne Sena ee 1,640,282 3,260,317 1,996,898 8,876,556 
Lobsters aise ee ee en 305,568 4,148,100 281,839 5,089,854 
Whitefish Sia sercs aise ce ea a re 159,285 1,696,569 170,426 2,763,207 
Sardiness 4 nssce od Ieee ae eee bbl. 227,063 1,704,753 346,275 2,469,400 
Halibit tye toe yee a ea 159,081 1,736,664 139,630 2,451,545 
Pilchardses0, enn 3 an. ee oes ae ee oe 749,086 634,408 1,217,190 1,796,823 
Haddock v4 2ctese ir > vats (tae Meee ees 392,644 1,326,818 303,213 1,783,194 
Pickereltc a, Ash tne ton ere: 134,494 1,013,021 123,795 1,461,881 
Mackerel Staite a hue ay a teens ea toes ae 318,254 637,275 345,606 1,341,969 


FISHERIES 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that Province first place in 
respect to value of production, the position that in earlier times belonged to Nova 
Scotia with her cod fishery. The herring fisheries (on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts) are of rising importance and second only to salmon in value of output. 
Canned herring is the chief product, but herring meal and oil are also produced. 
On the Atlantic Coast, the cod, lobster and sardine fisheries are of importance, 
while among the inland fishes, whitefish occupies first place. 


The fish-processing industry is connected entirely with the sea fisheries, the 
plants being scattered along the coasts in locations of easy accessibility to the fisher- 
men in delivering their catches. Capital invested in fish-processing establishments, 
vessels, boats, nets, traps, etc., in 1943 amounted to $61,861,710, and the number 
of persons finding part-time or full-time employment was 77,358. 


Game Fish.—The myriad of lakes, rivers and streams which are to be found 
everywhere across Canada, with the exception perhaps of the southern middle west, 
provide sport fishing in wide variety, and the angler may find a perfect natural 
setting for his own particular line of fishing in whatever part of the country he 
may be. Salmon, speckled and brook trout, bass, pike, pike-perch or dore, perch, 
whitefish, maskinonge, sturgeon and a variety of other game fish abound in the 
innumerable lakes and streams of Ontario and Quebec and in the rivers connecting 
with the sea on both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 


When the trout are biting the cares of life are forgotten. 
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Mines and Minerals 


With the defeat of Germany and Japan in 1945 commenced a period of readjust- 
ment from wartime operations to peacetime production. This transition period 
showed evidence of a renewal and increase in exploration and development work 
and a lifting of wartime controls. Progress in increasing mineral output was, 
however, still hampered by a lack of essential equipment and a shortage of skilled 
labour. 


Metallics.—Gold mining, which probably suffered more from wartime condi- 
tions than any of the other metal-producing industries, showed distinct signs of a 
general revival. Preliminary development and exploration of both new and old 
deposits were more or less widespread throughout the gold-bearing areas of the 
Dominion. An increase in prospecting and diamond drilling in these same areas 
also reflected a general revival of interest in Canadian gold mines. Production of 
gold in 1945, as in previous years, came largely from the auriferous quartz mines 
of northwestern Quebec; in Ontario from Kirkland Lake, Larder Lake, Porcupine, 
Little Long Lac and Patricia areas, and in British Columbia from the Bridge River 
and Portland Canal Districts; in Manitoba steady production of auriferous quartz 
ores was restricted to ore property with relatively small amounts coming from 
Nova Scotia. Several gold-bearing deposits were under development or examina- 
tion in Canada’s new gold-mining field in the Yellowknife area of the Northwest 
Territories. Production in this remote area was largely restricted by labour and 
supply shortages; it is probable that the gold output in this camp will show a 
considerable increase in 1946. In addition to the recovery of gold from auriferous 
quartz ores, there is, in Canada, a relatively large quantity of the metal obtained 
from non-ferrous ores. It is estimated that Canadian gold production from all 
sources totalled 2,661,567 fine oz. valued at $102,470,330 in 1945 compared with 
2,922,911 oz. worth $112,532,073 in 1944. Of the 1945 output, 664,226 fine oz. 
came from Quebec mines; 1,590,339 fine oz. from Ontario; 175,903 fine oz. from 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan; 188,380 fine oz. from-British Columbia, and 39,334 
fine oz. from Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Encouragement to Canadian silver producers was given in 1945 when, in 
September, the United States ceiling price for foreign silver was raised from 45 cents 
to 71-11 cents per fine oz.; this price can be obtained by Canadian mines for silver 
exported after the Dominion requirements for the metal are satisfied. 


Production of non-ferrous metals showed comparatively little change from that 
of 1944. The principal copper producers, as in immediately preceding years, were 
the Noranda, Waite-Amulet-Dufault and Normetal mines in Quebec; the Inter- 
national Nickel Company and Falconbridge Nickel mines in Ontario; the Flin Flon 
and Sherritt Gordon mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and the Britannia and 
Granby deposits in British Columbia. Nickel production as usual came entirely 
from the large nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury District of Ontario. The 
largest lead-producing property continued to be the famous Sullivan mine of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, located at Kimberley, B.C. 
The production of zinc in 1945 comprised the refined zinc produced at Trail, B.C. 
and Flin Flon, Man., together with the zinc in concentrates exported from mines 
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The New Helen Iron Mine, in 1945, was producing at the rate of 700,000 tons of siderite ore annually. 
This picture indicates the awesome grandeur as well as the natural richness of the vast Canadian 
hinterland. Untold mineral wealth lies in the two million square miles of northern Canada now 
classified as largely unproductive in regard to surface resources. 


in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia. In August, 1945, the Canadian Metals 
Controller rescinded all wartime restrictions on the purchase of lead and zinc in 
Canada, and in September, 1945, all controls on the domestic use of copper and 
brass were removed. In June, 1942, the Metals Controller issued Order M.C. 19 
which restricted the production, development and new installations in non-essential 
mines; this was done to conserve labour and materials urgently required for more 
essential purposes and to maintain the operating gold mines. The order was 
rescinded June 7, 1945, and the only restrictions remaining on gold-mining operations 
at that time were the availability of materials and labour. Most of the wartime 
projects for the production of tungsten, molybdenite, chromite and certain other 
strategic minerals were closed down by the Wartime Metals Corporation, a wholly 
owned Crown company, in 1944 or 1945. 


Included in the more interesting events in the Canadian mining industry in 
1945 was the discovery and development of an important copper-gold-silver orebody 
on the property of Quemont Mines, Limited, adjoining Noranda Mines, Limited, 
in northwestern Quebec; the production of metallic calcium at Haley, Ont., by 
Dominion Magnesium, Limited; the expansion in high-grade iron-ore production 
at Steep Rock Lake in the Rainy River District of Ontario, and the exploration of 
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Hollinger, Canada’s largest gold mill, treats 3,900 tons of ore daily. Total value of production from 
this mill amounted to $355,263,389 to the end of 1944. 


ee eee 


large high-grade iron-ore deposits in Ungava. Canadian base-metal mines and 
metallurgical plants are for the most part well equipped and capable of supplying 
the immediate major metal requirements of post-war industry. 


Fuels.—The fuel situation in Canada has always demanded the serious consid- 
eration of the authorities. The country is in a somewhat anomalous position in 
that large deposits of coal are located in the eastern and western previnces, but 
no coal is mined in Ontario and Quebec, where the greater number of Canadian 
manufacturing industries are located and denser populations exist. For that reason, 
coal must be brought into these central provinces, chiefly from the United States. 
Supplies of anthracite coal, formerly brought in from Great Britain in substantial 
amounts, have been practically cut off because of the difficulties in ocean shipping 
during the War. Production of coal in Canada totalled 17,859,057 tons in 1943 
and 17,026,499 tons in 1944. Of the total output in 1944, 5,745,671 tons came from 
mines in Nova Scotia; 7,428,708 tons from Alberta; 2,134,231 tons from British 
Columbia; 1,372,766 tons from Saskatchewan, and 345,123 tons from New Brunswick. 


Natural gas consumption in Canada was 5 p.c. greater in 1944 than in 1943, 
and for the first six months of 1945 consumption totalled 27-2 thousand cubic feet 
as compared with 26-4 during the corresponding period of 1944. The Province of 
Alberta produces about 81 p.c. of the total Canadian output. Ontario is the second 
largest producer and small quantities are recovered from wells in New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan. 
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Top Left: Most oil-well equipment, such 
as this drill, is mobile. 


Top Centre: Controlling the pressure on 


a bit—too much may break it: too little 
results in slow drilling. 


Top Right: The rotary bits on the lower 
end of the drill cost $100 each and 
more than 100 are required to drill 
the average well. 


Centre: In the acidizing treatment, spent acid 
mixes with oil so that the well’s first burst is 


burned off. 


Lower Left: Inspecting high octane gas storage 
tanks. 


Lower Right: Before gasoline goes to the 
storage tanks, sulphur is removed in ‘‘scrub- 
bing”’ plants. 


Turner Valley 
THE CENTRE OF CANADIAN OIL PRODUCTION 


In Canada oil is produced from wells in Alberta, the North- 
west Territories, Ontario and New Brunswick but far the largest 
part comes from Alberta. In fact the story of Canada’s oil 
production is very closely bound up with the story of Turner 
Valley in southern Alberta. In 1942 Canada, for the first time 
in her history, produced over 10,000,000 bbl., yet she produced 
less than one-fifth of the world’s annual production and only 
15 p.c. of her own requirements. Since 1942 there has been a 
steady decline in production, though the decrease for the first 
six months of 1945 was only half that of the preceding year. 


The thirty-year history of the famous Turner Valley field 
is divided into four distinct periods. The first, 1912-14, deals 
with the original discovery from shallow horizons above the 
limestone. Dingman Nos. 1 and 2, later known as Royalite 1 
and 2, were the discovery wells. They were in the centre of the 
present producing field and about half a mile east of the Turner 
Valley townsite. The second period started ten years later, on 
Oct. 17, 1924, when the famous Royalite 4 Well was brought 
in with production of wet gas from the limestone. This well, 
which was located about half a mile to the north of the Dingman 
Wells, produced in six years over 900,000 bbl. of naphtha, valued 
considerably in excess of $3,000,000. The third period was 
opened early in 1929 when the Home Well, about four miles 
south of Royalite 4, proved itself a prolific producer, yielding 
around 700 bbl. per day. Intensive development which lasted 
until 1939 followed this event. The fourth and most important 
period commenced on June 16, 1936, when the Turner Valley 
Royalties Well, situated about four miles south of the Home 
group and close to Little Chicago townsite, tapped crude oil in 
encouraging quantities in the limestone. In 1939, Home 2 in 
the far north end of the field started equally intensive develop- 
ment and Home 16 and 18 are at present the northern markers 
and are among the largest producers in Turner Valley. The centre 
of the Valley has again come back into production as a result 
of intensive drilling during 1944. The southern end of the field, 
too, has furnished a pleasant surprise by the bringing in of an 
excellent well when production in this particular area seemed 
to be definitely dropping. 


Alberta's oil production from 1914 to the close of 1944 totalled 
over 75,000,000 bbl., with a total valuation of about $120,000,000. 


The Turner Val- 


ley field in 1914 
with its two wells 
producing oil 
from the shallow 
horizon above 
the limestone. 


Two present-day 


views of Turner 
Valley: $1,000,- 
OOO is being 
spent each 
month on the 
development of 
new fields in 
Western 
Canada. 


MINES AND MINERALS 


Owing to a decline in yields from wells in the Turner Valley field of Alberta, 
crude petroleum production in Canada in 1944 was somewhat less than in the 
previous year. The drop in production at Turner Valley was partially offset by 
increases in other fields in Alberta, and particularly by the Fort Norman wells in 
the Northwest Territories. The construction of the Alaska Highway, the laying 
of a pipeline to Whitehorse, Yukon, to supply crude oil to a refinery which was 
built there as a war measure, was the reason for the rapid development of the 
Fort Norman wells. Owing to the cessation of war activities in the northwestern 
part of Canada (the refinery has been shut down), production from the Fort Norman 
wells dropped rapidly in 1945. Oil from these wells in the future will be utilized 
largely in the opening up of the mining areas in this part of Canada. 


Non-metallics.—Canadian deposits of industrial minerals are in most instances 
ample for the requirements of the nation. The Dominion is probably the world’s 
leading asbestos-producing country and is also one of the chief producers of feldspar, 
mica, magnesitic-dolomite, gypsum, salt and graphite. Production of most non- 
metallic minerals was reasonably well sustained in 1945; in certain instances the 
problems of supply and demand arising from reconversion to peacetime industry 
were reflected in fluctuating output. The output of structural materials, particu- 
larly brick and building tile, was seriously affected by the shortage of skilled labour, 

Canada is endowed with widespread and diversified mineral wealth and the 
great unexplored areas of her northland afford promising fields for the prospector 
and explorer of both to-day and to-morrow. The rapid development of aerial 
transportation should facilitate this exploration and hydro power is generally 
available for the development of new mining districts. 


New Monolithic Headframe at the Mur- 
ray Mine of International Nickel Company 
of Canada Ltd. Construction work which 
satisfies the aesthetic sense as well as the 
practical has become a feature of the north 
country in recent years. 


The first shipment of Steep Rock Ores being loaded on the SS Marquette at the new ore- 
docks at Port Arthur Ont. 


loading 


5 eee 


Mineral Production of Canada, 1943 and 1944 
SSS 
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1943 1944 
Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS 
Copper seers en nee Ib 575,190,132 67,170,601 | 547,070,118 65,257,172 
Gold ces et wees caso orc en eee fine oz 3,651,301 | 140,575,088 2,922,911 |. 112,532:073 
PROT OTL re ee a ry. Settee es aaa ro ton 641,294 2,032,240 DO s2Or 1,909,608 
Lead 2.5 A eye he ee Ib. 444,060,769 16,670,041 | 304,582,198 13,706,199 
INFA SHE SITE TTR ees ye ek nnn ens en aa t a 7,153,974 2,074,652 10,579,778 2,575,695 
MCT Curry: icon et aE ee ee 5 1,690,240 4,559,200 735,908 1,210,375 
Molybdenite concentrates........... oF 784,715 549,515 2,127,508 1,079,698 
NICKEL ie A see ek ee ee aie 8 “i 288,018,615 71,675,322 | 274,598,629 69,204,152 
Palladium, rhodium, iridium, etc...... fine oz. 126,004 5,233,068 42,929 1,960,085 
Platinum. eee eee eee i 219,713 8,458,951 PS72523 6,064,635 
SLIVier ster os Fe eer MEN Nasi icin ing a 17,344,569 7,849,111 13,627,109 5,859,656 
ZAI CS cslayis o, 5) ca a DBT tae lb. 610,754,354 24,430,174 | 550,823,353 23,685,405 
Others2)2 2 HE ce: Saree ean eee eee ton 103,233 5,534,797 64,509 3,247,408 
POTVAES OC MUE TALE KGStee eae — 356,812,760 —— 308,292,161 
Non-METALLICS 
FUELS 

Oa eee een hs eo eee ton 17,859,057 62,877,549 17,026,499 70,433,169 
Natitraligas 28 io Seen ae M. cu. ft 44,276,216 13,159,418 45,067,158 11,422,541 
Peat ho ees pee AN oe ea ok ton 782 7,000 644 5,397 
Petroledinicuctioe ee eee bbl. 10,052,302 16,470,417 10,099,404 15,429,900 
TLOGALS PRUE LS ere: ee ee — 92,514,384 — 97,291,007 


MINES AND MINERALS 


Mineral Production of Canada, 1943 and 1944—concluded 


1943 1944 
Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
OTHER NoN-METALLICS $ $ 
INSDESUOS Mem tarene, iancc hati eye hota cs aia ton 467,196 23,169,505 419,265 20,619,516 
[BYE A IEOR hsic. esi eh NOR oe ae cs 24,474 279,253 118,719 1,023,696 
MG MST rete eee tees Mie es etre eeiD bee hana Me 446,848 1,381,468 596,164 1,511,978 
Magnesitic dolomite and brucite PSN Se i 1,260,056 1 1,139,281 
IVI CARMEN eect NPR eo hohe nok lb. 8,050,692 553,856 6,684,846 841,026 
REAL ETITO SS tet elena ea ds cat kore esses ia as ton 64,360 1,461,422 80,446 1,869,553 
QUOTES As 3 a at ac oie ee as 1,776,749 1,608,448 1,740,262 1,658,409 
SANG wach dipecs beat cate eR ee ee * 687,686 4,379,378 695,217 4,074,021 
Sodiumesulphate pron. o..-c-e ps. n fesial sets in 107,121 PO2Zasiom 102,421 987,842 
STUDY DTT Se car acon $ 2514015) 1,753,425 248,088 1,755,739 
(WET er sacprry eee Ree hn, aes Bie aoe ie oa — 1,844,606 — 1,769,948 
TOTALS, OTHER NON-METALLICS..... — * 38,716,568 — 37,251,009 
CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products, brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc.. 1 ; 6,608,193 1 6,997,425 
Cement wre ce ee DbI1., 7,302,289 11,599,033 7,190,851 MCG 2ir ore 
PEL TTL Cnet rte es ey a Sie hora ane Ree ates Oe ton 907,768 6,832,992 885,142 6,926,844 
Sandranaucravelsan =. aie eo cice = 25,744,469 9,005,857 28,399,986 10,280,119 
SSCOMC pene oe es ot nce et eu ae os 7,222,950 7,964,179 5,994,992 7,159,177 
MODAES. CLAVYIERODUCIS «ELC i9e0 i — 42,010,254 — 42,984,937 
Grand Totals............... — 530,053,966 — 485,819,114 
Not available. 
Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1942-44 
1942 1943 1944 

Province or Territory : ae oie? 

PeCao PAGO, RCA) 

Value Total Value Total Value Total 

$ $ $ 

NOVA SCOUlare en sorte 32,783,165 5:°8 29,979,837 5-7 33,981,977 7:0 

INew Briinswiel. 725.2... 3,609,158 0-6 3,676,834 0:7 4,133,902 0-9 

OUebeCas Gein oneal 104,300,010 18-4 101,610,678 19-2 90,182,553 18-5 

OnEATIO en ata: s 259,114,946 45-7 232,948,959 44-0 210,706,307 43-4 

WianitO baer a fem ea. ee 14,345,046 Dinky 13,412,266 2-5 13,830,406 2-8 

Saskatchewatinenet ris 20,578,749 3-6 26,735,984 5-0 22,291,848 4-6 

ING OVEN gots a Pear a eH Oe 47,359,831 8-4 48,941,210 9-2 51,066,662 10-5 

British Columbia...... .< 77,247 ,932 13-7 68,442,386 12-9 57,246,071 11-8 

ATT O1T: Meas © 0s s~= xt cedpoueters 3,453,568 0-6 1,625,819 0:3 939,319 0-2 

Northwest Territories... 3,976,267 0-7 2,679,993 0-5 1,440,069 0:3 

Canada.......... 566.768,672 100-0 530,053,966 190-0 485,819,114 100-0 


Water Powers 


Canada has a wealth of water-power resources favourably distributed throughout 
the country in relation to other resources, to centres of population, and to trans- 
portation facilities. Since the turn of the present century, water-power develop- 
ment has had a profound effect upon the national economy. This development, 
increasing from a total of 173,000 h.p. in 1900 to more than 10,283,000 h.p. in 1945, 
has been the mainspring of the great industrial expansion of the past four decades 
and has brought to the greater part of the population the amenities of electric 
lighting and other electric services. 


In the six years of war which ended in August, 1945, water power was funda- 
mental to Canada’s vast war-production program. During this period more than 
2,000,000 h.p. was added to the developed water-power capacity of the Dominion. 
Virtually all of this new capacity was utilized for war production and, in addition, 
large quantities of power were diverted from peacetime to wartime use. In the 
reconversion period which has now commenced, some of the new capacity will be | 
required to supply the normal growth in demand for power which was curtailed 
by wartime restrictions and some to provide normal reserves for emergencies, such 
reserves not being available under war conditions. In certain regions there is a 
prospect of surplus power capacity due to the cessation of war demands while in 
others plans are being made to undertake new hydro-electric developments to 
provide for the growing needs of communities and industries. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1946 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


Turbine 
Province or Territory Installation 
At Ordinary | At Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
lercibevesy LEVG hte aa lel Rol Pa Ya pene ee Pe eer ne See envy Se gary 3,000 5,300 2,617 
NONE SCOUT AG ae feo cttts Mer hein fh hsnees ssl tap ese meee e aie 20,800 128,300 133,384 
REALS SULTES WV Kirt eagle ok aiaachs by otcee forks a Me nace eee 68,600 169,100 133,347 
OVINE 6 5 yh See eR een A ee nt PE ne oe hoe See 8,459,000 13,064,000 5,848,572 
Gilt tomate ete, es ee os dle he oetod Riera wae On 5,407,000 7,261,000 2,673,290 
RV ETICO Dae ep ae Ree wie erate astra ce tie ec dota, 2 3,309,000 5,344,500 422,825 
SA SPOME MW ANa cir Cann, ha Bante cor un aes tke atin. tart in eee re 542,000 1,082,000 90,835 
ANUBYSRRIRY, 52% cede ORG Bay OS Oe DET ee a aes 390,000 1,049,500 94,997 
Per Sheol l ace aie to oe hays esate, wm eds es aaa ne Peas 7,023,000 10,998,000 864,024 
Mukoniand Northwest Territories. .7..00..0.c00:5004- 294,000 731,000 19,719 
CAT ACAI Wye cee retin s SOME Sete es 25,516,400 39,832,700 10,283,610 


There is already a considerable change in the character of electric energy being 
consumed; the demand for primary energy being considerably reduced and the 
use of energy for secondary purposes being correspondingly increased. This reflects, 
particularly, the drastic reduction in electric energy required for the production 
of aluminum for war purposes and the diversion of a substantial part of this energy 


~< It is the harnessed power from the numerous rapids 
and falls such as this that has enabled Canada to 
achieve the splendid record of production that 
has marked her war effort. es age Of 
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to the pulp and paper industry for secondary use in raising process steam. With 
the power capacity released from war use and with the great opportunities still 
available for development Canada’s resources of developed and undeveloped water 
power should be of strategic value in meeting post-war problems. 


It has proven sound commercial practice to install hydraulic power equipment 
averaging 30 p.c. in excess of the six-month flow power, and it is estimated that 
Canada’s presently recorded water power provides for an installation of more than 
51,782,000 h.p. That is, the present development represents only 20 p.c. of the 
possible development. 


PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 
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Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the Maritime 
Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the other provinces, constitute 
a valuable economic resource, the development of which is supplemented by power 
from abundant indigenous coal supplies. Quebec, with large resources of water 
power, has achieved a remarkable development; the present installation in the 
Province represents almost 57 p.c. of the total for Canada. Almost 84 p.c. of this 
total installation is operated by six large central-station organizations. The Province 
of Ontario has extensive water-power resources. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, province-wide in its field, operates plants aggregating 70 p.c. 
of the total hydraulic installation of the Province and serves more than 900 muni- 
cipalities, A notable feature of electric distribution by the Commission is the 
operation of more than 20,000 miles of rural lines, serving over 130,000 consumers. 
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Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power resources and the greatest 
power development: 70 p.c. of the total hydraulic development of the three provinces 
is installed on the Winnipeg River to serve the city of Winnipeg and adjacent 
municipalities and more than 157 cities, towns and villages in southern Manitoba 
over the 2,154-mile transmission network of the Manitoba Power Commission. 
In the districts containing the least water power—southern portions of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan—there are large fuel resources. British Columbia, traversed by 
three distinct mountain ranges, ranks second in available power resources and in 
hydraulic development is exceeded in Quebec and Ontario only. The water powers 
of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, while considerable, are so remote from 
markets as to limit their present commercial development to local mining uses. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1945.—New hydro-electric installations 
during 1945 totalled 19,000 h.p. This is a very small increase when compared 
with the installations of the earlier war years and is an indication of the transition 
{rom war to peace. 


The largest undertaking completed during the year was the addition of a 


Power Development at Chats Falls on the 

Ottawa River. This aerial picture of the 
entire water-control system gives a good 
idea of the magnitude of the engineering 
task involved. Inset: The generating 
plant (shown also on the right of the main 
picture) supplies over 200,000 h.p. to the 
southern Ontario system of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 
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19,000-h.p. unit at the Alexander Landing development of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario on the Nipigon River. On Twelve-Mile Creek near 
St. Catharines, Ont., the Commission commenced the enlargement of its DeCew 
Falls plant taking water from the Welland Canal—water which is provided by 
diversion to the Great Lakes system from the Ogoki River and Long Lake. A second 
unit of 70,000 h.p. will be installed at DeCew Falls. Late in the year a new 56,000-h.p. 
development was commenced at Stewartville on the Madawaska River about eight 
miles from Arnprior. 

In Manitoba, the city of Winnipeg proceeded with the work of enlarging its 
Slave Falls power station on the Winnipeg River preparatory to the installation of 
two additional 12,000-h.p. units. 

In Quebec the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company undertook construction 
of a new development of 6,000-h.p. on the Metis River, one mile below its present 
plant. 

In Alberta, the Calgary Power Company commenced the construction of a new 
13,500-h.p. development on the Kananaskis River to augment the supply of power 
to the Company’s transmission system which covers a substantial part of the 
Province. 

In British Columbia, approval was given by the Provincial Government for the 
immediate construction by the British Columbia Power Commission of a develop- 
ment on Campbell River, Vancouver Island, with an initial capacity of 28,000 h.p. 
together with transformer facilities and transmission lines to deliver power to 
Courtenay, Alberni, and Nanaimo. 


Hydro-Electric Construction in Prospect.—In Ontario the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario has in view the early construction of a new 400,000-h.p. 
development at Des Joachims on the Ottawa River above Pembroke and a new 
45,000-h.p. plant on the Aguasabon River near Lake Superior to supply a new 
sulphate pulp mill. In Quebec the Gatineau Power Company has placed orders 
for the installation of the fifth and final unit of 24,000 h.p. in its plant at Farmers 
Rapids on the Gatineau River. In British Columbia preliminary engineering 
studies were inaugurated by the British Columbia Electric Railway Company in 
connection with a development on Bridge River which will have an ultimate 
installed capacity of some 600,000 h.p. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 90 p.c. of all developed water: power in Canada is developed by central 
electric stations and, although there are 300 that derive their power entirely from 
fuels and 45 hydraulic stations that also have thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. 
of all electricity generated for sale is produced by water power. 

The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 
5,500,000,000 kwh. in 1919, the first year for which such data are available. Six 
years later it was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than trebled, and by 1930 
it amounted to 18,000,000,000 kwh. With continued depression in manufacturing 
industries, the output started to decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but 
from 1933 to 1945 there was an almost continuous succession of increases each 
average month as shown in the table on p. 102. The daily rate of production reached 
a peak in November, 1943, and from that point has fluctuated at a slightly lower 
level. 
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RADIO CRYSTAL 
OSCILLATOR UNITS 


Radio Crystal Oscillator Units, which 
before the War were imported from 
the United States, have been produced 
in Canada since 1942 for use in radio- 
equipped ‘planes, tanks and ships. 

he manufacture of these units will 
be continued for peacetime radio 
communication services such as radio 
broadcasting, aviation, forestry, police, 
marine, public utilities, etc. 


Top: From raw material to finished 
product — crystal quartz in the upper 
left corner; first cuttings upper right; 
left centre, quartz shaped to be cut 
into blanks and a quantity of blanks; 
below, some of the many types of 
holders or cases which make the 
complete oscillator unit. 


Upper Centre: Slicing crystal quartz 
with a high-speed diamond saw. 


Lower Centre: One of the stages in the 
grinding process in manufacturing 
crystals; some are ground to an accu- 
racy of a few millionth parts of an 
inch. 


Bottom: Operators electrically test the 
crystals at the finishing stage and, 
where necessary, hand-finish them to 
their required radio frequency. 


An Infra-Red Installation with a 
truck paris which are baked in fro 
use of this drying method is greatl 


power load of 235 kwh. The conveyor system carries painted 


m 3\/ to 7 minutes instead of several hours. 


y increased and the finished product improved. 


Production by the 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1928-45 


Year | Hower | Bat | Total if vear | Brom | Brom | ro4a 

‘000 kwh. | '000 kwh. | '000 kwh. ‘000 kwh. | ‘000 kwh. | 000 kwh. 
1928 2 oe ee 1,340,292 21,192 1,361,484 LOSieE. 2 oo oe Le PAS S78, 41,882 2,298,661 
1929 errs 1,441,203 21,622 1,468,825 DOS Bi es cn. se 2,130,006 37,728 2,167,734 
[930% eee eee 1,463,330 25,230 1,488,560 TOS OE a5 srt 2,321,815 40,811 2,362,626 
LOS lie 1,339,907 26,071 1,365,978 TOAOR Sores ae 2,460,466 46,222 2,506,688 
OS 2. OAR rene 1,296,360 25,845 1,322,205 GAMER 8 coches 2,731,880 99,233 2,787,113 
LOS Srenet ree 7. 1,436,486 26,150 1,462,636 Tos Ana Vie 3,037,823 62,109 3,099,932 
9 B4 tees 1,733,810 29,484 1,763,294 1943. 3,299,998 64,807 3,364,805 
LOS See oe aie 1,917,958 32,410 1,950,368 OAS oes ce ee: 3,290,538 81,637 3,002,105 
NOS Ot ew sie 2,078,739 37,452 2,116,191 1945! 3,346,795 75,675 3,422,470 


' Seven-month average. 


The demands for primary power for war requirements greatly increased the 
primary power production, partly by switching secondary power to primary power 


uses and partly by increases in total output. 


The electro-chemical and electro- 


metallurgical industries showed large and rapid increases in consumption of electric 
power whereas the pulp and paper industry showed decreases mainly through transfer 
from electric to coal boilers. 
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The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in Canada 
in 1943 was 80-7 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment in these industries, 
the increase from 61-3 p.c. in 1923 being almost continuous. In the mining industries 
this conversion to electric drive has been even greater, growing from 57-3 p.c. in 
1923 to 81-0 p.c. in 1943. In 1943, 90 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing 
industries and 87 p.c. in mining industries were driven by power produced in central 
stations. Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increasing in 
manufacturing industries during the past decade much more rapidly than the 
number of employees. 


Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is displacing coal and oil to heat 
furnaces and ovens, and is doing enormous quantities of work in electrolytic refining 
of metals, production of fertilizers, metal plating, and so forth. 


Investments in central electric stations for 1943 amounted to $1,778,224,640, 
which was higher than for any manufacturing industry; revenues amounted to 
$204,801,508 and 1,852,367 domestic customers were served, representing approxi- 
mately 60 p.c. of all families in Canada, both urban and rural. 


Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an export tax 
of 0-03 cents per kwh. is levied. Exports have shown a steady increase over the 
past decade and amounted to 2,585,311,000 kwh. in 1944. 


Modern Poultry Plants use 
electrical equipment and 
assembly-line methods for the 
plucking and preparing of 
birds for market. Stray feath- 
ers remaining after the bird 
has been through the pluck- 
ing machine are removed by 
means of a revolving electric 
drum. 


Manufactures 


The chief forward movement in the development of Canadian manufactures 
has been the result of three great influences: first, the opening of the west at the 
beginning of the present century, which greatly increased the demand for manu- 
factured goods of all kinds, especially construction materials; secondly, the First 
World War which left a permanent imprint upon the variety and efficiency of 
Canadian plants; and thirdly, the Second World War with its insatiable demands 
for food and manufactured materials of all sorts. 


During the war years manufacturers rose to the demands made upon them 
with marked success. The achievement of the manufacturing industries of Canada 
in producing the huge quantities of equipment and supplies needed for war purposes, 
in addition to supplying the greatly expanded demands of the civilian population, 
is best illustrated by a comparison of their 1943 operations with those for 1939. 
In this period the number of employees increased by 89 p.c., with an increase of 
169 p.c. in the salaries and wages paid, while the gross value of production was 
151 p.c. higher: the physical volume of production was nearly doubled. 


The situation created as a result of Canada’s strategic position as a source of 
food and armaments had far-reaching effects on the magnitude and diversification 
of Canadian manufacturing production, with the result that Canada stands on the 
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Shipbuilding for Export. The efficiency of Canadian yards is exemplified by the placing of recent 
orders in the Dominion by Brazilian and other South American countries for modern cargo ships. 
The S.S. Cabedelo, built and engined in Canada, is one such vessel. 
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threshold of a new era in manufacturing development which bids well for her 
future as a great industrial country. 


Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1943 
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Estab- 
Year lish- 

ments 

No. 
Sc Oueaatat tens: 41,259 
SSO re snseciceers 49,722 
S90 GC cai .cc 5.0 75,964 
19002........ 14,650 
UGNOZ Sees 6. 19,218] 1, 
WO QO8 cee 22,157] 2, 
G29 ire nthe 22,216] 4, 
1s Sa otra ctaoe 23,780) 3, 
OSS sec es es 24,034| 3, 
OSG et worerele 24,202] 3, 
NOS Visteon erste 24,834] 3, 
HOSOI ae ae cc. over. 24,805] 3, 
TODO eres sees 25,513] 4, 
110 0 heer 26,293] 4, 
NGA Decree seks 27,862) 5, 
OASIS crest ote 27,652 6, 


77,964,020 
165,302,623 
353,213,000 
446,916,487 
247,583,609 
914,518,693 
004,892,009 
279,259,838 
216,403,127 
271,263,531 
465,227,831 
647,024,449 
095,716,836 
905,503,966 
488,785,545 
317,166,727 


187,942 
254,935 
369,595 
339,173 
515,203 
591,753 


762,244 


Salaries 


40,851,009 

59,429,002 
100,415,350 
113,249,350 
241,008,416 
711,080,430 
777,291,217 
436,247,824 
559,467,777 
612,071,434 
721,727,037 
737,811,153 
920,872,865 


961,178] 1,264,862,643 


1,241,068] 1,987,292,384 


Cost of 
Materials 


124,907,846 
179.918,593 
250,759,292 
266,527,858 
601,509,018 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


96,709,927 
129,757,475 
219,088,594 
214,525,517 
564,466,621 


2,083,579,571} 1,609, 168,808 
2,029,670,813} 1,755,386,937 

967,788,928} 919,671,181 
1,419,146,217] 1,153,485,104 
1,624,213,996| 1,289,592,672 
2,006,926,787| 1,508,924,867 
1,836,159,375| 1,531,051,901 
2,449,721,903} 1,942,471,238 
3,296,547,019} 2,605,119,788 
1,152,091) 1,682,804,842) 4,037,102,725} 3,309,973,758 
4,690,493,083] 3,816,413,541 


DETAILS BY PROVINCES AND PURPOSE GROUPS, 1943 
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3,881,832 
179,363,703 


111,287,910 
230,620,386 
994,953,988 
173,752,507 

60,674,093 
111,682,419 


450,360,048 
589,841 


1,552 
37,445 


23,225 


1,298,112 
55,205,712 


30,451,181 
658,323,620 
956,399,212 

53,841,825 

16,445,866 

29,494,369 


185,711,773 
120,714 


6,432,079 


96,551,817) 


76,711,513 
1,483,627 ,797 
2,278,871,511 

200,464,756 
111,193,185 
142,057,051 


294,445,005 
138,369 


3,021,848 
84,909,686 


58,956,676 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 
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221,617,773 

309,676,068 

469,847,886 

481,053,375 
1,165,975,639 
3,692,748,379 
3,883,446,116 
1,954,075,785 
2,653,911,209 
3,002,403,814 
3,625,459 ,500 
3,474,783,528 
4,529,173,314 
6,076,308,129 
7,553,794,972 
8,732,860,999 


9,577,446 
188,463,088 


140,934,879 


1,280,097 ,615] 2,852,191,853 
1,844,651,587| 4,221,101,063 


99,146,670 
37,895,459 
65,796,813 


304,867,912 
152,123,360 
211,159,142 


341,699,478} 652,046,313 
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503,815,480 
592,585,732 


051,234,389 


816,203,889 
244,217,485 


242,927,173 
159,733,494 


121,791,799 


68,356,782 
516,300,504 


361,570 
123,531 


223,783 


217,970 
119,715 


28,044 
45,647 


38,472 


18,059 
64,277 


395,943 


582,769,064! 1,449,892,836] 1,156,538,422| 2,748,227,057 
349,628,456] 1,464,737 ,993 


159,966,391} 1,094,856,728 


387,609,582 


425,756,663 
141,914,240 


40,435,534 
71,581,405 


54,067,442 


24,516,425 
98,675,638 


707,744,312 


587,491,411 
292,357,250 


99,602,633 
72,022,230 


80,661,310 


50,345,687 
255,518,686 


752,500,508} 1,492,541,620 


671,153,055 
228,688,337 


135,459,552 
130,513,969 


94,922,368 


53,017,112 
243,991,762 
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523,922,505 


238,506,471 
204,779,758 


178,461,622 


104,512,562 
505,049,448 
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1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 


cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, 
all establishments employing five hands or over. 
establishments irrespective of the number of employees, 


repair work. 


only the cost of materials is deducted. 
3 From 1920 to 1943 the figures include all 
but exclude construction, and custom and 


2 Includes 
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Pallet Conveyors for 
tomatoes at a large 
Ontario food-proces- 
sing plant. Farmers 
deliver their tomatoes 
according to a defi- | 
nite schedule. Trucks | 
are unloaded at the | 
conveyor platforms | 
and the pallets take 
the baskets into the | 
factory. 
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Food Industries.—Normally the food industries of Canada contribute about 
23 p.c. to the total output of manufactured products. In 1943 the production of 
the food industries was valued at $1,464,737,993. The leading industries, with 
the gross value of production in 1943, were as follows: slaughtering and meat 
packing $437,228,577; butter and cheese $215,771,404; flour and feed mills 
$201,127,291; bread and other bakery products $120,445,625; biscuits, confectionery, 
cocoa and chocolate $80,261,546; miscellaneous foods, including coffee, tea and 
spices $72,798,428: fruit and vegetable preparations $72,228,697; fish curing and 
packing $64,804,969; sugar refining $51,239,749: stock and poultry feeds. $40,594,703: 
and condensed milk $28,071,816. Each of these industries reported a substantial 
increase; all-told there was an increase of 27 p.c. in the physical volume of production 
as compared with 1939, ‘ 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is the leading 
industry of the food group. In 1943 its physical volume of production was about 
S7 p.c. higher than in 1939. In the later year, the industry furnished employment 
to 18,775 persons who were paid $29,994,640 in salaries and wages, and about 
$334,000,000 was paid out by packers for live stock. Of the 148 establishments 
in 1942, 34 contributed 83 p.c. of the total output, while the 12 largest plants had 
an average production of about $17,500,000. 


Dairy Products——Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are given in the 
Chapter on Agriculture at pp. 59-62. 


Flour Milling.—The flour-milling industry has a tremendous Capacity to produce 
whatever flour may be needed during the immediate post-war period. The present 
maximum daily capacity of the mills is 88,703 bbl. per day of 24 hours, or an annual 
running capacity of about 28,000,000 bbl. The output of flour during the 1944-45 
crop year amounted to 24,684,403 bbl., an increase of over 31 p.c. over the previous 
ten-year average. 


A great impetus was given this industry, which has existed to meet domestic 
needs for more than 300 years, by the large import requirements of the United 
Kingdom and other Allied countries during the recent war years. Exports of wheat 
flour to all countries increased to 13,938,631 bbl. in 1944 from an export of only 
3,911,886 bbl. in 1938. The demand for Canadian flour in foreign markets was a 
decided boon to Canadian agriculture, inasmuch as it enabled flour mills to make 
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available large quantities of mill feeds that otherwise would not have been produced. 
Farmers could thus obtain sufficient feeds needed to fulfill the large commitments 
made for exporting cheese and bacon. 

Canned Foods.—The production of canned foods in Canada showed remarkable 
expansion during the war years. In spite of unavoidable restrictions and other 
difficulties under which the canning industries had to carry on, the value of output 
advanced from $69,466,998 in 1939 to $105,945,027 in 1943; the volume of production 
increased 30 p.c. in the same period. 


Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1939 and 1943 


1939 1943 


Product 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
AGH are Se tetera ee Cis beastie lb. 108,893,332 15,478,961 166,564,042 27,286,951 
TET COUN (oye, (eee Ae ha es Se aT = 116,500,115 7,769,005 42,217,278 4,225,833 
Wegeta ples: fete... ea etn < 251,432,000 14,526,671 226,927,541 15,331,390 
IRCA ESM ens 2 cis eck. Ce ech aee. % 7,887 ,228 Tiara 2 38,671,960 10,890,282 
SOMDS MRR etn, tc eee # 96,660,000 9,259,222 92,275,340 10,568,847 
DiiNetarOOUS ee wa cw eet ve — 9,113,941 134,749,489 11,536,549 
G@oncentrated milk. ... osc... cwt. 1,660,425 lala ayes ell 2,557,593 ZO, O0oslo 
CROCAIS Miah cond coonsex Rue ote — 69,466,998 — 105,945,027 


Textile Industries.—The need for clothing and equipment for Canada’s 
Navy, Army and Air Force placed a heavy burden upon the textile industries. 
These industries are, to a high degree, centralized in Quebec and Ontario. The 
peak production year was 1942, but 1943, with a gross value of $790,659,927, was 
only slightly lower, and showed an increase of 101 p.c. over 1939, Employment 
was given to 157,987 persons in 1943, and $191,305,628 was paid out in salaries 
and wages. Of all females employed in manufacturing industries, 26-7 p.c. were 
in the textile group, as compared with 43 p.c. in 1939. - 


skeins. 
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Individual industries in the group represent practically all stages of manufac- 
turing. In 1943 primary production from natural fibres declined as compared 
with 1942, notably in the cotton yarn and cloth industry, but this was largely 
offset by increases:in the men’s factory clothing and other industries. Men’s factory 
clothing led the group with a gross value of production of $149,800,112, an increase 
of 111-6 p.c. over 1939. Cotton yarn and cloth, with an output valued at 
$126,879,874, showed an increase of 80-3.p.c. Other leading industries were women’s 
factory clothing, hosiery and knitted goods, woollen cloth, and silk and artificial 
silk, increases over 1939 being, respectively, 109-5 p.c., 39-1 p.c., 143-3 p.c. and 
98:2 p.c. New developments include the use of artificial silk (viscose) yarns in 
the production of tire cord and fabric, and the experimental production of acetate 
artificial silk from wood-pulp. 


Synthetic Rubber.—Synthetic rubber of Canadian manufacture has been 
made available since 1943, but only for direct war production and for other essential 
purposes. With the cessation of absolute priority demands in the various theatres 
of war, the production of synthetic rubber tires for civilian use has been greatly 
accelerated. The plant at Sarnia, Ont., will be a significant factor in later develop- 
ments in the rubber industry, and also in the field of plastics. 


Iron and Steel Industries.—The three major corporations that constitute 
the core of the industry in Canada are self-contained in that they process iron and 
steel from the ore through to the semi-finished and finished articles. The activities 
of the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, cover a wide range of products. The 
main plant at Hamilton, Ont., has 3 blast furnaces, 13 open-hearths, 1 electric 
furnace, and rolling mills for making billets, bars, wire rods, sheets, plates and 
light shapes. Its capacity is about 1,100,000 net tons of ingots annually. In addi- 
tion, it operates several works in Ontario and Quebec for the production of wire, 
fencing, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, forgings, pipe, horseshoes, etc. The Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, has 5 blast furnaces, 12 open-hearths, and also rolling 
mills. Its capacity is about 736,000 tons of ingots yearly and its chief products 
are billets, rails and rail fastenings, carbon and alloy merchant bars, tinplate, 
black sheets, structural steel and sheet piling. It is Canada’s main producer of 
heavy structural shapes which are made in all standard sizes and forms. The 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation operates 4 blast furnaces and 16 steel furnaces 
with a yearly ingot capacity of 750,000 tons. Its rolling mill makes billets, rails, rail 
fastenings, merchant bars, wire rods and plates and in other plants or plants of 
subsidiary companies it makes wire, fencing, nails and similar lines. 


Canada has recently built 2 of the largest blast furnaces in the British Empire. 
Actual output of pig iron in 1944 was 1,852,628 net tons compared with 846,418 
tons in 1939, 


Notable expansion occurred during war years in connection with alloy steels 
and steel plates. The production capacity and output of alloy steels was multiplied 
six times, making this country practically independent in providing the types used 
in guns, armour plate and machine tools. In all, there are 137 steel furnaces in 
Canada, including 51 open-hearth units, 83 electric units and 3 converters. 


Canada’s steel production in 1944 amounted to 3,024,000 tons or nearly double 
the best pre-war tonnage. At the beginning of 1940 the rated capacity of steel furnaces 


. 


in the Dominion was 2,300,000 net tons, but new installations raised this potential 
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Loading a mammoth blast furnace with the components of steel. 


A Wartime Worker in 
T.C.A. shops at Win- 
nipeg. 


to 3,620,000 tons at the end of 1944, including 3,358,000 tons ingot capacity and 
262,000 tons for castings. 

In the secondary or steel fabricating industries, there was tremendous expansion 
in the war years. For a decade prior to 1940 the shipbuilding industry was prac- 
tically inactive, but in 1944 there were about 60,000 workers in 22 major and 69 
smaller yards with output valued at $332,000,000. The aircraft industry, which 
had fewer than 1,000 employees at the outbreak of war in 1939, had 77,000 workers 
in main assembly and in sub-assembly plants in 1944 when output amounted to 
$363,000,000. The automobile industry, which early in the War was switched 
entirely to military vehicles, continued to work at a high level with 22,499 
employees in 1944 and production valued at $324,000,000. 

For the entire group of iron and steel industries, the output in 1943 was valued 
at $2,576,000,000 compared with $553,000,000 in 1939. 


Chemicals.—There was a small decline in the production of chemicals and 
allied industries in 1944 due apparently to slightly lower schedules for propellants 
and ammunition in the early months of the year. The total output value was 
$720,000,000, about 6 p.c. lower than in 1943 but still more than four times the 
best pre-war total of $159,500,000 established in 1939. The shell-filling and small- 
arms ammunition plants accounted for a very large share of the totals for the war 
years; if these were excluded, the value for 1944 would be $365,000,000 compared 
with $359,000,000 in 1943 and $348,000,000 in 1942. 

In 1944 there were 955 operating establishments in the chemicals and allied 
industries with an average of 82,000 workers, of whom about 39,000 were in shell- 
filling and ammunition plants. Gains in output value were reported for fertilizers, 
soaps, medicinals, toilet preparations, inks and polishes; declines were recorded 
for heavy chemicals, compressed gases, coal-tar distillation, wood distillation, 
adhesives, paints, and the miscellaneous group, including shell-filling. 

Canada has a strong and diversified heavy chemical industry, which now 
supplies about 70 p.c. of the Dominion’s chemical needs and, in addition, makes 
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a substantial contribution to export trade. It has buildings and capital equipment 
valued at $120,000,000, employs 10,000 workers, and annually distributes 
$18,000,000 in salaries and wages and $40,000,000 for materials, fuel and power. 
Its production has expanded three-fold since the beginning of the War to reach a 
total value in 1944 of about $110,000,000. Carbide, cyanide, cyanamide, acetic 
acid, vinyl resins, acetylene black, ammonium nitrate, ammonium phosphate 
and ammonium sulphate are the main export items, while sulphuric acid, caustic 
soda, chlorine, calcium chloride, phosphorus chemicals, synthetic ammonia, acetone, 
sodium silicate, and compressed gases are other important items of manufacture 
in a list that is being extended steadily each year. 


Leading Individual Industries 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry has now 
taken its place among the leading manufactures along with the industries based 
upon forest, agricultural and live-stock resources. From the standpoint of gross 
value of production, it has stood in first place since 1937. Under the impetus of 
war production, the industries engaged in producing the equipment needed by 
the Armed Forces, such as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, miscellaneous 
chemical products and primary iron and steel, advanced to higher positions. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1943 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cc f Gross 
Industry lish- Capital an ese Value of 
ments plonecs Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. 3 $  § 
Non-ferrous smelting and 

REMMIN Garis eee ee 16] 392,217,159 26,749 48,491,732} 356,251,255) 511,213,376 
Miscellaneous chemical 

DLOGTICES. tocn ere aes 200} 505,359,005 61,428 94,496,031} 242,940,411] 482,660,017 
Slaughtering and meat 

DACKING ce eee eee 153] 102,948,528 18,775 29,994,640] 382,284,793] 437,228,577 
Shipbuilding and repairs. 87| 241,992,825 75,847) 153,595,336] 123,317,336] 376,560,974 
Iron and steel products, 

(US DOA ee Gg ny whe teas 161] 276,501,433 48,567 95,810,305] 181,658,309] 364,698,074 
PNUCOMMODIUES at. See. 5} 139,610,450 24,265 57,569,265} 248,652,602} 352,229,955 
Pulp and paper......’.’. . 106) 667,458,143 37,020 71,199,422) 143,956,462] 345,653,470 
PMILGLAT Lemar tics 5 eee by ee. 45| 228,616,099 69,529] 126,826,708 60,448,010] 246,028,586 
Electrical apparatus and 

SUPDIHES. sige Sacre 223] 161,260,825 46,928 76,906,994) 109,281,060) 245,770,859 
Primary iron and steel. . 63] 235,386,238 34,222 65,654,468} 101,413,794] 223,951,059 
Butter and cheese...... 2,314 72,237,363 19,181 23,836,366] 166,881,687] 215,771,404 
Flour and feed mills.... 1,131 70,869,815 7,163 10,015,738} 169,488,522] 201,127,291 
Sen pill Soren Seeks a Gisae 5,140} 115,273,788 43,954 49,564,303} 101,021,760} 195,885,336 
Brass and copper products 158 73,747,578 21,899 40,731,201} 108,330,435} 192,987,718 
Petroleum products..... 52 90,196,659 6,085 12,748,732] 138,159,884] 187,106,054 
Totals, Fifteen Leading 

Industries 

19437 een ee 9,85413,373,675,908| 541,612) 957,441,241|2,634,086,320|4,578,872,750 
1942 F eee 10,136)2,619,033,673| 442,104) 708,128,866] 2,143,829,967/3,652,046,787 
Grand Totals, All 
Industries 5 
1943) ae ean 27,652|6,317,166,727| 1,241,068] 1,987,292,384/4,690,493,083/8,732,860,999 
194255 ee 27,862)5,488,785,545| 1,152,091/1,682,804,842/4,037,102,725|7,553,794,972 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 


All Industries, 1943... 35-6 
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Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
east, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the 
west the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. 

The extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada are concentrated 
in urban centres is indicated by the fact that in Ontario 90-8 p.c. of the gross manu- 
facturing production of the province in 1943 was contributed by cities and towns 


having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. 


In Quebec the percentage was 


90:2, while in the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, 
fish-packing and dairying are leading industries, the proportions fell to 64-9 and 


79-1 p.c., respectively. 


to a few urban centres. 


Urban Centres with Manufacturing Productions of Over $25,000,000 in 1943 


Norte.—Statistics cannot be published for Arvida, Lauzon, Magog, Noranda, Sorel, St. Joseph, 
Ste. Thérése-de-Blainville and Verdun, Quebec; Copper Cliff, Oshawa and Port Colborne, Ontario; 


North Vancouver and Trail, British Columbia. 


In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely 


Urban Centres 


Montreal, Que......... 
shorontowOnt. arene. 
Wiaindsomr Ont... oe. 
Hamilton, Ont......... 
Vancouver, b.C..maiines 
Winnipeg, Man........ 
Montreal East, Que.... 
OuebecsOues.. ce mees 
Weaside -Ont.qsr sen ee 
Peterborough, Ont..... 
Kitchener, Ont........ 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 
New Toronto, Ont..... 
Edmonton, Altaz. j..0 2. 
WellandsOntises..46 <: 
Wondom Ont.e. eaerces 
St. Boniface, Man...... 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 
Calgary. Altassseraste a 
Branttord, Ontiaea-. os 
SarhiasOntaw cerca: 
Niagara Falls, Ont..... 
Ottawa wOntsaen em ste. 
Wachines Quesaaie sce 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 
Kane ston Ontacensainiae 
Saintejonne Nicbsc cra eek 
Three Rivers, Que..... 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 
St) Laurent: Oues... 


New Westminster, B.C. 


Guelph; Onty.. 0 ee. «e 
Mictonia b.@ies oe 
Moose Jaw, Sask....... 
Sackaroon oask i ae 
Sydney wiNeoucem. son sete 
Cotnwall (Ontie. 2.510 +: 
GalttOn tis 1. petehirate. sce 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 


Cost of 
Materials 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


fe | 


721,223,427 
647,907,281 
206,850,571 
315,896,136 
193,795,910 
100,511,565 
58,258, 103 
111,821,277 
71,335,820 
49,913,613 
45,668,496 
46,279,431 
46,160,004 
27,767,185 
48,552,603 
48,505,955 
14,660,736 
66,795,570 
44,273,115 
48,376,209 
78,070,050 
79,389,448 
38,989,696 
36,468,094 
65,174,285 
33,366,384 
22,684,335 
61,667,167 
28,409,684 
17,285,564 
20,463,591 
45,874,491 
34,286,478 
18,911,228 
26,662,732 
16,587,381 
18,731,583 
8,079,517 
10,330,510 
58,542,687 
31,865,512 
19,035,116 


194,643 
156,459 
38,516 


307,922,631 
259,307,913 
85,965,874 
95,576,332 
81,059,815 
35,807,283 
7,612,885 
34,461,191 
24,406,029 
15,737,084 
18,426,863 
20,218,926 
12,322,966 


9,838,153 


18,081,870 
20,059,499 
4,870,367 
10,773,222 
9,754,177 
22,797,244 
9,575,966 
13,860,444 
18,276,988 
15,999,965 
10,231,037 
9,734,470 
7,138,588 
9,830,292 
10,519,643 
19,410,782 
8,744,444 
19,615,656 
12,242,821 
5,721,379 
11,180,207 
7,818,551 
10,378,408 
2,207,838 
2,811,927 
10,796,565 
7,113,792 
8,422,823 


665,209,935 
481,504,056 
247,504,385 
164,271,139 
130,442,455 
106,485,838 
97,837,762 
37,317,318 
60,954,359 
51,629,519 
50,137,928 
47,153,262 
49,167,414 
62,670,798 
36,050,331 
35,237,389 
59,805,608 
35,278,145 
45,750,478 
26,397,320 
40,953,552 
28,569,899 
21,315,934 
21,609,934 
18,124,655 
19,893,212 
26,317,429 
19,409,629 
18,562,872 
12,140,847 
19,915,427 
8,239,815 
12,086,260 
23,305,802 
14,840,271 
17,648,429 
10,127,295 
25,744,184 
20,934,495 
15,719,487 
11,434,161 
10,423,300 


1,184,114,458 


961,923,997 
417,745,229 
362,743,019 
288,196,900 
174,523,234 
126,791,276 
101,451,883 
100,128,734 
92,082,644 
90,496,101 
86,742,678 
85,226,690 
82,896,502 
82,250,094 
81,178,623 
73,140,799 
72,099,227 
70,849,587 
66,252,865 
63,611,788 
53,965,697 
53,235,387 
50,621,042 
48,118,627 
45,358,638 
41,988,274 
40,432,616 
39,833,746 
39,622,541 
37,402,702 
36,631,482 
36,592,632 
35,785,047 
35,348,278 
34,199,614 
32,083,580 
31,776,952 
29,992,998 
29,482,649 
26,704,155 
25,291,893 
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Women’s Clothing 
is rapidly becoming a 
very important indus- 
try in Canada, the 
value of output having 
more than doubled 
since 1939 The illus- 
tration shows the 
machine room in a 
sportswear manufac- 
turing plant. 


Employment in Manufactures 


A good all-round barometer of industrial activity is afforded by the index of 
employment maintained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This is based on returns received from establishments having 15 or more employees 
and covers the great majority of emplovees. 


The index indicates the increasing tempo of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries through the war years 1940, 1941 and 1942. The rate of increase began to taper 
off after 1942, although its highest point (231-3) was reached on Oct. 1, 1943. Since 
then there has been quite an appreciable decline in industrial employment. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1940-45 
(1926 = 100) 


Month | 1940] 1941 | 1942} 1943 | 1944 | 1945 Month 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


Jan. 1... .|118-2/142-5]187-1)219-6|/226-4/212-7| July 1..... 130 -3|172 -4|209 - 5/226 -5|225 -8)207 -2 
Feb. 1... .|120-5|147 -4]191-2)222- 1/227-3/215-0} Aug. 1..... 134 -4]176 -8]212 -4|227 - 7/225 -0)204-1 
Mar. 1... .|122-6]150-8]195- 7/223 -4/226-5/214-3]] Sept. 1..... 138 - 4/181 - 4/215 -6|229 -9}226 - 2}198-6 
Apr. 1... .]123-4]158-2]199 - 4/224. 11225 -5!212-9] Oct. 1..... 143 -8]184 -9]218 -3]231 -3)223-7/188-3 
May 1... .|125-7|162-3}202 -3/222 -9/223-2)210-6]) Nov. 1..... 144 -6)187 -5/218-6/230 - 8/221 -3)186-3 
June 1... .|129-2/168-0}205 -9)224- 1/223-1)209-0|| Dec. 1..... 144 -7/188 - 4/221 -7/230-9/220-1} — 
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Steam Railways.—It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
the railways in the building of Canada. With its relatively small population thinly 
distributed along the southern strip of a vast area 4,000 miles in length, a large 
and costly transportation system is a necessity if the country is to operate as an 
economic and political unit. 


One of the first great undertakings to engage the attention of the Dominion 
of Canada after Confederation in 1867 was the building of a transcontinental railway 
to link the east and west. Surmounting tremendous difficulties, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was completed in 1885 and the vast hinterland of the Canadian — 
west was opened for settlement. The wheat boom during the period 1900-13 brought 
prosperity and rapid economic expansion and precipitated another era of railway 
development. Two other transcontinental systems, the Canadian Northern and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific (with the government-built National Transcontinental) 
were built, and total Canadian railway mileage increased from 18,140 in 1901 to 
30,795 in 1914. This expansive railway policy of Canada made direct economic 
intercourse. between its separate regions possible. Not only was the settlement 
of the west promoted, but economic activity in the east was stimulated. A direct 
railway connection with the prairies gave a tremendous impetus to the industrial- 
ization of Ontario and Quebec, to the coal and steel industries of Nova Scotia and 
to the lumber industry of British Columbia. The railways had reduced the vast 
size of the country to manageable proportions. 


It has at times seemed unfortunate that the optimism prevailing during this 
period should result in the building of far more railways than were at the time 
economically justified and in costly duplication extending across long stretches of 
unproductive territory so that transportation overhead increased with each passing 
year. Yet in times of war it is difficult to see how the extraordinary demands on 
' transportation facilities could otherwise have been met. The heavy strain on such 
facilities during 1914-18 left the railways considerably weakened and in order to 
avert financial disaster on a national scale, many lines had to be taken over by the 
Government. It was these lines, including the Canadian Northern, the Grand 
Trunk (and its subsidiary the Grand Trunk Pacific) and several smaller lines, 
along with the Intercolonial, that were brought together in 1923 to form the 
Canadian National Railways. 


During the 1920’s, the financial condition of Canadian railways improved consid- 
erably with general world prosperity, but the depression years of the 1930’s saw 
railway freight and passenger traffic decline to new low levels and hard hit by the 
long continued drought in the west and by increasing highway competition. In 
order to reduce unnecessary competition and duplication of service between the 
C.N.R. and the C.P.R., the Canadian Pacific-Canadian National Act was passed 
in 1933 providing for the financial reorganization of the C.N.R. and the co-operation 
of both railways in several important measures. The control of rates to be charged 
and the other conditions under which services to the public were to be rendered 
by common carriers was placed in the hands of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. 


The Canadian railways played a vitally important part in the Second World 
War, at the outbreak of which they had 42,637 miles of single track or one mile 
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Top of the World. This engine, shown near Banff, Alta., is one of Canada’s most powerful types of 
locomotive. It has a 78 p.c. tractive effort and can haul the heaviest, longest trains. 


of line for each 264 persons. During the years 1940-45, facilities were taxed to the 
limit. Canadian industrial production, so greatly expanded to meet the demands 
of war, could not have been served by a transportation system adequate only to 
the needs of its peacetime economy. Canada’s railway “problem” now became one 
of its greatest war assets. Freight traffic increased 110 p.c. in ton miles between 
1939 and 1944. The upsurge of passenger traffic was even more phenomenal, 
increasing about 195 p.c. in the same period. As traffic increased, unit costs went 
down and it was proved that, given the traffic to carry, Canadian railways could pay 
their way. 


Summary Statistics of Canadian Railways, 1928, 1933, 1938 and 1942-44 


Freight P Gross - 
F : assengers Em- Sar Operating 
weal ns Carried! ployees coe Expenses 
— = | 
tons No. No. $ $ 
O28 ror aed Pid mdbewe CaM £ a, 41,610,660,776 | 40,592,792 187,710 | 563,732,260 | 442,701,270 
TOSS ger rhs Ste ras thee ta 21,092,594,200 | 19,172,193 121,923 | 270,278,276 | 233,133,108 
ESS See Nha ee eee ee ee ea 26,834,696,695 | 20,911,196 127,747 | 336,833,400 | 295,705,638 
OA = LAAT. Ret Ipt arte © earn Ve 56,153,953,000 | 47,596,602 157,740 | 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 
RRR aUS Se, Brill ots a ence eratien ab tae Deca 63,915,074,000 | 57,175,840 169,663 | 778,914,565 | 560,597,204 
OES Sank Fuh SS ewes (oe Eilat 65,928,078,992 | 60,335,950 175,095 | 796,636,786 634,774,021 


1 Duplications included. 
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The above table gives summary figures for all Canadian railways for the 
years 1928 (the high record for railways before the war years), 1933 (the low point 
of the depression), 1938 (the last full year before the outbreak of war) and 1942, 
1943 and 1944. 


Electric Railways.—The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human 
beings is a necessity of modern urban life. In the cities of Eastern Canada, 
electric street railways are generally operated by private companies under city fran- 
chises, while in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and the west the street 
railways are owned and operated by the municipalities. 


The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric railways but Edmonton. 
Montreal and Winnipeg have begun using also a double overhead trolley and trackless 
trolley-buses. The number of electric cars operated in 1943 was 3,319, the number 
of buses 1,329 and trackless trolley-cars 41. 


The number of passengers carried by electric railways in the years since 1939 
showed an especially sharp rise over previous years due to the increased population 
in the larger cities where war industries were located and to the curtailment of 
passenger automobile traffic as a result of the War. The 1,177,003,883 passengers 
carried in 1943 amounted to by far the greatest traffic ever handled by these systems, 
the increase over 1942 being 18 p.c. 


Roads and Highways.—Contruction of roads suitable for motor traffic has 
been one of the principal items of provincial expenditure during the past twenty- 
five years. The Dominion Government has built roads in National Parks and has 
granted subsidies to the provinces, first in 1920 and again as an unemployment 
relief measure in 1930-39, but has not constructed any rural roads outside of — 
Dominion lands. 


The mileage at the end of 1943 was 124,906 miles of surfaced roads, and 427,697 
miles of earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 108,354 miles were gravel or crushed 
stone; 13,989 bituminous surfaces; 2,525 portland cement concrete. 


The expenditures for 1943 amounted to $65,094,997, including $22,842,064 for 
construction of roads, $2,036,697 for construction of bridges, $34,603,578 for main- 
tenance of roads, $3,192,601 for maintenance of bridges, $20,380 for footpaths and 
sidewalks, and the remainder for administration and general expenses. 


Motor-Vehicles.—The number of motor-vehicles registered in Canada 
reached a peak of 1,572,784 in 1941, including 1,279,536 passenger cars, 278,771 
commercial cars, and 14,477 motor-cycles. During the war years the number of 
commercial cars continued to increase advancing to 309,964 in 1944, including 
302,611 trucks, 4,676 buses and 2,677 miscellaneous vehicles; motor-cycles also 
increased to 15,045. Passenger cars, however, declined each year to 1,177,558 
in 1944 due to restrictions on the manufacturing of cars for private use and on tires 
and gasoline, inability to secure repair parts and shortage of garage mechanics. 
The average serviceable life of a passenger car was extended from 12 or 13 years 
in 1939 to over 15 years in 1944 and, on the basis of this extended life, it will be 
necessary to produce over 400,000 cars between January, 1945, and December, 
1948 to replace cars that will be retired. If the average serviceable life is reduced 
to 12 or 13 years, the retirement will increase to over 600,000 cars, which will allow 
for no increase over the 1944 level of registrations. The Dominion Government 


Heavy Traffic on Toronto’s main thoroughfare will 
: : be relieved by the projected subway whichis part -> 
f age I 16 of that city’s plan for the post-war future. 


The wartime servicing of Canada’s ocean-going shipping has required the building-up of Harbour 
Services on a wide front. Such services included the furnishing of derrick boats for the loading 
and unloading of heavy items of cargo such as the one shown loading a tug to the deck of a freighter. 


guaranteed the provinces their 1941 revenues from the gasoline taxes and made up 
the differences by subsidies, but the loss in revenues from reduced registrations 
was not offset; it declined from $31,559,944 in 1941 to $30,584,711 in 1944. 


Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, 1936-44 


Wieaio nk alsin Ness N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. 1a KO Canada! 


1936...] 7,632 | 46,179 | 33,402 | 181,628 | 590,226 | 74,940 | 102,270 | 97,468 | 106,079 || 1,240,124 
1937. ..| 8,011 | 50,048 | 36,780] 197,917 | 623,918 | 80,860 | 105,064 | 100,434 | 116,341 || 1,819,702 
1938...| 7,992 | 51,214 | 37,110 | 205,463 | 669,088 | 88,219 | 109,014 | 107,191 | 119,220 || 1,394,853 
1939. ..} 8,040 | 53,008 | 38,116 | 213,148 | 682,891 | 88,864 | 119,018 | 113,702 | 122,087 || 1,439,245 
1940. ..} 8,070 | 57,873 | 39,000 | 225,152 | 703,872 | 90,932 | 126,970 | 120,514 | 128,044 || 1,500,829 
- 1941...] 8,015 | 62,805 | 41,450 | 232,149 | 739,194 | 96,573 | 131,545 | 126,127 | 134,499 || 1,572,784 
1942...| 7,537 | 58,872 | 37,758 | 222,622 | 715,380 | 93,147 | 130,040 | 125,482 | 132,893 || 1,524,153 
1943...| 8,032 | 59,194 | 40,205 | 222,676 | 691,615 | 93,494 | 133,839 | 127,559 | 134,691 |} 1,511,845 
1944...} 8,412 | 57,933 | 39,570 | 224,042 | 675,057 | 93,297 | 140,992 | 127,416 | 135,090 |} 1,502,567 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Shipping.—Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, 
and (2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, i.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrence up 
to Montreal, including fishing at sea and at ports in other countries; and (0b) inland, 
i.e., between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and connecting 
rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including fishing in Canadian 
waters. 


Shipping statistics are collected only from ports at which there is an official 
of the Customs and Excise Division of the National Revenue Department, and 
consequently do not include shipping on Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, etc. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service Totals 
Fiscal Year 
: Tons : Tons Tons 

No. Register No. Register No Register 
RO SOR re Secreta Renee hg ote meen 37,800 | 41,746,953 69,809 | 42,979,361 107,609 | 84,726,314 
IR 74 Shan, 3 Re oie AAA a ae ae 41,755 | 45,030,914 | 73,033 | 45,973,830 114,788 | 91,004,744 
HES Soh vane Seer ears aaah ee ea 42,582 | 45,603,055 | 75,537 | 44,471,834 118,119 | 90,074,889 
OS OPES eee rept ete ren eek, Sel or 43,601 | 44,775,116 | 73,386 | 45,386,457 116,987 | 90,161,573 
HOE) Parte re aka Sede oon crapealoy oh 46,241 | 46,666,396 | 78,212 | 44,361,232 124,453 | 91,027,628 
HAW rete es. coat, Ses eltnk o Jan ns caves 25,122 | 32,579,900 | 79,951 | 50,471,166 105,073 | 83,051,066 
OEE a ee ane Peed MES Spy 26,203 | 31,452,400 | 77,592 | 48,111,082 103,795 | 79,563,482 
OA ei a ae os Tu. SO 24,066 | 25,640,763 | 73,366 | 43,990,764 97,4382 | 69,631,527 
HUES 2 nee ey ee a nao Pe 22,901 | 26,345,562 | 65,066 | 40,300,778 87,967 | 66,646,340 
TOMA, aol nie AMI Aloe = ORR ed on 23,786 | 28,356,681 64,999 | 43,776,497 88,785 | 72,133,178 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Calendar year. 


Harbours.—Facilities provided for the co-ordination of land and water trans- 
portation at Canada’s many ports include docks and wharves, warehouses for 
general cargo, cold-storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, 
grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock 
accommodation. Eight of the principal harbours—Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill—are administered by 
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the National Harbours Board, seven others by commissions that include municipal 
as well as Dominion Government appointees, and the remainder by harbour masters 
directly under the authority of the Department of Transport. 


Canals.—There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, 
namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Inter- 
national Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from 
Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton These canals have opened to navigation 


St. Mary’s River Rapids 
was, in the early days, 
the great barrier to 
transportation between the 
lower lakes and Lake 
Superior. The difficulty 
was surmounted by the 
Northwest Fur Company 
through the creation of a 
small bateau and canoe 
lock—38' long and 8’ 9” 
wide with a lift of 9’— 
built of timber in 1796. 
This lock was destroyed 
in 1814 by U.S. troops but 
was subsequently restored 
in stone. The present Soo 
Canal is 1-38 miles long 
and the locks have a 
length of 900’, a width of 

60’ and a depth of 18-25’. 
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from the Atlantic about 1,890 miles of waterways. Under the Department of Public 
Works or other authority are minor canals and locks that facilitate local navigation. 


The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest waterways 
in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit River than any other 
waterway and the traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., in 1929 
reached a peak of 92,616,898 tons, more than through the Panama and Suez Canals 
combined. Due to heavy war requirements for iron ore this margin was increased 
to a new peak of 120,200,814 tons in 1942 and 117,237,862 tons in 1944. 


The maximum draught of vessels plying between the lakes is governed by 
channels in the Detroit and St. Mary’s Rivers, and is limited to about 21 feet. Since 
1932 when the New Welland Ship Canal, with 25 feet in the stretches between 
locks (the locks have 30 feet of water above the sills), was opened, larger upper- 
lake vessels have passed down as far as Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals have a 
depth of 14 feet (reduced in periods of low water) so that ocean vessels, except of 
small tonnage, cannot sail up into the lakes; a few such vessels have been engaged in 
the Great Lakes traffic for several years, bringing cargoes from European ports. 


Canadian Scheduled Air Transport Services.—Government Air Policy.—Ina 
statement in the House of Commons on Apr. 2, 1943, the Prime Minister made it 
clear that, in the international field, Canadian support would be given to any reason- 
able proposal for international control in the interests of peace in the post-war 
years. In the domestic field he stated that Trans-Canada Air Lines would ‘‘continue 
to operate all transcontinental systems and such other services of a mainline 
character as may from time to time be designated by the government”’ and that 
Trans-Canada was “‘the sole Canadian agency which may operate international air 
services’. He stated that secondary services would be left to private enterprise, 
but made it clear that no competition would be permitted either between a private 
company and a publicly owned company, or between two private companies. 


On Mar. 17, 1944, the Minister of Munitions and Supply, who is the responsible 
minister for air, further elaborated Government policy by stating that the railways 
would be required to divest themselves from the control of airways within one year 
after the end of hostilities in Europe. He further stated that the establishment of 
new air routes would be deferred until ue men returning from overseas were able 
to participate in forming them. 


The Aeronautics Act was amended making provision for the establishment of 
an Air Transport Board (in lieu of the Board of Transport Commissioners) to 
advise the Minister on questions of general policy in connection with air transport, 
to investigate and recommend the establishing of new air routes and to licence 
all commercial air-transport services. 


The Government air policy was advanced another step on Oct. 22, 1945, when 
a bill was introduced into the House of Commons by the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply which was designed to amend the Trans-Canada Air Lines Act by 
increasing the capital from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000 and to provide authority 
to create corporations to operate and maintain air services under contract with 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, such corporations to be controlled by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. Provision was also made for the payment of subsidies to such corpor- 
ations for efficient service and during initial operation until sufficient traffic 
develops. 
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The various Empire and international conferences on aviation at which Canada 
participated during 1944-45 were: Commonwealth Air Convention, Montreal, 
October, 1944; International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, November- 
December, 1944; Commonwealth Air Transport Council, London, July, 1945; 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal, August, 1945. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—An extensive article on the scope and expansion of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines which has been designated by the Government as the 
service to fly transcontinental, international and overseas routes, will be found at 
pp. 15-27. Trans-Canada Air Lines is now operating over a total of 5,299 miles 
of air routes in Canada and to New York and to Newfoundland, and 3,030 miles 
across the Atlantic between Montreal and Prestwick, Scotland. This latter service 
is operated for the Department of Transport. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines—Canadian Pacific Air Lines consolidated into one 
organization a number of independent commercial operators which had been chiefly 
engaged in servicing the mining industry in northern Canada. With the cessation 
of hostilities it is anticipated that there will be a definite movement toward further 
development of Canada’s northern mineral belt. Canadian Pacific Air Lines now 
control the operation of Canadian Airways Limited, Arrow Airways Limited, Ginger 
Coote Airway, Prairie Airways, Mackenzie Air Services, Yukon Southern Air Trans- 
port Limited, Dominion Skyways Limited, Quebec Airways, Wings Limited, Starratt 
Airways and Transportation Company. 


There was considerable expansion in airways development during the war years 
in northwestern and northeastern Canada to provide the necessary transportation 
for essential personnel and cargo carried in connection with vital continental estab- 
lishments. Completion of the main construction projects in northwestern Canada 
in 1944 resulted in certain curtailment in mail and express traffic, while movement 
of released personnel accounted for further increases in passenger business. 


The component companies of Canadian Pacific Air Lines flew approximately 
5,985,000 revenue miles in 1944. This compares with nearly 6,134,000 miles in 
1943 and approximately 5,300,000 miles in 1942. Freight express and mail carried 
totalled 9,463,595 lb. in 1944 as compared with 11,736,246 Ib. in 1943, and approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 Ib. in 1942. Passengers carried totalled 104,166 in 1944, 72,602 
in 1943 and approximately 60,000 in 1942. 


It is estimated that 90 p.c. of the Company’s business during the past few years 
was devoted to war purposes. ‘‘Bush” services were maintained in all important 
areas and the reduction in activity due to the decline in gold mining was compensated 
for by increased search for essential war minerals. 


To meet increasing priority traffic, more efficient and larger twin-engined 
aircraft were made available to the different essential northern routes replacing 
the smaller equipment formerly used. Up-to-date air navigation facilities were 
provided and every effort was made to bring such services up to mainline standards. 


Participation of Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan was reduced during 1944 by the closing down of two air 
training schools, in accordance with Government policy. The remaining schools 
were closed in 1945, together with overhaul plants operated for the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 
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Independent Air Lines.—Although many of the principal operating companies 
have been absorbed by C.P.A., there still remain independent organizations in this 
field. Typical of these are Maritime Central Air Lines which operates a mail. pas- 
senger and express service between Moncton, Saint John, Blissville, Summerside, 
Charlottetown and New Glasgow; the M. and C. Aviation Company, which at 
present operates a licensed air-mail, passenger and express service from Prince Albert 
to northern Saskatchewan points. : 

Passengers carried by aircraft increased from 133,776 in 1939 when the Trans- 
Canada service was being organized to 386,719 in 1944. Passengers between Canada 


A Douglas DC-3 Air- 
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the inter-city routes of 
T.C.A. In addition to 
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their baggage and a 
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Toronto Morse Room 
on Election Day, show- 
ing operators sitting 
on each side of the 
movable belt which 
_conveys messages as 
soon as they are 
received to the dis- 
tribution centre. Such 
peak rush periods 
require a co-operative 
effort in the common 
cause of speed and 
accuracy of handling. 


and the United States exclusive of through passengers between Alaska and the 
United States increased from 15,456 in 1939 to 133,491 in 1944. Mail ton-miles 
also increased from 433,349 in 1939 to 2,071,847 in 1944. 


Telegraphs.—Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, four in conjunc- 
tion with the railways, one by the Dominion Government and one small system 
that is owned and operated independently. One United States company operates 
lines across Canadian territory; one private Canadian company operates a wireless 
system; and three cable companies, in addition to the telegraph companies, operate 
cables from Canadian stations. In all, 22 cables are operated between Canada and 
England, Azores, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and Bermuda, and 2 cables between North Sydney and Canso, N.S. 

These systems operate 378,931 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,419 miles 
outside of Canada, and 894 nautical miles of submarine cable between Canada and 
other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 689,621 miles of channels for 
telegraphic use. During 1944 a total of 16,469,564 telegrams and 2,713,233 cable- 
grams, excluding messages between foreign countries, were handled by these systems. 


Telephones.—There were 3,187 telephone systems in Canada in 1943, 
operating 6,057,880 miles of wire and 1,692,162 telephones. The estimated number 
of conversations during the year was 2,979,794,000 or 1,761 per telephone. The 
transfer from manually operated telephone switchboards to automatic has con- 
tinued although it has been somewhat restricted by scarcity of equipment since 
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1941. In 1943, 57 p.c. of all telephones were dial telephones; 78 p.c. of these were 
in urban centres of over 10,000 population. 


National Radio.—Expansion in broadcasting and in broadcasting facilities, 
both at. home and internationally, marked Canadian radio in 1945. Though there 
was a slight decrease in the domestic purchase of radio receiving licences—owing to 
wartime disturbance of living conditions and the scarcity of new receiving sets 
on the market—listener research indicates that there was also a steadily increasing 
audience for entertainment, news, discussion, and for adult and school educational 
programs. | 


The control of national broadcasting is vested in the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, which succeeded the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission in 
November, 1936. The Corporation operates under the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act, 1936, by which it is given regulatory powers over all broadcasting stations in 
Canada. 


The Board of Governors of the CBC consists of nine members, appointed for 
three years, in rotation, to act as ‘‘trustees of the national interest in broadcasting’’. 
They are responsible for the policies of the Corporation, and for guaranteeing to 
the public that broadcasting will be administered in a non-partisan and business- 
like manner. The CBC is responsible to Parliament through a Minister of the 
Cabinet. 


Transmission Facilities —Of the 97 standard band stations in Canada, 11 are 
owned and operated by the CBC, and 86 are privately owned. All but three of 
the latter are operated on a commercial basis, these being two educational stations 
and one leased and operated by the CBC. Four of the CBC-owned stations have 
50,000-watt transmitters: CBA, Sackville; CBF, Montreal; CBL, Toronto; and 
CBK, Watrous. Supplementing these, and serving other parts of the Dominion, 
are: CBH, Halifax; CBV, Quebec; CBJ, Chicoutimi; CBM, Montreal; CBO, 
Ottawa; CJBC, Toronto; and CBR, Vancouver. 


Since early in 1944 Canadian listeners have been able to obtain alternative radio 
fare over two CBC coast-to-coast networks—the Trans-Canada and the Dominion— 
which replace what was formerly called the National network. The French network 
of the CBC operates in the Province of Quebec. The networks are made up of 
CBC stations and privately owned affiliated stations in all parts of the country. 
The Trans-Canada has a maximum outlet of 54 stations; the Dominion a maximum 
of 31; and the French network a maximum of 11. For occasions of national moment, 
the three networks are joined to form the National network. It is estimated that 
network service now reaches 90 p.c. of the radio homes in Canada. 


In addition to operating these facilities, the CBC has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of low-powered repeater stations which operate automatically with the network 
in remote areas of the Dominion. 


Overseas Technical Operations.—During 1944 and 1945 the CBC continued to 
operate four mobile units overseas with a staff of six engineers. Two of these units 
accompanied the Canadian Forces in the invasion of Normandy, and a unit which 
had been in Italy accompanied the Canadian Forces to the northern European theatre 
early in 1945. Some assistance was also given at the request of the Department 
of National Defence in the matter of establishing suitable camp listening facilities 
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in the United Kingdom and Europe, so that programs broadcast from the CBC 
International Service short-wave transmitters at Sackville, N.B., could be readilv 
received. Two CBC engineers have been seconded to this service to assist in the 
establishment of camp broadcasting facilities in the United Kingdom and in Europe, 
these facilities to be employed in rehabilitation camps and in areas where Canadian 
Forces of occupation are located. 


New Construction.—At Halifax, additional studio and office accommodation 
was provided, as well as a new transmitter (CBH). In Quebec City, studios were 
provided in the Palais Montcalm to accommodate the programming activities 
of CBV. In Montreal new studios were constructed on Crescent Street to house 
the programming activities of the International Service. Also in Montreal, a 
frequency modulation station (VE9FM); Canada’s first FM station licensed to carry 
regular programs, was placed in operation on an experimental basis. Additional 
transmitters are now on order so that, within the next year, it is expected that several 
Canadian cities will be provided with FM service. At Toronto, the CBC studios 
and offices as well as the workshop and garage facilities were consolidated in one 
building on Jarvis Street, in the space formerly occupied by the R.C.A.F. The premises 
include several buildings, all of which have been put to use as studios and offices. 


The short-wave project at Sackville commenced experimental operations 
in December, 1944, and formal operations in February, 1945. The service at the 
outset was limited to Europe for serving the Canadian Forces abroad but by Septem- 
ber, 1945, this service had been extended in other directions, including South 
Africa, South America, New Zealand and Central America. In all, at Sackville, 
there are two 50,000-watt transmitters (CHTA and CHOL) and twenty-two 
antenne. Five are directed to Europe, with five in the reverse direction to South 
America and New Zealand. Three are directed to South America, three to South 
Africa and, in the reverse direction, three to Australia. Reports received from the 
BBC. and from other observers throughout Europe, have indicated that the service 
generally from Sackville is highly satisfactory and that the CBC, through its Sack- 
ville station, is providing the strongest signal in Europe from the American Continent. 
Good reports are also being received from New Zealand, South America and South 
Africa. 


Programs.—The total number of programs presented in Canada during the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1945, amounted to 54,962 representing 16,647 hours of broad- 
casting on the Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. This constitutes 
an appreciable increase in broadcasting, reaching the unprecedented height of 
45-40 average hours of broadcasting, during the 16-hour daily schedule. This 
shows an increase of more than two hours daily over the 1943-44 daily average, 
which was the previous peak. The increase was effected mainly by the scheduling 
of additional commercial and sustaining program service on the Dominion net- 
work. 


The high daily average of broadcasting hours has been brought about through 
the practice of presenting sustaining network service on a regional basis and 
scheduling delayed broadcasts in place of the simultaneous release of a given program 
on a national basis. Regional service makes possible the reception of specialized 
programs, designed for a specific audience, and delayed broadcasts achieve the end 
of presenting service at the most appropriate time to listeners in each of Canada’s 
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With the opening of this 
short-wave interna- 
tional service on Feb. 
25, 1945, Canada em- 
barked on a program 
designed to develop 
good relationships by 
means of the radio 
with the countries of 
the world. The studios 
are in Montreal from 
where programs in 
five languages are 
sent by telephone 
wires to the transmit- 
ters near Sackville, 
N.B., there to be 
broadcast from the 
complicated web of 
steel and cable form- 
ing the antennae sys- 
tem to listeners in 
Europe. This service 
has now been extend- 
ed in other directions 
including South Africa, 
South America, New 
Zealand and Central 
America. 


Top: The short-wave 
transmitter building 
near Sackville, N.B., 
housing, in its million 
cubic feet, two 50- 
kilowatt short-wave 
transmitters and their 
associated equipment. 


Centre: Steel towers, 
ranging up to 380 ft. 
in height, hold aloft 
the unique antennae 
system; they are built 
to withstand a 120- 
mile-an-hour gale. 


Bottom: Replacing a 
rectifier tube in the 
transmitter station. 


The ‘‘Singing Stars 
of Tomorrow”’ Con- 
test — a program 
designed to encourage 
young amateur singers 
of talent. The winner 
of the 1944-45 contest 
is shown singing in 
the final broadcast to 
the accompaniment 
of the orchestra con- 
ducted by an eminent 
Canadian musician- 
conductor. 


five geographical time zones. Both practices are obligatory for such sustaining 
program service as agricultural, educational, children’s, homemaker’s and news 
as well as on the subsequent rebroadcasting of important overseas programs. The 
system is sometimes followed also in the commercial field but to a much lesser extent. 
Sustaining service on the regional system is followed more fully on the Trans- 
Canada network than on the Dominion network. The former operates with five- 
sixths of its service on a regional basis and one-sixth on a national, whereas two 
thirds of Dominion network operations are scheduled on a national basis. This 
is because the Dominion network operates almost exclusively in peak listening 
hours and hence there is no need to ensure reception through the setting up of 
regionalized network sections. 

In addition to its own programs, the CBC brings listeners outstanding programs 
from the BBC and from the four American broadcasting chains. There was an 
increase in the importation of BBC-originated programs during the past program 
year, but a decrease in exchange programs from the United States, due to the 
increase in the American networks’ commitments to troop and public-service broad- 
casts, which were directed almost exclusively to American audiences. 


CBC and the War.—So much had the prosecution of the War—and in the 
past year, the preparation of peace plans—become identified with every aspect 
of Canadian life during recent years that, in making the distinction between direct 
war broadcasting and general programming, CBC has continued each year to eli- 
minate many of its sustaining war programs from the war category. Those listed 
as having direct bearing on the war, up until the ending of hostilities in Europe 
and the Pacific, ranged from hundreds of talks by political and military leaders 
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to special battle despatches from CBC correspondents abroad, and on through 
farm, music and variety programs that carried war effort appeals to the people of 
Canada. Prominent among the broadcasts concerned with re-establishment, which 
have been presented both before and after the coming of peace in August, 1945, 
have been special discussion forums by service personnel overseas, discussion by 
leading citizens at home, special talks, comedy, and variety programs on recon- 
version matters affecting all Canada. 


Broadcasting CBC News.——The CBC news service is available to all radio 
stations in Canada to which there are land lines. Private stations may release 
the CBC news service only on a sustaining, non-sponsored basis. Newsrooms 
are maintained by the CBC at Halifax, Montreal (which provides news in both 
English and French), Winnipeg and Vancouver, with a central newsroom at Toronto. 
The Canadian Press and British United Press both provide full news services to 
the CBC, while reports are picked up by CBC short-wave listening-posts at Ottawa, 
Dartmouth, N.S., and Hornby, Ont., and are also received from CBC correspondents 
overseas. The CBC pays for its news service from CP and BUP, but rewrites the 
bulletins for radio consumption, ‘incorporating items of unusual interest from the 
other sources mentioned. 


The Post Office.—Wartime conditions brought a continuing and enormous 
expansion of postal business of all kinds throughout Canada; war industries, 
governments, and private citizens utilized postal facilities as never before. This 
is revealed by the gross postal revenue, which increased from $42,896,179 in the 
fiscal year 1938-39 to $79,533,903 in 1944-45. In the latter year, the Base Post 
Office despatched overseas the record volume of over 38,048,524 Ib. of parcels, 
864,077 lb. of letters and 1,487,841 Ib. of news to the fighting services. During 
that year, postal service to many European countries—France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Italy, etc.—disrupted early in the War, was restored, at first 
on a-restricted scale and then gradually expanded. Money orders to the amount 
of $281,890,290 payable in Canada and $5,185,578 payable in other countries were 
issued in 1944-45, together with postal notes to the value of $27,381,372. 


Air Mail —The trans-Canada air-mail system operates several times daily each 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific over some 3,900 miles and air-mail volume 
continues to increase; over 328,707 lb. was carried during March, 1945. Swifts 
connections are made with the United States and other air-mail networks of the 
world. Canada’s expanding use of the air-mail services is reflected in the following 
figures :— 


Miles Mail 
Year Itnded Mar. 31 Flown Carried 
No. lb. 
IS Sinan Je a ea us, Sea nee ee ee ee Pee 3,711,987 1,822,399 
OA anes weer tarattn eee mo oka tees te oe ee ee 5,769,257 Oe 
POAT pee tae! Veber ei eS ate Nb Une. 8,330,121 2,842,367 
Se ae Seen preeins «aan a OLS An ee. Gaetis 10,021,579 38,541,625 
LOA ee et AER he eve eee ae ley Mee SES AV e Ted OF 10,799,670 5,373,021 
Ee Se a eats See a Tee Reet cae ae ee 12,799,218 1,220,554 
OA SORES: Vatu erar TS Mn, ADO yin Hae re tence OE 13,581,053 8,224,230 


Record quantities of mail were speeded overseas during 1944-45 by special 
R.C.A.F. and R.A.F. transatlantic aircraft and by the Canadian Government 
Transatlantic Air Service, which was notably expanded. 
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Labour Legislation 


Federal and Provincial Powers.—Most labour laws have been enacted by 
the provinces as they relate to such civil rights as freedom of contract or freedom 
of association or to local works and undertakings, subjects which, with the exception 
of certain specified works, railways, shipping, telegraphs and other works extending 
beyond the boundary of a province, are, under the British North America Act, 
reserved to the provinces. In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island where 
there is little industrial employment, there are laws for the inspection of mines, 
factories, shops and other work-places and the regulation of wages, hours of work, 
the employment of women and children, apprenticeship and workmen’s compen- 
sation. Laws have been enacted also to protect freedom of association, to require 
employers to bargain with the representatives of employees or of trade unions and 
to prohibit any strike or lockout .until after inquiry. Prince Edward Island in 1945 
enacted statutes to prohibit child labour under 15 years in industry and to promote 
collective bargaining. 


The Dominion regulates the working conditions of its own employees, provides 
compensation for them in case of accident occurring in the course of employment 
and requires observance of specified wage-and-hour conditions in the execution of 
Dominion public works and of contracts for supplies. There are federal laws relating 
to employment on railways and in the mercantile marine and, under its power 
over criminal law, Parliament enacted legislation freeing trade unions from liability 
to prosecution as conspiracies in restraint of trade, permitting peaceful picketing, 
and prohibiting employment on Sunday except under certain conditions. In 1940, 
following amendment of the B. N. A. Act, a statute was passed providing for a 
national system of unemployment insurance and of employment offices (see p. 139). 


The Dominion and the provinces have co-operated to enable the former to 
deal with certain classes of labour disputes under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, to promote vocational education and training with the aid of Dominion 
funds, and to facilitate the administration of the wartime policies concerning 
collective bargaining and industrial disputes and the stabilization of wages. 


In 1900 a Dominion Department of Labour was established to aid in improving 
labour conditions and in settling disputes through mediation and the dissemination 
of information. The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the 
Fair Wage Policy for Government contracts, the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, Government Annuities Act, Combines Investigation Act, Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, Unemployment Insurance Act and Re-instatement in Civil 
Employment Act. Information on the operation of these statutes is given in the 
annual reports of the Department and of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and also in the Labour Gazette, published monthly by the Department of Labour. 


Departments of Labour in all provinces, except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island, administer most provincial labour laws, but workmen’s compensation 1s 
usually in charge of an independent board. In Alberta the Department of Trade 
and Industry, through the Board of Industrial Relations, deals with wages and 
hours legislation and the Department of Public Works with factory inspection. 
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In all provinces, laws for the protection of miners are administered by Departments 
of Mines. 


War Regulations—Certain wartime labour problems have been dealt with by 
the Dominion Government through Orders in Council under the War Measures 
Act. A declaration of principles for the conduct of industrial relations in wartime 
was embodied in an Order in Council. The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was extended to war industries and provision was made for preliminary inquiry 
into disputes by commissioners with a view to settlement, if possible, without recourse 
to the appointment of a board of conciliation and investigation. In 1944, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regulations were put in force. They sus- 
pended the operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, require employers 
to negotiate with the representatives of their employees or of trade unions and 
prohibit certain unfair practices. (See p. 134.) 


The Government’s anti-inflationary policy, initiated at the beginning of the 
War, includes the control of profits, prices, salaries and wages. In its application 
to wages, it has been revised from time to time. The Wages Control Order, 1943, 
prohibits increases or decreases in wage-rates except with the permission of the 
administrative authorities. (See p. 132.) 


The controls imposed on employers and labour by the National Selective Service 
Regulations are being gradually relaxed. (See p. 141.) The War Emergency 
Training Program has been converted into a Re-establishment Training Program 
and increased grants have been made for training men discharged from the Armed 
Forces and for apprenticeship. (See p. 142.) Persons discharged from the Armed 
Forces must be reinstated in their former jobs and other steps have been taken to 
assist demobilized men and women and those released from war industries to secure 
employment. 
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Wages and Hours of Labour 


Control of Wages.—One phase of the Government’s general anti-inflationary 
program—the stabilization of wages—was first introduced in 1940, but at that time, 
though it was recommended for all employers, it applied only to Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation in their recommendations on wages. In the autumn of 
1941, when comprehensive price control was introduced, wage and salary increases 
and wage reductions were prohibited over the whole field except with the permission 
of the administrative authorities. In July, 1942, wage rates were stabilized at the 
level in effect on Nov. 15, 1941, and provision was made for a cost-of-living bonus 
adjusted to changes in the cost-of-living index. Rates which were unduly low could 
be raised. A National War Labour Board and nine Regional War Labour Boards 
administered the Order. 


The Wartime Wages Control Order was revised in December, 1943, and further 
amendments were made early in 1944. The principal changes provided for incor- 
porating the cost-of-living bonus in the wage rate and empowered the National 
Board to authorize or direct an increase in rates only where necessary to remedy a 
gross injustice or inequality. Increases may be granted, however, in cases where, 
and to the extent that, any cost-of-living bonuses and wage increases granted since 
August, 1939, have not yielded the employees as much as the full standard cost- 
of-living bonus and also to maintain the relationship between wage-rates of employees 
in international railway service outside Canada, where it has been the custom to 
fix rates in Canada in relation to those outside. A further change in the Order 
permits an employer to increase a rate to that fixed by a provincial minimum-wage 
authority, pursuant to provincial legislation, up to a rate as high as 35 cents an 
hour or any higher rate in effect on Nov. 15, 1941. 


Wage Rates.—The following table shows wage rates in the main industrial 
groups for five-year periods from 1901 to 1935 and by years from 1935 to 1944. 
These rates have been calculated on the base 1939 =100, and replace the rates based 
on 1935-39 = 100 formerly published. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of Industries, 1901-44 
(1939 = 100) 


Water | Elec- 
Con- Trans- tric Soe Coal | Metal Manu- Laund-}| Tele- |}General 


Year | struc- : sate ie fact- |Logging 

fien aie the wus Mining|Mining urine ries phones ||Average 
1901 35-3 43-9 32-8 See ii 47-4 61-2 — 51-4 — — 38:1 
1905 42-8 44-7 iat 36-5 49-5 58-7 os 57-0 — — 43-1 
1910 50-9 48-4 44-0 44-1 54-0 62-5 -- 64-0 — — 49-9 
1915 59-4 54-0 50-2 49-8 58-7 66-2 50-1 61-1 47-5 — 53-2 
1920 | 106-0 | 105-2 99-7 | 108-2 } 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 142-5 88-2 92-2 || 107-0 
1925 99-8 90-4 96-4 91-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 95-2 99-0 89-1 93-8 
1930 | 119-1 97-2 | 102-3 | 100-0 97-1 93-9 95-5 97-5 | 102-0 94-7 99-9 
1935 93-6 81-1 94-3 90-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 3-1 96-6 93-0 88-4 
1936 94-2 82-4 95-2 90-1 95-1 94-9 89-1 80-9 97-1 93-8 90-0 
1937 96-9 92-0 97-8 96-0 95-6 99-1 96-1 93-9 98-3 98-5 96-7 
1938 99-2 99-1 99-4 | 100-0 | 100-0 99-6 99-2} 101-8 99-7 99-7 99-6 
1939 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 |) 100-0 
1940 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 104-9 | 100-3 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-9 | 105-4 | 101-3 |) 103-9 
1941. | 111-6 | 118-3 | 110-1 | 104-9 } 109-4 | 112-2) 115-2) 114-0 15110-5 | LOG=4aetis et 
1942 | 118-6 |) 125-8 | 114-9 | 113-04] 113-1 | 118°7 | 125-5) 125-9 JllG: 59) PE2sOF EZ Ze5 
1943 | 127-7 | 137-3 | 122-4 | 124-4 | 124-8 | 123-1 | 135-6 ) 143-1) 127-34) 120-9 ozs 
1944 | 129-6 | 140-7 | 127-6 | 124-4 | 146-0 | 125-2 | 141-1 | 144-7 | 128-9 | 122-4 || 1387-5 
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Hours.—In 1944 the standard working hours in manufacturing were usually 
48 to 54 per week in textile mills, 44 to 48 in clothing factories, 48 in pulp and paper 
mills, 44 to 55 in paper-products factories, 47 to 55 in woodworking plants, 44 to 
60 in metal-products plants and in shipyards, 45 to 55 in boot and shoe factories, 
and 371% to 55 in rubber factories. The 8-hour day prevailed in construction in 
cities, on steam railways and in mining. The 10-hour day is common in logging, 
except in British Columbia where the 8-hour day is generally standard. 


Organized Labour in Canada 


Trade unions in Canada are divided into four principal groups; those affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress; those affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour; those unions in the Province of Quebec which are linked with the Can- 
adian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; and the railroad brotherhoods of men 
in train and engine service. The railroad brotherhoods and many of the unions 
affiliated with the two Congresses are ‘“‘international unions’ in the sense that 
they have branches in Canada and the United States and, in some cases, in New- 
foundland, Mexico, Panama or the Philippines. 


In December, 1944, there were 724,188 trade union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, an increase of 59,655 over 1943. The number of branches 
of unions and of local unions was 4,123, a gain of 388 during the year. Newly 
organized locals rather than the growth of organizations already established 
accounted for a considerable portion of the increased membership in 1944. By far 


Labour-Management Co-operation is proving of immense value in increasing the efficiency and 
the working conditions in industrial plants. 
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the greatest gain in the number of new branches was in the services group. The metals 
group also showed a marked increase in the number of locals, although total mem- 
bership in this group decreased from 199,487 in 1943 to 193,376 in 1944. 


The Trades and Labour Congress reported a paid-up membership of 246,791 
in 1944, The Canadian Congress of Labour reported a membership of approximately 
250,000 and the Canadian’ and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 65,249. 


Industrial Disputes 


For the first eight months (January to August) of 1945, preliminary figures 
showed 128 strikes and lockouts, involving 44,349 workers and causing a time-loss 
of 170,193 man-days. During the corresponding period in 1944 there were 157 
strikes and lockouts, involving 66,509 workers with a time-loss of 464,594 days. 
The lowest time-loss since the record was begun in 1901 was in 1930 when 91,797 
days were lost during the year in 67 disputes involving 13,768 workers. The 
highest occurred in 1919 when 336 strikes and lockouts involved 148,915 workers 
and caused a loss of 3,400,942 man-days. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations.—Early in 1944 the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, designed to facilitate collective bargaining and to 
settle disputes, were approved by an Order in Council (P.C. 1003) under the War 
Measures Act. The Regulations suspended the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and established machinery for certifying employees’ representatives for collec- 
tive bargaining and for adjusting differences. 


The Regulations apply to industries of a national or interprovincial character 
which are ordinarily within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament, such as 
transport and communication agencies. They also apply to Crown companies 
engaged in the manufacture of war supplies, to the National Harbours Board, 
and to specified war industries. The Regulations are administered by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) and six Provincial Boards representing equally 
employers and employed. The latter Boards were established by agreement between 
the Dominion Minister of Labour and the Governments of Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In British Columbia 
the Regulations are administered by the Provincial Minister of Labour. Industries 
other than those mentioned may be brought within the scope of the Regulations 
by provincial legislative action, and this has been done in British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario. 


Bargaining representatives may be certified by the appropriate Board on 
election by the employees concerned or on election or appointment by a trade union. 
Either the employer or the employees’ representatives may give notice of the desire 
to negotiate an agreement, but both parties must negotiate in good faith in an 
effort to arrive at an agreement. If an agreement cannot be reached within 30 days, 
either party may apply to the appropriate Board for assistance and, at the Board’s 
request, the Dominion Minister of Labour may assign a Conciliation Officer to aid 
the parties in reaching an agreement. Should the Conciliation Officer fail to effect 
a settlement, on his recommendation, a Conciliation Board may be appointed 
by the Minister. 


A strike or lockout is prohibited throughout the entire period of the various 
stages of negotiation and conciliation and until 14 days after the parties have received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation. 
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Female Workers clean- 
ing anode cells in an 
electrolytic tank-room 
of a mining and smelt- 
ing company. The 
shortage of labour in 
the war years neces- 
sitated the use of 
women in even the 
heavier industries. 


Certain unfair practices are forbidden by the Regulations, for example, inter- 
ference by an employer with the affairs of a trade union or employees’ organization, 
refusal to employ a person because of his membership in a trade union or employees’ 
organization, and intimidation of a worker into joining or refraining from joining 
a trade union or employees’ organization. 

From Mar. 20, 1944, when the Regulations became effective, to Sept. 8, 1945, 
the National Board received 289 applications for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. Of these, 170 were granted, 24 were referred to Provincial Boards, 
34 rejected, 36 withdrawn by the applicants and 4 were dropped. The remaining 
cases are before the Board. In the same period the Board ordered 52 represen- 
tation votes to be taken. There were 70 appeals to the National Board, or appli- 
cations for leave to appeal, from decisions of Provincial Boards. Sixteen appeals 
were granted; 39 were denied and withdrawn, and 2 applications for leave to appeal 
were refused. The remaining appeals are before the Board. 

In the same period, the six provincial Wartime Labour Relations Boards 
and the British Columbia Minister of Labour received 2,509 applications for certi- 
fication and granted 1,641, rejecting 202; 94 applications were withdrawn. The 
agencies ordered 162 representation votes. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Statistics are tabulated by the Department of Labour from reports of trade 
unions showing the unemployment among their members. At the close of June, 
1945, reports from 2,238 labour organizations, of which the total membership was 
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414,150 persons, showed 2,266, or 0-5 p.c. unemployed; 0:3 p.c. were without work 
in the corresponding month in 1944 and 0-6 p.c. in 1943. 


- The proportion unemployed at the end of June, 1945, while somewhat higher 
than in June, 1944, still indicated a favourable level of employment. The highest 
percentage of unemployment in the record was for December, 1932, and January, 
1933;,; when it {stood at, 25-5 p.c. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment in Canada, 1945 


In the first ten months of 1945, industrial employment in Canada showed a 
general recession; although this was not particularly marked, its significance is 
emphasized by the fact that the decline was contrary to the normal seasonal move- 
ment from the first of the year to Oct. 1, and was still more at variance with war- 
time trends. The shrinkage from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1 amounted to 6-5 p.c.; the expe- 
rience of past years shows that, typically, there is an increase of some 0-9 p.c. in 
this period. The oustanding factor contributing to this situation was the cessation 
of hostilities, although before that event employment in war plants had been 
declining as a result of the accumulation of stocks of munitions by the Allied 
Nations. Upon the termination of the War, however, the rate of curtailment was 
considerably accelerated, counteracted to some degree by the ever-growing demand 
for commodities for civilian consumption at home and abroad, although fulfilment 
of such demand was complicated by shortages of necessary labour and materials. 
The need in many industries for conversion of manufacturing processes to peace- 
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time production also entered into the situation, as did the reluctance of workers to 
accept employment in the industries in which rates of wages were lower than had 
been the case in many war plants. At Oct. 1, the latest date for which statistics 
are available at the time of writing, the index, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
was 168-7, as compared with 180-4 at Jan. 1, 1945, and 183-3 at Oct. 1, 1944; at the 
all-time high for that date, Oct. 1, 1943, the figure had been 187-5. 


In the period Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1945, the index of employment averaged 175-7, 
as compared with 182-6 in the same months of 1944, and 183-0 in 1943. There was 
thus a falling-off of 3-8 p.c. in the former and of 4 p.c. in the latter comparison. 
As compared with 1939, however, there was an increase of 56-9 p.c., the index 
number then having averaged 112-0 in the period, Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, when peacetime 
conditions prevailed. 


During the first ten months of 1945, statistics were furnished by an average 
of 15,315 establishments in the eight leading industries, whose employees averaged 
1,793,331. The weekly salaries and wages paid to these workers averaged 
$57,424,352, while the typical person in recorded employment received a weekly 
average of $32:02. In the same period of 1944, the co-operating employers had 
reported a staff greater by 3-8 p.c., and the indicated payrolls had exceeded the 
above-named figure by 2 p.c. On the other hand, the average earnings per person 
had been slightly lower, at $31-84. The mean in 1943 was $30-78 and that in 1942, 
$28-56. Thus the advance in the average earning in the period of observation in 
1945 was decidedly smaller than that indicated in 1944 over 1943, being also less 
than that in 1943 as compared with 1942. 


The retrogressive movement in employment shown during the first ten months 
of the year under review in comparison with the same part of 1944 generally extended 
to all provinces, to most of the 20 cities for which monthly statistics are segregated, 
and to a considerable number of the major industrial groups. Obviously, the areas 
and industries most affected were those in which wartime production was a factor 
of particularly great importance. 


As would be expected in reaction from the extraordinarily great expansion 
that had been recorded in manufacturing in Canada during the War, the most 
pronounced curtailment in employment in 1945 took place in factories. The index 
declined uninterruptedly during the first ten months of the year, falling by 11-4 p.c. 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1; at the latter date, recorded employment showed a reduction 
of 18-6 p.c. from the all-time maximum index which had been indicated at Oct. 1, 
1943, but was still 57-4 p.c. above the level at the same date in 1939. 


The cutbacks due to the cancellation of war contracts affected to a particularly 
marked degree the situation in the heavy manufacturing industries. Employment 
therein during the first ten months of the year was reduced by 21-5 p.c., whereas the 
falling-off in employment in the production of light manufactured goods amounted 
to only 0:7 p.c. Within the latter category, the loss was largely confined to the 
chemical industries, in which war work had been an extremely important factor. 
It is interesting to note that, as compared with 1939, employment in the durable 
manufactured goods industries in the period Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1945, continued 
146-5 p.c. higher; the accompanying increase in the light manufactured goods 
industries was 51-8 p.c. 

The industrial distribution of the persons in recorded employment has recently 
undergone considerable change. This is evident from the table on p. 139, which 
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also shows that, at the time of writing, the distribution had not completely reverted 
to pre-war levels. The 1943 data are given to show the situation when war employ- 
ment was at its highest level. 
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Distribution of the Persons in Recorded Employment at 
Sept. 1, 1939, and Oct. 1, 1943 and 1945 


: Sept. 1, Octslt Oct. 1, 

Industrial Group 1939 1943 1945 

p.c. Dic Dec 
DiurableanantutacturedsgoodsSamccet mamta tose ce eee ees 19-6 36:3 26-7 
Non-diurablewnanttactuLedusoodSuaaaecien eee ese iit holinie eae eke 29-5 26-9 29-5 
ENGEL ANCLECETIC StAtlONSs se rsteree ey oe or Ante oe eaten ha eee ne cere 1-6 0:9 oR 
MileManinacturings LaduStErles «> recee cronies 50-7 64-1 57-4 
All Reporting Industries......................... 100-0 100-0 100-0 


The changes in the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment in 
manufacturing as a result of the War are also interesting. Prior to 1942, no in- 
formation respecting the number of women workers was collected in connection 
with the monthly surveys of employment, so that the earlier data in this regard 
must be taken from the records of the Annual Census of Industry, which obtains 
statistics from all employers. In the monthly surveys, on the other hand, returns 
are collected only from establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons or over. 
Thus the comparisons that can be made with the pre-war situation are not perfect; 
they nevertheless serve to indicate in a general way the changes in the proportions 
of women workers that have taken place during the past six years. 


In 1939, of each 1,000 workers reported to the Census of Manufactures, there 
were 220 women; in 1940, the proportion was slightly lower, at 218, rising to 226 in 
1941, to 257 in 1942. and to 282 in 1943: these are annual averages. At Oct. 1, 
1943, the current survey of employment also showed a proportion of 282 women 
per 1,000 persons in recorded employment in manufacturing, exclusive of electric 
light and power. In 1944, the proportion at Apr. 1 was 283 women per 1,000, 
rising partly in accordance with the seasonal trends to 286 at Oct. 1. Six months 
later, the ratio had fallen to 274, while at Oct. 1, 1945, the figure was 263. There 
was thus an increase of 30 p.c. in the proportion of women workers in manufacturing 
from 1939 to the high point at Oct. 1, 1944; in the succeeding 12 months, the ratio 
declined by 8 p.c., but nevertheless continued 19-5 p.c. above peacetime levels. 


Information is not available to show the pre-war proportions of female employees 
in the non-manufacturing industries. From Oct. 1, 1942, to Oct. 1, 1944, there 
was an advance of 25-5 p.c. in the ratio of women per 1,000 workers of both sexes 
in such industries, viz., logging, mining, transportation, communications, cons- 
truction, services, trade and finance. In the succeeding 12 months, however, there 
was a decline of 2-4 p.c., the Oct. 1, 1945, proportion being 245 per 1,000 workers. 
Among the non-manufacturing industries, it may be noted that in the first ten months 
of 1945, employment generally in mining and construction was at a lower level 
than in the same period of the preceding year, but in logging, transportation, 
communications, services and trade, new all-time high levels were established. 


Unemployment Insurance and National Selective Service 


Unemployment Insurance.—The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
providing for a co-ordinated program of unemployment insurance and employment 
offices, is administered by an Unemployment Insurance Commission consisting 
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of a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners (one appointed after consulting 
employees and one after consulting employers). 

The Head Office of the Commission is at Ottawa. For purposes of adminis- 
tration, Canada is divided into five areas known as the Pacific, Prairie, Ontario, 
Quebec and Maritime regions. Regional offices located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal and Moncton act as clearing houses for the local offices in some 
200 centres. 

At Aug. 31, 1945, the number of registered employers with insured employees 
was 147,043 and the number of insured persons registered was 2,691,588. 

Unemployment insurance contributions became payable in Canada commencing 
July 1, 1941. Insured workers and their employers make contributions according to 
a graded scale, but in the country as a whole they contribute approximately equal 
amounts. The Dominion Government adds one-fifth of the total amount contributed 
by employees and employers to the Unemployment Insurance Fund and, in addition, 
pays the administrative costs of the scheme. 


Weekly Rates of Contribution and Benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits? 
Denom- Person 
Class Earnings in a Week By By ination of Single With One 
Employee | Employer Stamp? Person or More 
Depend- 
ants 
$ $ $ $ $ 
0 Less than 90 cents daily (or 
under 16 years of age)....... 4 0-27 0-27 4 4 
1 $85 40s torgr(cAOe wake o eraccemiores 0-12 0-21 0-33 4-08 4-80 
2 Dinter OOLCOspy, OO Oem wiatecet aarnast 0-15 0-25 0-40 5-10 6-00 
3 $2 9 OOstO. GM GO iret ve eee 0-18 0-25 0-43 6-12 7-20 
4 S12 O00 Orsi A OO mn te. 4 ae 0-21 0-25 0-46 7:14 8-40 
5 $1500 torglO-O9°e. .. oe 0-24 0-27 0-51 8-16 9-60 
6 S20) O0stOns25- OOF anes aero 0-30 0-27 0-57 10-20 12-00 
7 $26 00hor dm Onasch ian el 0-36 0-27 0-63 12-24 14-40 


1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 
ployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. 3 Rates calculated 
on assumption that person is in the same class for two years. Daily or weekly benefit for an insured 
person without dependants is 34 times his average daily or weekly contributions, and 40 times the 
average employee contribution for married persons mainly or wholly maintaining one or more depend- 
ants. 4 Workers in this class make no contributions and are not eligible for benefit. They 
may, however, accumulate benefit rights on the basis of employer contributions. 


From July 1, 1941, to Aug. 31, 1945, $310,132,690 was deposited in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund. This amount includes employee, employer and Govern- 
ment contributions, and interest. Employer and employee contributions to the fund 
were $245,061,400 and Dominion Government contributions $49,012,280. 


The first date on which claimants could qualify for benefit was Jan. 27, 1942. 
From that date to Aug. 31, 1945, the amount paid in insurance benefit was 
$10,537,593. In this period 248,305 claims were received at Insurance Offices 
for adjudication, 197,938 of which were allowed, 44,191 were not allowed, and 
6,176 were pending. In the same period the number of appeals made by claimants 
to the Courts of Referees, and the number of cases referred to such Courts was 
6,435, of which 5,612 were heard, 257 were pending on Aug. 31, 1945, and 566 were 
withdrawn, The Courts of Referees allowed 1,666 claims and disallowed 3,946. 
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Many High School 
Students during their 
vacations answered 
the call of the Domin- 
ion Government for 
assistance on the farms 
of Canada. 


The Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee gives assistance and advice 
on questions relating to the operation and scope of the Act referred to it by the 
Commission. The National Employment Committee, representing labour, industry, 
veterans, women’s organizations and other interested groups, advises the Commission 
in carrying out the purposes of the employment service. Five Regional Employ- 
ment Committees and a number of Local Employment Committees have been set 
up to assist in this work. 


National Selective Service. — Canada’s manpower was organized and 
controlled to meet the exigencies of war under two sets of regulations: National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations and National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations. The Director of National Selective Service is advised by a board 
representing government departments and agencies, industry and labour. There 
are also Regional Advisory Boards of somewhat similar composition. An adminis- 
tration board of senior officers of Selective Service and of the Employment Service 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission discusses day-to-day problems. 

Call-ups under the Mobilization Regulations were suspended on May 7, 1945, 
on termination of the European War. Under these regulations certain classes 
of men had been designated for military service. Broadly speaking, these were 
men born in any of the years 1906 to 1912, and those who, born between 1913 to 
1926, inclusive, were, on or after July 15, 1940, widowers, judicially separated, 
unmarried or divorced. Under certain circumstances, Mobilization Boards granted 
postponement from military service to men essential to industry. 

On the civilian side the policy had two aspects: control over the placement of 
workers, and direction of certain workers into more essential jobs. Control over 
the movement of labour was maintained through Local Employment Offices. 
Employers were required to register their labour needs with the Employment Office, 
and workers were required to seek work under permit from the Employment Office. 
No worker could resign or be released without giving or receiving seven days’ notice, 
a copy of which went to the Local Employment Office. No person who had attained 
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his sixteenth birthday could leave Canada to take a job outside Canada without 
a permit. After Sept. 20, 1943, workers in establishments of high priority or in 
other establishments designated by the Director were not able to resign or be dis- 
missed without a written permit of a Selective Service Officer. A considerable 
number of workers were required to leave their jobs to take more essential work. 

Steps were taken to secure an adequate supply of farm labour. These included 
“freezing”? the farmer to employment in agriculture and using soldiers, students, 
Treaty Indians and prisoners of war. 

Since the end of hostilities in Europe and a reduction in Canada’s war commit- 
ments, control of manpower has been substantially relaxed. This has been done by 
carefully planned stages, lest by easing the situation in one direction, problems 
might be created in another. One of the first controls to be lifted was that requiring 
women to secure a permit before seeking or entering employment; operations under 
the compulsory transfer orders were suspended; Labour Exit Permits were more 
freely issued; lifting of the ‘‘freeze’’ in high-priority establishments (except agri- 
culture) then followed. Virtually the only control remaining is that requiring 
employers to register their labour needs with the Employment Office and workers 
to obtain a permit from the Office to enter employment. 


Employment Offices.—In the first eight months of 1945, Employment 
Offices received 1,592,497 applications for employment, were notified of 1,692,437 
vacancies and effected 1,039,479 placements. During the same period of 1944, 
1,647,554 applications, 1,866,143 vacancies and 1,155,062 placements were reported. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour provides for the training of 
workers through several different schemes. The most recent programs are concerned 
with apprenticeship and the retraining of persons directed for instruction by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Apprentice-training is facilitated by the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942. An Order in Council of Jan. 21, 1944, under this Act authorized the 
Minister of Labour to make agreements to give grants on a fifty-fifty basis for 
not more than ten years to any provinces which have, or which later enact, statutes 
providing for a provincial system of apprenticeship along the lines laid down in the 
Order in Council; agreements have now been made with all provinces except Quebec. 
Under the Quebec Apprenticeship Act an arrangement may be made with the 
Dominion for the training for employment of members of the Armed Forces. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission may direct persons to attend courses 
of instruction to fit or re-fit them for employment. Early in 1945 the Dominion 
Government arranged to pay the cost-of-living allowances at prescribed rates during 
such training, which is given under the direction of the provincial authorities in 
industrial or commercial establishments, in pre-employment centres or in 
schools. The provinces share equally in capital expenditures for needed equipment 
and in the case of other expenses the Dominion pays about 60 p.c. 

A further step was taken when an Order in Council of March, 1945, authorized 
financial assistance to the provinces to develop greater facilities for vocational 
training on the secondary-school level; $10,000,000 is provided to assist in meeting 
capital expenditures for accommodation and, for current expenses, $2,000,000 a vear 
has been made available to the provinces over a period of ten years. 
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The Youth Training and War Emergency Training Programs have continued 
for some years. The Youth Training scheme for persons between 16 and 30 vears 
of age is now confined to courses in rural districts and to financial assistance to 
university students other than first-year students. 

The War Emergency Training scheme, which is-to be merged and expanded 
in the Re-establishment Training Program, operated in the first seven months 
of 1945 on a much reduced scale. The total enrolment of industrial workers during 
this period was 4,253. Training was in three main divisions: (a) full-time pre- 
employment classes lasting from two to six months (enrolment for the period, 
1,213, of whom 1,191 were placed in jobs); (6) part-time technical training to 
facilitate the up grading and promotion of persons already employed in industry 
(enrolment, about 1,267, including 295 women); (c) training in plant schools and 
industrial establishments (enrolment, 1,773, of whom half were women). Most of 
this latter training has been given in Quebec in primary and secondary textile pro- 
cesses because of the shortage of skilled operators for essential civilian production. 

The Supervisory or Foremanship Training Program has been further extended. 
This scheme now includes job instruction training, two series of job relations 
training which deal with human relations, job methods training which has to do 
with increasing the productive efficiency of industry, and job safety training. This 
type of training continues to grow in favour both with industry and Dominion 
Government departments. In the past three years, approximately, more than 
95,000 people have had the benefit of this training. 

The Re-establishment Training Program for discharged members of the Armed 
Forces continues to expand. Total enrolment on July 31, 1945, was 5,243. There 
has been considerable difficulty in obtaining adequate accommodation and equip- 
ment, but this condition is gradually being eased with the assistance of the Crown 
Assets Allocation Committee and the War Assets Corporation. The demobilization 
of competent instructors has made it possible to maintain the high quality of the 
staff. The field staff has also been increased in order to locate training opportunities 
in industry which will lead to employment, and to provide closer co-operation with 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in an effort to facilitate prompt and satisfactory 
re-establishment. 


Health Services for workers 
are recognized as a necessary 
part of industrial life. While 
they provide first aid to the 
injured and sick, for the most 
part such services are consul- 
tative, preventative and edu- 
cational. Here a physician in 
an industrial plant removes a 
piece of steel embedded in a 
worker's forearm by means of 
a magnet and forceps. 


Welfare Services 


Historically, welfare work in Canada began with the care of the most needy 
and the care of the indigent, aged and infirm, homeless orphans, dependent, neglected 
and delinquent children, and the dependent deaf and blind. These classes have been 
recognized as a public responsibility since the earliest days, but the actual work 
of caring for them was, in great degree, undertaken by religious and philanthropic 
bodies, of which many were incorporated during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In many cases, government aid was granted, with official inspection as 
the natural corollary. As early as 1752 an orphanage was opened at Halifax, N.S., 
for orphans and deserted children and towards the end of the eighteenth century an 
Act was passed in Upper Canada to provide for the education and support of orphan 
children. In the different colonies before Confederation, under various Acts of 
the Legislatures, houses of refuge, homes for the aged, orphanages and other chari- 
table institutions were provided. From these early beginnings public welfare 
organizations of a wide variety have grown up in every province of Canada. 


The Dominion Government extended its responsibilities in the welfare field 
after the First World War 1914-18 by the establishment of a Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-Establishment which was responsible for the welfare of ex-service men 
and fitted them into the general economic system. Resolutions, memorials and 
petitions to Parliament culminated in 1919 in the creation of a Federal Department 
of Health, made specifically responsible for the administration of the Food and 
Drugs Act, the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the Quarantine Act, the Public 
Works Health Act, the Leprosy Act and the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, 
and, in general, ‘‘co-ordination of the efforts proposed or made for preserving and 
improving the public health, the conservation of child life and the promotion of 
child welfare’. 


The next major step on the part of the Federal authority in the welfare field 
was taken in 1927 with the adoption of the Old Age Pensions Act. Further respon- 
sibilities were accepted in the 1930’s by unemployment and farm relief measures; 
followed in 1941 by a national system of contributory unemployment insurance. 
In 1928 the Departments of Health and of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment were 
merged to create the Department of Pensions and National Health. With the 
dissolution of the latter Department in 1944, the Department of National Health 
and Welfare was set up. 


The Second World War 1939-45 has emphasized the need for a broader system 
of social welfare as part of the post-war rehabilitation and economic readjustment 
program. The post-war objective of a planned domestic policy must provide con- 
ditions under which all men and women may look forward to an increasing degree 
of economic security. From the financial aspect, the heavy obligation assumed 
as a result of six years of enormous expenditure presupposes a high level of national 
income if this is to be met. The present welfare program of the Dominion Govern- 
‘ment is linked closely with this objective. 


All advanced countries are planning in the direction of “‘social security”, which 
would go much further than the provision of social services for the unfortunate. 
-The United Kingdom.in 1942 published the Beveridge Report Social Insurance 
and Allied Services and the United States published a report of the National 
Resources Planning Board on Security, Work and Relief Policies. The latter is 
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Mothers Receiving Informal Instruction at a well-baby clinic where pre-school children are 
brought for routine check-ups. 
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less specific than the British plan but goes far in lining up the United States with 
British and Canadian opinion on social security. The Marsh report, issued Mar. 
16, 1943, was an attempt to adapt to Canadian conditions the best opinions that have 
taken shape in the field of social security. It had also certain original features of 
its own. The six main proposals were: (1) a national program for the promotion 
of employment; (2) children’s allowances; (3) health insurance (including provision 
of medical care); (4) disability pensions, old age pensions, widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions and funeral benefits; (5) extension of unemployment insurance and the 
inclusion in it of sickness (cash benefit) insurance; and (6) extension of workmen’s 
compensation. 


The aim of the Report was to explore and co-ordinate the main features of 
existing statutory provisions for social security in Canada and to set out the methods 
by which these provisions could be improved and extended. 


In April, 1945, the Government formally announced in a White Paper presented 
to Parliament by the Minister of Reconstruction its adoption of a high and stable 
level of employment and income, and thereby higher standards of living, as a 
major aim of Government policy. The Speeches from the Throne in both 1944 
and 1945 forecast adoption of a nation-wide scheme of health insurance or its equl- 
valent as soon as suitable arrangements could be made with the provinces. Legis- 
lation establishing family allowances was passed by Parliament in 1944, and proposals 
were submitted to the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction in 1945 
for the extension of old age pension benefits, for increased payments to civilian 
blind and for work among crippled children. This Conference also heard proposals 
for a division of responsibility whereby the provinces would ensure care of needy 
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Inoculation of Children 
against infectious diseases has 
become part of the regular 
school routine. These chil- 
dren are being inoculated 
against typhoid fever. 


unemployables and self-employed persons thrown out of work, and the Dominion the 
care of those who become unemployed but were not under unemployment insurance. 


Dominion Welfare Services 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowance Act, 1944, was introduced 
for the purpose of equalizing opportunity for the children of Canada. The allowances 
are paid monthly to parents (to mothers, except in unusual circumstances) and 
must be spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, training, education and 
-advancement of the child. If it is satisfactorily shown to the authorities that the 
money is not being spent for this purpose, payment can be discontinued or made 
to some other person‘or agency on behalf of the child. It is further set out im the 
Act that if any person is dissatisfied with a decision as to his right to be paidan 
allowance or as to the amount of an allowance payable to him or as to any other 
matter arising under this Act, he may appeal against such decision to a tribunal 
established for that purpose. 


In general, all children under sixteen years of age are eligible for an allowance, 
including Indians and Eskimos. To be eligible a child must be registered for the 
allowance and be maintained by a parent, who is defined in the Act. For registra- 
tion purposes a child must be under the age of sixteen years, must reside in Canada 
and, in addition, must have (a) been born in Canada and resident since birth or 
(b) lived in Canada for the three years preceding registration. Residence provisions 
do not apply to children born to parents domiciled in Canada but temporarily out 
of the country on war service or other similar duties. A further important clause 
in the eligibility regulations concerns education. The allowance is not payable to 
a child who, being above the age of six years, and physically fit to attend school, 
fails to do so or to receive equivalent training. 
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; The allowances, which are tax free, are paid by cheque monthly at the 
following rates:— 
Childrén, undem6syears offagel. 6) oilecel dads. eds $5 
Ghildren, fromrc6.9; years: Ofave noe). 4. in Poth $6 
Children’ from. 10-12*vears ot ave... 052. aoe. oes $7 
Children, our t-tosyears OF abe. | oaie | pee eee $8 


The allowances are reduced after the fourth child as follows: one dollar reduction 
for the fifth child, two dollars each for the sixth and seventh child, and three dollars 
for each additional child. 

The following table shows the number of families to whom allowances were paid, 
total children benefiting by these allowances and the average amount paid to each 
family in the month of October, 1945. 


Family Allowance Payments, October, 1945 


Families Average Average Total 
Province to Whom Total Allowance Allowance Allowances 
Allowances Children per per Paid 
Were Paid Family Child October, 1945 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 11,877 30,293 ee 5:97 180,724 
INovarscotia’> in £ lik 74,146 177,970 14:37 5-99 1,065,667 
News Brunswick ...4s....... 57,264 153,419 15-96 5-96 914,078 
OED CC ee Le en a ANE Ee Ret Ry 365,987 1,058,690 16-83 5-82 6,160,887 
3 EATON rare AA eke ee) ok 434,218 899,545 - 12-86 6-21 5,584,078 
MILO DAN icv as alae See, 84,621 180,312 13-05 6-12 1,103,908 
Saskarchewansm. ac.oe es. 103,006 PROP ANAL 14-28 6-06 1,470,796 
PMUINGHEA tee ns beet et ncn 100,535 226,445 13-61 6-04 1,367,858 
Dritisn Columbia.../......-. 102,101 196,764 11-63 6-04 1,187,474 
Yukon and N.W.T...... ae 820 2,038 18-90 7-60 15,502 
Motalsy aoe See yee 1,334,575 3,168,187 14.27 6-01 19,050,972 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British 
North America Act, the Dominion Government was given complete jurisdiction 
in the field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system of 


A Public Health Nurse 
instructing a mother 
in the care of her child 
who is ill with a com- 
Municable disease. 
The public health 
nurse, a graduate 
Registered Nurse with 
special public health 
training, is a link 
Provided by the prov- 
incial government 
between the doctor 
and people. 
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unemployment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has been in operation. (See Labour Chapter, pp. 139-141.) 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons.—The Old Age Pensions 
Act was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927 and under the provisions 
of this statute, the Dominion Government, through the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, contributes 75 p.c. of provincial disbursements for old age 
pensions. (See p. 150.) In 1937 the Act was amended to provide pensions for the 
blind under certain conditions. 


Canadian Government Annuities.—The Government Annuities Act 1908 
authorizes the issue of Government annuities in order to encourage the people of 
Canada to provide for old age during the earning periods of their lives. A Canadian 
Government annuity is a yearly income of from $10 to $1,200 either payable for 
life, or guaranteed for 10, 15 or 20 years and payable for life thereafter. Annuities 
may be either deferred or immediate, and may be purchased individually or by 
associated groups operating under retirement plans. 


From the inception of the Act until Mar. 31, 1945, the total number of indi- 
vidual annuity contracts and certificates under group contracts issued was 125,500. 
The net receipts for the entire period totalled $271,826,219. 


On Mar. 31, 1945, there were in effect 112,184 contracts and certificates.. 
Annuity was payable under 30,531 of these and annuity was still deferred under 
81,653. The total amount of annuity payable under the vested contracts was 
$12,158,592 and the value of outstanding annuities, both immediate and deferred, 
was $243,537,624, this being also the balance at credit of the Annuities Fund as 
of Mar. 31, 1945. 


Supervised Playgrounds are common to most communities. Healthful, happy play is the right of 
every child. 
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Children’s Aid Societies 
across Canada provide child 
care and protection services. 
Foster children receive all 
possible care and affection. 


Dependents’ Allowances.—The Dependents’ Allowance Board is charged 
with the payment of allowances to dependents of members of the Armed Forces, 
the main purpose of which is to promote the well-being and efficiency of His Majesty’s 
Forces by relieving financial anxieties with respect to the domestic welfare of their 
dependents. 

A special Family Welfare Section has been instituted by the Board to administer 
allowances when the recipient is infirm or where domestic difficulties necessitate 
the intervention of a third party. 

A Supplementary Grants Fund, administered by a separate Dependents’ 
Board of Trustees, is designed to give supplementary assistance in cases of difficulties 
and hardship where the regular allowances are found inadequate. 


Veterans’ Allowances.—In addition to war pensions, allowances are paid 
to certain non-pensionable veterans at 60 years of age, or earlier if the veteran is 
permanently unemployable, or to eligible veterans who, having served in a theatre 
of actual war, are incapable and unlikely to become capable of maintaining 
themselves because of economic handicaps combined with disabilities. 


Provincial Welfare Services 


The field of provincial welfare work is a very wide one. It includes Homes 
for the Aged and Infirm; Children’s Aid Societies; Reformatories; Day Nurseries; 
Homes for Child Delinquents; Training Schools for Mentally Defective Children; 
Psychiatric Services; and Industrial Schools. These are in some provinces maintained 
solely by provincial funds, in others by municipal, public or joint municipal and 
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provincial funds. The Provincial Governments also supervise the institutions 
operated by cities, counties, districts and religious and benevolent societies; provide 
mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, and pensions for the blind, in co-operation 
with the Dominion; and many other social services. 


Old Age Pensions.—All provinces and the Northwest Territories now co- 
operate with the Dominion legislation covering old age pensions. By authority 
under the War Measures Act the maximum pension paid at the age of 70 years to 
persons, based upon a means test, has been increased from $240 to $300 a year 
and the maximum income (including pension) from $365 to $425 a year. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1944 


, Persons Dominion 
Average Pensioners 2 : 
Province or Territory Total onthe to Total 70 Years of Government s 
Pensioners Pansion Population Age to Total |Contribution 
Population 1927-44 
No. $ D.C. Dic: $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,914 18-59 2-01 6-27 2,165,896 
INIOVaESCOCIAN ear iae eo ie ree 14,047 22-53 2-43 5-17 20,653,126 
New Brunswickee ey a6. 7e 12,261 2211 2-68 4-42 13,407,514 
OUEDECR Nene ery: 49,198 23 -96 1-48 355 15) 63,422,992 
Ontariotn mate ee ee 58,099 23-89 1-53 4-88 126,878,071 
Manitoba. ean te 12,348 24-50 1-69 3-65 27,279,648 
Saskatchew ates renner 12,803 24-70 1-48 2-89 25,634,709 
NID GE ann ete AR ee 11,319 24-18 1-42 2-86 20,713,564 
British Coliumbiass sane s oe. 15,129 24-45 1-85 4-70 28,584,163 
Northwest Territories....... 9 24-44 0-07 1-42 26,847 
Canada....06. 25 f:.. * 187,127 — — — 328,766,530 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—Under an amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act in 1937 provision was made for payment of a pension to every blind person who 
complied with certain conditions at the date of proposed commencement of pension. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Eight of the provinces provide, exclusively at their 
own expense, allowances to mothers who are widowed or who, under certain 
circumstances, are without means of support. The Acts of the respective provinces 
stipulate that the applicant must comply with certain conditions at the time of 
application. Rates of allowances are determined by each province. In Nova 
Scotia the exact amount paid is determined by the special circumstances of each 
case, with a minimum of $15 per month and a maximum of $80. In New Brunswick 
the maximum allowance is $27-50 per month for a mother and one child, and $7-50 
per month for each additional child. Under certain circumstances an additional 
$7:50 per month may be paid, provided the total amount payable per month does 
not exceed $60. Under the British Columbia regulations the amount that may 
be paid is $40 per month for mother and one child and $7-50 for each additional 
child and for an incapacitated father in the home. In Ontario the maximum rate 
for mother and child is $42 in a city, $36 in a town and $30 in a rural district, with $6 
for each additional child. An additional $10 per month per beneficiary may also 
be paid where need is evidenced. Up to September, 1945, Quebec’s scale of 
allowances was $25 per month for a mother and one child under 16 years in cities, 
$20 in towns and $15 in rural areas, plus $5 per month for each additional child 
up to a maximum of $75 per month. In September, 1945, it was announced that 
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this scale of payments would be adjusted to take into consideration family 
allowance payments. The maximum for mother and one child in Manitoba is $33 
(excluding winter fuel) with additional allowances for other children up to $89, 
with supplementary grants for food and clothing and for maintenance of a disabled 
father in the home. In Saskatchewan the allowance is paid for the children, not the 
mother, with a maximum allowance for the first child of $10 per month and $5 
per month each for the second and third child and $4 per month each for subsequent 
children up to a maximum of $48 per month. Alberta will pay not more than $35 
per month to a mother and child, with the amount rising to $85 where there are six 
children. The exact amount of allowance is set by the Department after consider- 
ation of circumstances in each case. 


Except in Alberta, where 25 p.c. of the allowance is borne by the municipality, 
and in Manitoba, where part of the cost is charged back to the municipalities 
through an equalized assessment, the whole cost is provided from provincial funds. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—Although workmen’s compensation is entirely 
the responsibility of industry, the welfare aspects of payment made to workers 
injured in the course of their duties or to their dependents in cases of fatalities 
should not be overlooked. In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, this 
legislation is in force and although the Acts vary in scope between provinces, 
each Act provides for an accident fund administered by a provincial board to which 
employers are required to contribute. 


Better School Lunches are part of the nutrition program of the Manitoba Government. 


THE V.O.N. 


The Victorian Order 
of Nurses, a volun- 
tary public-health 
agency, has been 
maintained for over 
forty-five years with 
one definite purpose 
—home nursing serv- 
ice. V.O.N. nurses 
give care to medical, 
surgical and ’ mater- 
nity patients under 
medical direction and 
look after the needs 
of a large group of 
people who would 
otherwise be neglect- 
ed. Service is offered 
to everyone in the 
community regardless 
of race or creed and 
the fee is adjusted to 
suit the family income, 
though service is 
never refused because 
of inability to pay. In 
1944, in 100 centres 
across the Dominion, 
containing more than 
three-quarters of the 
total urban population, 
V.O.N. healing succor 
has gone to nearly 
100,000 patients. 


WELFARE SERVICES 


The Care of Dependent and Handicapped Groups.—The work of the 
various institutions and ageficies for dependent and handicapped groups under 
custodial care may be classified under two main headings: the care of adults and 
the care of children (including minors under 20 years of age). 


Care of Adults—At the date of the Census, June 2, 1941, there were 16,523 
adults under care. Of these 11,358 or 68-7 p.c. had attained the age of 60 years or 
over, and 13,171 were maintained from public or private charity funds. In regard 
to mental and physical conditions 1,855 or 11-2 p.c. were either blind, deaf and 
dumb or crippled, while 3,890 or 23-5 p.c. were feeble-minded or subnormal. 


Care of Children.—An estimated increase of 43 p.c. in juvenile delinquency 
from 1939 to 1944 reveals the value of home training in normal times, since much 
of this increase is attributable to absence of the father on active service or to the 
mother on war work. 


At the date of the Census of 1941 there were 6,104 persons from 0-20 years 
of age under the care of homes for adults and children; 14,669 in orphanages; 16,991 
cared for by Children’s Aid Societies; and 282 by juvenile immigration societies. 


Other Welfare Services 


Other welfare services include the Canadian Red Cross, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, and the St. John Ambulance Association. Each of these organizations 
Carries an important responsibility in the welfare field but their major activities 
are related more directly to public health than to welfare. During the war years 
1939-45 these societies devoted much of their work, which is furnished voluntarily, 
to the aid of the sick and wounded of the Armed Forces. In peacetime, however, 
their organizations are devoted to the promotion of good health, good citizenship, 

_ international friendship and first aid and home nursing. 


Social Welfare Developments and Readjustments 
Projected at the Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1945 


On Aug. 6, 1945, the provincial premiers and Dominion Government repre- 
sentatives met at Ottawa for the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion. Among the chief proposals for public welfare and social security were:— 


(1) Dominion-Provincial Governments to share jointly on a 50-50 basis in a 
pension of $30 for needy persons between 65 and 70 years of age; the 
Dominion to pay full costs of $30 monthly pensions to all persons—regard- 
less of means—over 70 years of age, with 20 years’ residence in Canada 
and the three-year period immediately preceding the date of application. 

(2) A joint Dominion-provincial health insurance scheme to be inaugurated 
by progressive stages with the provinces administering and adjusting 
conditions and the Dominion providing financial assistance. 

(3) The Dominion to pay unemployment assistance to all persons falling 
unemployed and not coming within the classes insured under unemploy- 
ment insurance, but the provinces to remain responsible for relief of needy 
unemployables and self-employed persons. 


These proposals along with many others on housing and employment may well 
be considered as the most important ever proposed with regard to the future welfare 
of Canada. In order to study the Dominion proposals and to develop further details 
of each of the provincial governments’ proposals, the Conference was adjourned on 
Aug. 10, until Nov. 26. | 
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Construction 
Government Assistance to the Construction Industry 


There are three Acts of Parliament in effect at the present time under which 
it is possible to obtain help from the Dominion Government for the purpose of 
building houses: The National Housing Act, 1944; The Veterans’ Land Act; and 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act. These Acts are outlined below, followed by 
statement on the work of Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown company created 
in 1941 to erect temporary homes for rental purposes in order to relieve housing 
pressure in congested areas. 


The National Housing Act.—The National Housing Act, 1944, was the 
third general housing Act to be proclaimed in Canada. The first, the Dominion 
Housing Act, 1935, was superseded by the National Housing Act, 1939, which in 
turn was followed by the present Act. By July 1, 1945, 29,085 family housing 
units had been erected under the three Acts, the average loan made for the construc- 
tion of each unit being approximately $3,394. This Act is not an emergency measure; 
it is intended to become a permanent factor in the normal life and growth of the 
nation, and it is from this legislation that the whole of Canada’s long-term post- 
war housing policy will probably take shape. It covers the entire housing field, 
making provision for:— 


(1) Loans to prospective home-owners who wish to build for themselves. 

(2) Loans to assist in the construction of co-operative housing projects. 

(3) Loans to builders who intend building either for sale or for rental purposes. 

(4) Loans to limited-dividend corporations undertaking the construction of 
low-rental housing projects. 

(5) Guarantees to life insurance companies investing their funds in the construc- 
tion of low-rental and moderate-rental housing projects. 

(6) Assistance ‘to municipalities collaborating with limited-dividend corpora- 
tions or life insurance companies in slum-clearance schemes. 

(7) Housing research and community planning. 


Loans to prospective home-owners or to builders are made through approved 
lending institutions, 25 p.c. of the money borrowed being furnished by the Dominion 
Government and 75 p.c. by the lending institution. The maximum loan procur- 
able under the Act for building a single-family, four or more bedroom house is 
$6,400. For smaller houses the amount is reduced. Houses must be built according 
to minimum standards and specifications laid down by the National Housing 
Administration. The interest rate is 44% p.c. per annum, and the normal period 
of amortization is twenty years. 


A limited-dividend housing corporation wishing to erect a large-scale low- 
rental housing project from which it is willing to receive not more than 5 p.c. profit 
per annum on its original investment, may borrow from the Dominion Government 
up to 90 p.c. of the lending value of such project at an interest rate of 3 p.c. per 
annum. 


Life insurance companies are permitted to invest up to 5 p.c. of their total 
assets in Canada in the purchase of land and the erection thereon of low-rental 
and moderate-rental housing projects, including accommodation for retail stores, 
shops, offices, etc., but not hotels. <A life insurance company so investing may 
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high. 


receive from the Dominion Government the guarantee of a net return of 21% p.c. 
per annum of the cost of the project for the period of the project’s useful life, a 
maximum of fifty years. 


The Act provides for assistance to municipalities in the clearance of slum areas. 
Land owned by the municipality is cleared and sold to a limited-dividend housing 
corporation or to an insurance company for the purpose of rebuilding with low- 
cost housing, and a grant is provided by the Dominion Government of 50 p.c. of 
the amount by which the cost of acquiring and clearing the land has exceeded the 
price obtained for it from the insurance company or corporation, the other 50 Dc: 
being borne by the municipality. 


Under the provisions of the Act, loans may be obtained through banks or 
approved instalment credit agencies for the purpose of financing repairs, alterations 
or additions to existing homes. However this Part of the Act has not yet become 
effective. 


Because of the shortage of men and materials, the full effect of the National 
Housing Act has not yet been felt. The Research Department, which is authorized 
to deal with the investigation of housing conditions and measures to be taken for 
their improvement, the preparation of plans of low-cost homes, public education 
on the subject of community planning, etc., is still in its infancy and little has 
been done by way of loans to limited-dividend housing corporations, guarantee of 
insurance companies or sponsorship of slum clearance. However, it is expected 
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A Wartime Housing 
Limited Develop- 
ment in a lovely set- 
ting, Burnham Point, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


that the scope of the National Housing Administration activities will extend as 
rapidly as improved conditions permit. 


The Veterans’ Land Act.—This Act provides, by means of low-interest 
Government mortgages, for settlement by veterans on farms and small holdings 
in rural or suburban areas; and the ex-service man can avail himself of it at any 
time during the ten years following his discharge from the Armed Forces. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act.—This Act provides, among other 
things, for loans up to $3,000 for the construction of farm dwellings. Only those 
whose main business is farming are entitled to its benefits. The loans, which are 
guaranteed by the Dominion Government, are made by the chartered banks of 
Canada, and interest is charged at the rate of 5 p.c. per annum. 


Wartime Housing Limited.—The Department of Munitions and Supply 
realized early in the War that Canada’s industries would have to be greatly increased 
to produce the munitions required to bring the War to a victorious conclusion. 
Surveys showed a shortage of 120,000 housing units across Canada and it was evident 
that living quarters would have to be built to accommodate additional population 
in centres where industrial expansion occurred. The answer to this shortage was 
the formation in the spring of 1941 of a Crown-owned company known as Wartime 
Housing Limited. 

The first responsibility of the Company was to build not only houses for families, 
but also living accommodation for single men and women who would be employed 
in essential war industries. The construction of a large number of houses was in 
itself a great undertaking, but the accommodation provided for single men and women 
carried with it many administrative problems. Actually, the accommodation 
included hotels with attendant housekeeping and commissary services. 

As Canada became more and more industrialized, and the arsenals of war con- 
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tinued to expand, the call for additional living accommodation increased, reaching 
a peak toward the end of 1943. During 1944, emphasis was placed upon maintaining 
and supervising existing properties. The construction program in connection with 
the supply of munitions was as follows:— 


17,705 Bungalows 22 Community Halls 
72 Staff Houses 1 Coloured Men’s Building 
17 Bunk Houses 2 Chinese Living Quarters 
3 Men’s Centres 2 Special Buildings (Hospital) 
11 Women’s Centres 1 General Store 
17 Dining Halls 3 Water Works Systems 
34 Schools 1 Building for Help 
1 Wood Camp 1 Deep Water Terminal 
1 Nurses’ Residence 1 Hiring Hall 
2 Manning Pools 14 Fire Halls 
6 Administration Buildings 1 Addition to Staff House 
1 Marine School 1 Clark Ruse Plant Conversion 
1 Port Control 1 Emergency Shelter 


As the men in the Armed Forces began to return to civilian life, it was realized 
that the already acute housing shortage would be aggravated still further and, 
since it appeared that the shortage of low-rental houses could not be relieved by 
private enterprise in a number of communities, Wartime Housing Limited again 
was called upon to resume its construction activities. The Company is now building 
houses for service men in response to urgent requests from municipalities in dire 
need of additional housing. 

Despite the serious difficulties in obtaining skilled and unskilled labour and 
vital building materials, 1,250 bungalows and 27 apartments have been completed 
and occupied and contracts have been let for over 7,000 additional houses. 

Before the veterans housing program was begun Wartime Housing Limited’s 
capital investment totalled more than $75,000,000 and the present program will 
involve another $35,000,000. 
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Bauxite Storage Building under construction at Arvida, Que. This building, now completed, 
provides storage for 205,000 net tons of bauxite — enough to produce 51,250 tons of aluminum. 
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Statistics of Construction 


The value of construction work performed in Canada in 1944 showed a decrease 
of 21-4 p.c. as compared with 1943. The pressing demand for housing accommoda- 
tion resulted in an increase in residential building of 31-8 p.c. An increase of 
59-8 p.c. was shown in institutional building, of 10-6 p.c. in commercial building 
and of 2-7 p.c. in streets and highways. All other classifications declined. Con- 
struction of armouries, barracks, hangars, etc., had, of course, slowed up to a great 
extent during 1944, showing a decrease of 74:2 p.c. as compared with 1943 and, 
since war production had passed its peak, industrial building also declined by 49-3 p.c. 

In the industry as a whole, employment was provided for 123,892 persons in 
1944 as compared with 155,300 in 1943, while salaries and wages amounted to 


$197,703,984, a decrease of $49,132,051. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1936-44 


bs Salaries Cost of Value of 
Year Baia s) and Wages Materials Work 
EOS Paid Used Performed 
No. $ $ $ 

1S sd Ota Aen eer ORY oa Ee Wetiere ae aA A oad 142,346 112,846,384 122,189,238 258,040,400 
LOB Lia WA cate ec oe Oe ee 151,652 150,637,291 175,844,435 351,874,114 
LOGS Seetaey, thc 9.. Aackners oon ae and vem 147,191 147,405,398 176,562,208 353,223,285 
LOB 9 Gyan: Aaah eee Le eee ee 148,414 153,442,443 189,497,342 373,203,680 
IRE OEP Rites eee aera Reais Rete) en CN Ri Mg 149,830 180,229,498 267,228,786 474,122,778 
URGE 8 ANNs sd oat a8 aan Ae end es Ke gr atvna oa 176,358 235,631,781 370,188,739 639,750,624 
bh ee Her Mey Rats wet anf Ete Wan 175, 267 262,043,471 324,732,380 635,649,570 
POSS era Shh eee eae ets Sat alae 155,300 246,836,035 278,888,384 572,426,551 
pO Eo: Salem se are t, cae tk Recponee 5 late c1% W R 123,892 197,703,984 200,801,042 449,838,059 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, by Provinces and Groups, 1944 


: Salaries Cost of Value of 
Bh Gon este 4 and Wages Materials Work 
pi0y Paid Used Performed 
Province No. $ $ $ 
Prmcemdaward Island).....25.....-.05. 470 (216126 1,014,390 1,961,471 
ene, SCC a eg ee ee ee HS 13,660,224 13,558,520 29,832,726 
ENUM IIIS WACK ci cssne Grate nls ouheesdSee bovis 4,319 6:47 loo2 5,734,951 13,657,043 
PTANGCMe Tr te Ny re ne ee is ek ee 37,146 58,652,589 64,351,331 131,064,232 
MP nt AmlOMPT ys oes Se ea dt alin Ya aw ok ns 42,901 72,680,458 65,743,260 165,395,169 
WEI ROMY A ME as ick Foun Chis ok that Oe ae Sued 4,733 7,664,369 10,054,567 19\357,021 
CARCI NVA TN Meenas teen cba cms athe ee 3,219 4,928,392 5,292,484 AAW RS Oya 
STSBINFUGL 5. oo ae eee ne 6,311 10,114,224 10,588,592 27,569,213 
British Columbia and Yukon........... 13,262 22,811,270 24,462,947 48,577,643 
MLOCAISS rT ae. S dok Ceees Gober eo 123,892 197,703,984 200,801,942 449,838,059 
Group 
ontractors, builders, etc:..:........:. 92,912 157,826,635 181,451,684 381,216,381 
WMPREIRCHIO IT CLES ret vee cue! ci Sk cba ois ey nS 10,181 14,175,814 7,821,706 23,782,546 
itanpOlia © OMMISSIONS. ......:..26s0> 612 866,625 348,448 1,304,594 
DioOvineialeGovts Depts... .0.c.e ecu eas Wipes 20,685,698 8,872,324 36,520,088 
Womimion Govt. Depts.i...6........-. 2,814 4,149,212 2,306,880 7,014,450 
Values of Construction, by Types, 1944, as Compared with 1943 
Increase 
Type of Construction 1943 1944 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 
BGSGebialeee geten A tee etn oe eke or ot eee 63,684,367 83,927,360 {1+ 20,242,993 
“Uingiotonnetvernten | ae Ora ota a aa tere eee Mh” ane ete eee Les 13,148,233 21,005,720 I+ 7,857,487 
PO mMMMeKClale eas Mel a i nah ne ee ce eens nts ad ee 26,439,561 29,233,965 + 2,794,404 
Industrial (includes factories, warehouses, mine 
DTTC SECO) et ae Meme Re ny tee eo RE rere 1 ne 140,396,554 lela) 39,264,795 
Other (includes armouries, barracks, hangars, etc.).... 58,216,173 15,001,136 ||— 43,215,037 
Motalswb Udine Conshriictionea. eee 301,884,888 220,299,940 li— 81,584,948 
Streets, |GWkod NGI IN Gis eta Om See Ae rene mreith | Ghee Ste See ea aie A 66,582,959 68,381,994 + 1,799,035 
Bridges, watermains, sewers, dams, reservoirs, etc... .. 30,256,377 22,020,560 ||— 8,235,817 
Electric stations and transmission lines.............. 30,843,814 19,919,488 ||— 10,924,326 
Woeckomwlanv.es wplers ClC senor aii shat ia oid euecd teonee § 10,282 332 5,819,364 l|— 4,462,968 
Other engineering (includes landing fields, parks, canals, 
Glneckertiarce, jonitecelGhinhalt CUCs)) 6 hoa anmoehoomende cue 65,562,348 36,982,396 ||— 28,579,952 
Fareed eel Bag keah a Keres babies ssc Pes A aeret eck me pee Aes 203,527,830 153,123,802 ||— 50,404,028 
MOtalsw Dt Gan ord sea a nee 67,013,833 76,414,317 |i+ 9,400,484 
Grand lotalsas en oe ee 572,426,551 449,838,059 ||—122,588,492 


Building Permits.—Since 1940 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
collected monthly statistics showing the anticipated cost of building represented by 
Figures for new housing units were 


the permits taken out in 204 municipalities. 


first compiled in 1942. 


For the first eight months of the current year the value of all permits issued 
by the reporting municipalities was $123,864,869 as compared with $89,081,113 
in the comparable period of 1944, an advance of 39 p.c. 
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Permits for the construction of 18,516 new dwelling units were granted up to 
the end of August as compared with 17,743 in the same period of 1944. The permits 
for 1945 included 16,391 for new buildings and 2,125 for conversions. The value 
of new residential buildings, and additions and repairs thereto, amounted to 
$75,729,257 during the first eight months of this year as compared with $61,123,424 
in the same period of 1944. 


_ The population of the 204 centres mentioned constituted about 46 p.c. of 
the total population; for Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1945, their building authorizations 
amounted to 40 p.c. of the total value of the construction contracts awarded for 
the same period throughout Canada. 


Number of New Housing Units for which Building Permits Were Issued, 
1942-45, and by Provinces, 1944-45 


Nortre.—‘‘New housing unit’’ means a new unit capable of serving as a separate place of residence. 
Adjustments have been made in cases of insufficient information supplied by municipalities. 


SS — 
New Buildings 


Year and 
Province Doubles, Total Conver- Grand 
Single Duplexes, New sions Total 

Dwellings |Apartments, Buildings 
ete. 

Canadas. Serre ae 1942 13,342 316 13,658 (1,269 14,927 
1943 10,742 742 11,484 1,699 13,183 
1944 15,437 4,568 20,005 3,690 23,695 
19451 12,429 3,962 16,391 2,125 18,516 

Province 
Princeshdward sctands eae 1944 2 Nil 2 5 i 
1945! by Me 17 5 22 
INGValScOtiane eee eee 1944 407 3 410 aul 441 
19451 411 Nil 411 oT 448 
INGWalbrtnsS wick eae en 1944 89 s 89 50 139 
19451 81 9 90 53 143 
Ouebec Since cet sac Se ee 1944 2,874 3,651 6,525 1,390 7,915 
1945! 1,540 3,081 4,621 655 5,276 
@ntanoe Be i715 a ee: 1944 NAD 607 6,382 1,306 7,688 
1945! 4,623 415 5,038 626 5,664 
Manitoba tec ty cis. Paer eee 1944 813 21 834 145 979 
1945! 965 46 Ot Hehe 1,144 
Saskatchewative sec eee are 1944 445 1 446 84 530 
1945! 772 7 779 146 925 
Albentarh ie ats aioe tiger eects or een 1944 1,830 77 1,907 138 2,045 
1945! 1,984 68 2.052 163 2,215 
BrtishiGolumbiaysss eee 1944 3,202 208 3,410 541 3,951 
1945! 2,036 336 2,372 307 2,679 


1 First eight months. A 

Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and structures 
and equipment are not included in the figures of the construction industries given 
at pp. 158-159 and are therefore summarized here. For steam railways expendi- 
tures for these purposes in 1944 amounted to $215,080,738 as against $178,746,911 
in 1943. For electric railways the total for 1943 was $11,511,047 as against 
$8,995,478 in 1942 (1944 figures were not available at time of going to press). 
Expenditures on new lines resulted in a small net credit and additions and better- 
ments showed a net expenditure of $52,629,513 (exclusive of equipment) in 1943 
compared with $6,418,260 in 1942. 
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External Trade 


Canada, a land of rich natural resources and small population, has developed 
an export trade from which, normally, almost one-third of its national income is 
derived. During the six years of war, Canada became the second largest exporting 
nation in the world. Per capita exports increased from $82 in 1939 to $287 in 1944. 
Total exports of domestic products in 1944 reached the unprecedented value of 
$3,440,000,000, an increase of more than 272 p.c. over 1939. Foodstuffs, including 
meat and dairy products to the United Kingdom and large shipments of grain to 
the United States, increased more than 261 p.c. during this period. 


Prior to the War, a large proportion of Canada’s exports consisted of raw 
materials or semi-manufactured goods. During the war years, however, the bulk 
has been fully finished war materials and foodstuffs. Included in total exports 
are goods provided to the United Nations under Canada’s Mutual Aid Plan. The 
total value of such Mutual Aid supplies exceeded $1,700,000,000 for the two years 
ended Mar. 31, 1945. 


In 1944 Canada’s total trade (excluding gold which is omitted in line with the 
procedure in other countries) reached a record value of $5,242,000,000, a more 
than threefold increase over the 1939 total of $1,687,000,000. Whereas export 
values continued to expand at a rapid rate through the war years, imports rose 
quickly for the first three years of the War, but after 1942 showed only a small 
upward trend. This demand for imports is closely related to the war production 
program. At the outbreak of war, it was necessary to import large quantities of 
machinery, machine tools, dies and other factory equipment but, as production got 
under way, imports levelled off while exports continued their strong upward rise. 


Railway Storage Yards where hundreds of flat-car frames, trucks and wheels, built in Canada, are 
loaded for shipment to the Soviet Union. 
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Canada’s external trade during the war years was, of course, quite abnormal 
and, as the volume of Canadian war production is reduced, exports especially will 
undergo marked changes both as to size and composition. If in the years to come 
export volume is to be maintained at the required level to sustain a satisfactory 
national income, then a great increase in Canada’s trade with the countries of the 
world outside the United Kingdom and the United States must be the goal. Canada 
must also be prepared to import more goods from the United Kingdom, and imports 
and exports with the United States will have to be brought more closely into balance. 
The Department of Trade and Commerce has already done much to prepare the 
way for the building up of Canada’s post-war trade along these lines, but results 
will depend as well on the sort of international economy that will be put into opera- 
tion by the United Nations. 


In any case, the transition years hold no promise of easy adjustments. New 
challenging problems will have to be met on entirely different lines than pre-war 
experience. 


Imports.— During 1944 few significant changes occurred either in the source 
or character of imports. The trend continued slightly upwards as indicated by the 
increase of $24,000,000 or 1-4 p.c. over 1943. Agricultural and vegetable products 
showed a fairly substantial increase due to larger importations of fruits, vegetables, 
sugar and coffee. Increased importations of coal, glass and petroleum accounted 
for most of the increase in non-metallic minerals. The largest decrease was shown 
in miscellaneous commodities imported under special conditions, which include war 
materials under Orders in Council for war contracts and for the account of Allied 
Governments, and articles for the Armed Forces of the British Government. The 
value of imports for the first eight months of 1945 amounted to $1,065,510,000 as 
compared with $1,170,304,000 for the same period of 1944. 


Imports by Main Groups, 1939-44 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Group 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Agricultural and vegetable products. 127-8 15723 171-8 147-7 176-4 PRR 
Antmalsvand prodtctse4 sees 1a eee 32-8 35-4 34-9 34-9 36-6 36-4 
Hibressandetextilesse 10s enr aes 100-9 147-3 161-1 189-1 195-3 190-6 
Wioodkandipaperests ite ane a 33-7 38°] 36-7 38-2 40-3 43-6 
Inonkandtits| productse.) ae ee 183-2 298 -9 431-6 377-8 420-2 428-4 
Non-ferrous metals............... 42-1 Clea 94-8 82-4 115-5 106-7 
Non-metallic minerals............. 132-8 161-2 190-0 221-3 250-9 271-0 
Chemicals and allied products..... 43-7 51-8 65-4 66-8 70-6 80-8 
Miscellaneous commodities... ... . 54-1 120-8 262-5 486-0 429-3 388-7 

‘TOtalSseee ae ee 751-1 1,081 -9 1,448 -8 1,644-2 1,735-1 1,758 -9 


Principal Imports.—Though the order varied from year to year, machinery 
(except farm), coal, petroleum, rolling-mill products and automobile parts consti+ 
tuted the five leading imports during each of the war years, except that in 1944 
rolling-mill products dropped to ninth place and engines and boilers were in fifth 
place. Urgent requirements for machine tools for war production in the first three 
years of war kept machinery in first place, imports increasing 204-5 p.c. from 1939 
to 1941 and decreasing 39-8 p.c. by 1944. Rolling-mill products also increased 
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Canadian Lumber awaiting aman to the United Kingdom on the docks at Vancouver, B.C. During 
1944, 851,537,000 bd. ft. of lumber left Canada for that destination. 
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from 1939 to 1942 by 150-9 p.c. and decreased 36-7 p.c. by 1944. Coal, petroleum 
and automobile parts showed fairly steady increases during the five years, amounting 
to 172-1 p.c., 146-8 p.c., and 217-4 p.c., respectively, from 1939 to 1944, 


Principal Imports, 1939-44 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Commodity 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Coaleal Bet rin aie renee bd he 41-6 49-6 61-6 81-9 101-2 113-1 
PeCrOlelini sen ee ees ee ee A aie 39-7 48-4 56-5 EY eos: 66-4 97-9 
ASUCOMOBUEsparts se se a ee 25-3 47-6 (ales 76-4 67-1 80-3 
Machinery (except farm).......... 42-8 Gita 130-4 71-6 106-0 78-6 
Engines and boilers: sa, sa. ee. o. 7-6 12-4 32-7 19-6 47-0 63-2 
BEultsege cy ok on ire awa ee 24-0 27-9 30-6 31-8 46-9 61-9 
Blectricallapparatuse ae 13-8 Zia 28-2 28-2 48-5 57-9 
Cotton goods (except raw)..... 20-2 25-5 34-0 48-4 52-8 51-8 
Rolling-mill products...... 32-3 55-6 60-7 81-1 65-6 51-4 
Cotton tra waeee lus 5 ea pe gee 16-4 PASE | 31-8 40-4 33-3 40-8 
Farm implements, etc............. 20-9 30-7 31-0 23-6 20-2 40-6 
Books and printed matter......... 15-2 16-7 14-8 16-1 18-0 18-2 
Vegsetableswsierece ace tee ee 7-0 Gk 7-1 9-2 14-1 15-0 
Coffee and chicory................ 4-6 B37) 4-6 4-5 7-8 14-2 
Glass and classwaress ae eee 7-9 10-1 12} Ip de 10-7 14-0 
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Exports.—As previously stated, Canada’s domestic exports increased 272 pe 
between 1939 and 1944. The largest percentage increase was in the miscellaneous 
commodities group, which reached its peak in 1943. The tremendous increase is 
accounted for by the fact that this group includes such military equipment as 
aircraft, shells, ships and Canadian military stores. Heavy shipments of foodstuffs 
to the United Kingdom and the Canadian Armed Forces overseas is reflected in an 
increase of 216-6 p.c. in the agricultural, vegetable and animal products groups. 
Shipments of military vehicles of all kinds and of guns account for a large proportion 
of the increase recorded in the iron group. Unlike all other commodity groups, the 
wood and paper products category contains a high percentage of essential civilian 
goods, but nevertheless the values have almost doubled since 1939 as a result of 
increased demands for lumber, newsprint, wood-pulp and other products. 


Domestic Exports (Excluding Gold) by Main Groups, 1939-44 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Group 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Agricultural and vegetable products.|} 220-1 218-3 285-7 257-8 483-8 741-3 
Animals and animal products...... 131-8 164-7 201-7 256-7 289-6 372-9 
Fibres, textiles and textile products. . 14-4 21-6 30-8 28-9 30-6 59-7 
Wood, wood products and paper....| 242-5 348-0 387-1 389-8 391-1 440-9 
iiotieand products). ...acss.o1+c<. 63-1 fend 239-9 467-1] 716-6 772-9 
Non-ferrous metals and products... 182-9 194-7 244-0 308-9 332-7 339 -9 
Non-metallic minerals and products. 29-3 33-8 45-2 56-6 62-2 58-4 
Chemicals and allied products...... 24-3 Sie 58-7 ee 86-4 100-7 
Miscellaneous commodities. ....... 16:5 39-0 127-9 520-6 578-5 553-2 

Totals......... oS, See 924-9 1,179-0 | 1,621-0 | 2,363-7 | 2,971-5 | 3,439.9 


Principal Exports—Wheat and automobiles were the main exports in 1944. 
Wheat and wheat flour exported increased by 277-8 p.c. from 1939 to 1944, while 
the large shipments of military vehicles and parts accounted for the increase of 
1,405-9 p.c. in automobiles and parts exported during the same period. Newsprint 
exports advanced by 30-9 p.c. from 1939 to 1940 and remained at a fairly steady 
level thereafter. 


Principal Exports, 1939-44 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Commodity 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
WANNER 6 ue 5 A Ce eg ame oe a 109-1 119-5 161-9 121-8 234-5 384-2 
PUILOMODIES: « .- occas powlee eee 22-6 54-3 128-8 194-3 240-8 246-2 
NICE ES) OMS Seat eee it ee eee 37-4 63-3 84-2 110-4 130-8 192-0 
I NIGANPSI DERI ea nae eet a RL eR egy 1B Esrws 151-4 154-4 141-1 144-7 157-2 
EIELOMOM Te Darts vee ee ee 3-0 TORS 20-2 63-0 213-9 139-3 
WOOGS DUI D eRe 2 4, ee hl sall'.oe 31-0 60-9 85-9 95:3 100-0 101-6 
VIO UI ih DATS, etc... . 1505.” DO 33-0 75:8 V2 32 124-5 95-8 
Paonceand boards... 2:5! %s.. 2. +s 48-8 67-7 74-2 80-1 74-2 90-1 
WPCA CHOU: Wc. tea th et oe 16-4 26-4 44-8 45-8 66-3 90-0 
myectrical apparatus. ...<so..6. 02. 3-2 3-3 4-5 25-0 41-1 (lay 
BNSC ree ct pe AG En BO I oe Bh 57-9 61-2 67-7 68-4 68-3 68-4 
[SIT sa eg ate ae MAT ieee Waals PYLE OTE 29-8 39-5 47-9 56-9 63-2 
‘DAS. Fe Cae ae ee a a 4-] 6-2 BIC033 6-8 42-3 60-9 
DUEL CY PONE nahh fo Se ne Pk nn, 7:9 ies 2-0 5-1 32-4 45-6 
CWopperin forms....,.........5..4 40-2 40-5 31-6 25-3 18-1 33°2 
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Exports by Countries.—The geographical distribution of Canadian exports 
has shown some marked changes under war conditions. The United Kingdom and 
the United States have retained their positions as Canada’s best customers. In 1939 
their combined purchases represented 76-5 p.c. of all Canadian exports, while in 
1944 they amounted to 73-7 p.c. Exports to the United Kingdom increased from 
$328,100,000 in 1939 to $1,235,000,000 in 1944, the reason for this advance being, 
of course, the wartime demand for foodstuffs, munitions and military vehicles, 
wood products, etc. 

With the enemy occupation of France, Belgium, the Netherlands and other 
territories, exports to European countries other than the United Kingdom dropped 
to $11,600,000 in 1941 from $57,900,000 in 1939. The trend of the War in Europe 
as well as Canada’s increasing contribution under Mutual Aid can be traced in the 
distribution of its exports after 1941. Shipments of war materials to Russia 
accounted for the major part of exports to Europe, exclusive of the United Kingdom, 
in 1942 and 1943. In 1944 the value of goods to Europe reached $322,800,000, 
and shipments to Russia amounted to $103,300,000. The invasion of Italy in 1943 
is reflected in Canadian exports to that country in 1944 valued at $160,100,000. 
From D-Day to Dec. 31, 1944, direct shipments to France amounted to $15,900,000. 


A Locomotive built ir 
Canada for the Indiar 
State Railway. This i: 
the first of an order o 
180 such locomotives 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


Exports to the United States increased from $380,400,000 in 1939 to 
$1,301,300,000 in 1944, due in part to the loss of European sources of supply for 
civilian goods. One example of this is the greatly increased shipments of wood-pulp, 
a market in peacetime for imports from the Baltic countries. Unprecedented amounts 
of wheat, barley, oats, nickel, aluminum and electrical apparatus, which included 
a considerable amount of radar equipment, were sent to the United States. 


Despite shipping and production difficulties, Canada has aided to a large extent 
in supplying civilian requirements of Mexico, the various countries of the West 
Indies and Central America. Exports to this group rose steadily from $20,200,000 
in 1939 to $59,800,000 in 1944. Goods supplied to Newfoundland in 1939 were 
valued at $8,500,000 as compared with $47,900,000 in 1944. Trade with South 
America showed only normal variations since it consisted of civilian goods with no 
war theatre included in that territory. 


Exports to Asia have undergone major alterations. In 1939 this trade was 
valued at $44,800,000 featured by exports to Japan which amounted to $28,200,000. 
After Pearl Harbour, Canada’s main exports to Asia went to British India, amounting 
to $174,800,000 in 1944. War materials consigned to China in that year were valued 
at $14,900,000, exports to Iraq at $5,700,000 and to Turkey at $7,100,000. Ship- 
ments to Australia and New Zealand increased considerably during 1942 but 
declined in 1943 and 1944 as a result of increasing supplies being available from 
the United States. 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete index of its 
prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those of goods, all of which 
must be taken into account in order to find out the basic state of affairs in regard to 
total international transactions. 


The Tourist Trade 


The growth of tourist travel in Canada, to the point where it became one of 
the nation’s great ‘service’ industries, was a remarkable development in pre-war 
years. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return that Canada derives from scenic 
attractions, fish and game, summer and winter sports activities and other attractions. 
The War has, of course, curtailed tourist traffic but total expenditures in Canada of 
travellers from other countries were estimated at $111,900,000 in 1944 as compared 
with $89,500,000 in 1943 and $149,000,000 in 1939. Expenditures of Canadians 
abroad were $59,500,000 in 1944 as compared with $37,200,000 in 1943 and 
$81,000,000 in 1939. 


In order to conserve Canada’s supply of United States dollars for more essential 
* uses, the Government, in July 1940, placed restrictions on pleasure travel involving 
the use of United States dollars. Under these restrictions Canadian expenditures 
in the United States represented mainly expenditures for such purposes as business 
trips, travel for health reasons, etc. Modification of these restrictions was made 
in May, 1944. Under the new regulations Canadians might obtain up to $150 
in United States currency for one trip in a 12-month period, or up to $75 for each 
of two trips in the same period. Further relaxations were introduced in May, 
1945, and in the Budget of Oct. 12, 1945. 
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The effects of the wartime decline in motor traffic first became pronounced in 
1942 when the expenditures of United States motorists in Canada were $26,000,000 
compared with $54,000,000 in 1941. In 1943 there were further contractions in 
the expenditures of motorists but these were more than offset by much heavier 
expenditures by persons travelling by rail than in former years, which reflected a 
growing volume of business and official travel. There was some recovery in automo- 
bile travel in 1944. Travel by other means also increased and total expenditures 
in Canada were higher than in any earlier wartime year. 


Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1943 and 1944 


1943 1944 


: : Excess of 5 . Excess of 
: : Foreign Canadian “s Foreign Canadian é 
Class of Traveller Expendi- | Hxpeadi- Foreign Expendi- | Expendi- Foreign 
t Expendi- Expendi- 
. ures tures fires } tures tures furee 
in Canada| Abroad in Canadalae Canada| Abroad se ana 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Travellers from and to over- 
seas countries!............ 2,500 3,500 — 1,000 2,900 2,800 100 
Travellers from and to the 
United States— 
Automobiles... aes cte 17,000 1,900 15,100 25,000 3,800 21,200 
Rat let erty er ee 8 49,000 22,000 27,000 60,000 33,100 26,900 
Boaters semen vataoecs 6,000 700 5,300 7,000 800 6,200 
Bus (exclusive of local 
Dus) eee ee 5,000 3,200 1,800 6,000 8,700 — 2,700 
Aeroplane erate 3,000 1,200 1,800 3,000 2,400 600 
Other (pedestrians, local 
Dus ete) sauce ee: 7,000 4,700 2,300 8,000 7,900 100 
Totals, United States....... 87,000 33,700 53,300 109,000 56,700 52,300 
Totals, All Countries...... 89,500 37,200 52,300 111,900 59,500 52,400 


1 Including Newfoundland. 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


In an economy such as Canada’s, where external sources of income and demand 
furnish an important dynamic element to activity within the country, the balance 
of payments focuses attention on the impact of external demand upon the Canadian 
economy, the expenditure of income outside of Canada, and the resulting financial 
and exchange aspects. 


From the point of view of exchange and finance, the balance of payments is 
divided into two clearly defined divisions: the balance of payments between Canada 
and the sterling area, and the balance of payments between Canada and the rest 
of the world with which Canada’s dealings are on a United States dollar basis. 
Because of conditions arising from the War, Canada’s balance of sterling income 
over disbursements is no longer freely convertible into United States dollars whereas, 
before the War, sterling balances were employed in part to cover the deficit in United 
States dollars. 


With the sterling area, the problem has been one of finding means of financing 
the growing British shortage of Canadian dollars resulting from the extraordinary 
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wartime needs of the United Kingdom for Canadian munitions, food and raw ma- 
terials. In the earlier years of the War, this shortage was principally met by the 
Canadian Government repatriating Canadian securities owned in the United 
Kingdom and by the accumulation of sterling balances by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Some settlements have also been effected by purchases of gold 
from the United Kingdom which has, in turn, been sold in the United States to 
settle Canadian deficits there. In 1942 a contribution of $1,000,000,000 was 
made to the Government of the United Kingdom for expenditure on war supplies 
in Canada. In the same year the major part of the accumulation of sterling balances 
by Canada was converted into a loan of $700,000,000 to the United Kingdom. 
In 1943 and 1944 the Canadian Parliament set aside appropriations of $1,000,000,000 
and $800,000,000, respectively, for Mutual Aid, for the production and transfer 
of Canadian war supplies to the United Nations. Increasing current payments 
- by the Canadian Government to meet the overseas expenditures of Canadian Forces 
totalling $1,085,000,000 in 1944 provided a very substantial source of Canadian 
dollars which enabled the United Kingdom to obtain a large volume of commodities 
from Canada for the prosecution of the War. 


In the case of the balance of payments with non-Empire countries, the central 
problem has been a Canadian shortage of United States dollars. The customary 
deficits in Canada’s current account with the United States were greatly augmented 
by the War in each year until 1943, principally because of the rapid rise in Canadian 
imports from the United States. At the same time, net credits from other foreign 
countries whose currencies are. convertible into United States dollars sharply con- 
tracted with the decline in exports to Continental Europe and Asia. 


As regards requirements for United States dollars to meet deficits with the 
United States, exchange control and control of capital movements provided the 
principal means of conservation. Government measures also limited expenditures 
on Canadian -»pleasure travel and non-essential commodities. Settlements made 
by the United Kingdom in United States dollars, and in gold sold in the United 
States, were also a factor in meeting deficits in the United States. Still another 
factor was the growing volume of imports of capital arising, mainly, from the 
purchase of outstanding Canadian bonds by United States investors. 


In the last two years of the War a combination of temporary developments 
have helped the situation still further. Although current payments by Canada 
for merchandise and services reached a record level in 1943 and declined only 
moderately in 1944, substantial increases in current receipts, from sales of munitions 
and from sales of grain to the United States, have occurred. Other exports to the 
United States were also heavier and more diversified than formerly. Finally a 
substantial source of United States dollars in the latter years of the War originated 
in United States Government expenditures on defence activities in Canada such 
as the construction of the Alaska Highway and airfields, the Canol project, and 
other activities in northern Canada. 


As a result the current account deficit with the United States was reduced to 
negligible size in 1943. In the year 1944, however, the unusual sources of receipts 
were so heavy there was a substantial surplus from current transactions ,in the 
United States. When certain large special payments resulting from the termination 
of the Hyde Park Agreement of 1941 are taken into account, however, there remains 
a small credit balance for the year. 
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Internal Trade 


The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a vast 
exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where they are 
required for consumption or use by a population of 11,975,000, very unequally dis- 
tributed over half a continent, accounts for a greater expenditure of economic effort 
than that required for the prosecution of Canada’s great volume of external trade, 
high though the Dominion ranks among the countries of the world in this field. 


Internal trade is broad and complicated, including as it does the transportation 
and distribution of goods within the country through the medium of railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other agencies. It also includes 
all services such as those carried on by doctors, hospitals, theatres, schools, banks, 
insurance companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not produc- 
tive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 


Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its statistical 
measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea of its extent may 
be gathered from the fact that, in 1944, the national income arising from productive 
operations in Canada was estimated at $12,500,000,000 while the value of exports of 
Canadian produce (excluding gold) though proportionately very much higher than 
normal was $3,440,000,000 in that year. 


Wholesale Trade 


Results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments (taken 
every ten years) for 1941 show a total of 24,758 wholesale trading establishments or 
agencies with annual sales of $5,290,750,500 of which $4,278,341,500 represented 
the sale of goods on own account while the remaining $1,012,409,000 represented 
sales made on commission for others. Wholesale firms required the services of 
94,627 male and 22,844 female employees to whom $189,449,100 was paid in salaries 
and wages. In addition there were 13,656 proprietors actively engaged. 


These figures summarize the activities of wholesale firms which differ widely 
not only in the commodities dealt in but also in the services or functions performed. 
There are duplications in the total sales figures, some types of wholesalers transacting 
business with other types. Included in the totals are 9,417 establishments classified 
as wholesalers proper and consisting chiefly of regular wholesale merchants engaged 
in servicing the retail trades. These had sales of $2,358,475,300. The remainder of 
the establishments consist of such types of business as agents and brokers, grain 
elevators and other assemblers of farm products, sales offices maintained by manufac- 
turers at locations apart from the plant and the bulk tank stations operated by the 
wholesale distributors of petroleum products. 


Retail Trade 


The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods is effected through a great 
number of retail stores ranging in size from small shops, with meagre daily takings, 
to large enterprises, whose annual sales are reckoned in millions of dollars. Final 
results of the Census of Merchandising for 1941 show a total of 137,331 retail stores 
with $3,440,901,700 sales, an increase of 24-9 p.c. over the volume of business trans- 
acted in 1930, the only other year for which complete details are available. 
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A Passenger Train passing over the famous Jackfish Curve on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
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Retail trading provided employment for 297,047 full-time employees in 1941 of 
whom 188,658 were male and 108,389 were female and to whom $289,379,500 was paid 
in salaries and wages. There were also 95,561 part-time employees who received 
$25,058,000. In addition there were 131,823 proprietor workers engaged in their 
own stores. 


Sales on the instalment plan were reported at $313,233,400 or about 9 p.c. of the 
total volume of retail business. Customers’ accounts owing to retail merchants, 
representing accounts outstanding not only on instalment sales but also on open 
account and charge purchases, amounted to $240,269,200 at the end of 1941. 


Large-Scale Merchandising—The development of large-scale merchandising in 
Canada as in other countries followed two main lines of growth. In the first instance, 
there was the development of large individual establishments, chiefly of the depart- 
ment-store type and associated in some cases with extensive mail-order business. 
Secondly, there was the rapid expansion in the chain-store type of distribution 
which took place in the 1930’s. 


Department stores, including the mail-order business transacted by these 
firms, had sales of $377,806,000 in 1941 or 11-0 p.c. of the total retail trade of the 
country. There were 532 chain store companies (firms with four or more stores) 
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in the census year and these operated a total of 8,011 stores with $642,999, 500 
sales or 18-7 p.c. of the total volume of retail business. Thus chains and department 
stores together transacted 29-7 p.c. of the total retail trade while the vast number of 
smaller independent stores accounted for the remaining 70-3 p.c. 

Results of annual surveys of retail chains show a reduction in the number of 
chain companies and chain outlets during recent years. Results for 1943 show 
448 chain companies operating 7,074 stores with $708,249,100 sales, an amount 
which formed 18-9 p.c. of the total estimated retail trade for that year. 


Current Trends.—The trend in consumer expenditures in retail stores during 
recent years has been influenced strongly by two opposing sets of factors. The 
major factor acting as a stimulant to consumer purchasing has been, of course, the 
increased purchasing power in the hands of consumers resulting from high employ- 
ment levels. Payments of monthly allowances to dependants of members of the 
Armed Forces and, in more recent months, payments of gratuities and the insti- 
tution of family allowances constitute other factors acting in the same direction. 

On the other hand, large portions of the country’s purchasing power have been 
removed from circulation either by taxation or government borrowing. Nevertheless, 
it is significant that the volume of notes and currency circulating in the hands of 
the public and available for business purposes and consumer expenditures has 
increased markedly in recent years. In 1933 it was only $178,470,000; by 1941 it 
had risen to $492,100,000 while in 1944 it stood at $990,100,000. 

Curtailed production of certain durable goods, notably automobiles, radios 

and household electrical appliances, has affected adversely those types of retail 
stores dealing in such commodities. Marked increases in the business of stores 
specializing in these items can be expected when normal peacetime production is 
restored. 

Revised estimates of retail sales for 1942 and 1943 indicate that sales in those 
two years stood 5-6 p.c. and 9-1 p.c., respectively, above the level of the census 
year. Preliminary figures for 1944 reveal a further increase of 8-1 p.c. above 1943 
while sales for the first eight months of 1945 averaged 8-1 p.c. above the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, 

Furniture stores, hardware stores and jewellery stores recorded increases for 
the first eight months of 1945 considerably in excess of this average. Substantial 
gains for radio and electrical specialty shops in recent months, indicating an improved 
supply position, were partially offset by minor increases or decreases in the first 
half of the year resulting in a net gain of 5-6 p.c. for the eight-month period. 


Retail Services 


In addition to the more than 137,000 retail merchandise stores in operation in 
1941, there were 49,271 service establishments recorded in the results of the Census 
of Merchandising and Service Establishments and these had total receipts of 
$254,677,900 in the census year. These figures cover a wide range of establishments 
of various types, located generally in the retail marketing sections of urban areas and — 
whose revenue represents receipts from services rendered rather than from the sale of 
merchandise. Professional services, transportation services, and services related 
directly to the building trades, masonry, plumbing, etc., are not included. 

The provision of amusement and personal services of various kinds forms a large 
proportion of the total. Included in the personal services group are 14,529 barber 
shops, beauty parlours, or combined barber shops and beauty parlours with total 
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receipts of $30,563,900. Included in the amusement group are 1,244 motion-picture 
theatres with box-office receipts (exclusive of taxes) amounting to $41,368,800. 
Figures for 1942, 1943 and 1944 reveal a further expansion in motion-picture theatre 
attendance and receipts. There were 208,167,180 paid admissions in 1944 while box- 
office receipts, exclusive of amusement taxes, amounted to $53,173,325. Dominion and 
provincial amusement taxes at motion-picture theatres amounted to an additional 
$13,555,730. 


Co-operative Associations 


Co-operative business organizations in Canada occupy an important position 
in the marketing of agricultural products, purchasing of farm supplies, and in oper- 
ating co-operative stores. For the year ended July 31, 1944, in comparison with 
1943, the value of grain marketings increased from $134,000,000 to $264,000,000, 
live stock from $63,000,000 to $82,000,000, dairy products from $44,000,000 to 
$52,500,000, fruits and vegetables from $19,500,000 to $21,000,000, and poultry 
and eggs from $11,000,000 to $15,000,000. According to reports received in 1944, 
shareholders and members financially interested numbered 690,967 and _ total 
business exceeded $525,000,000. The members’ equity amounted to $72,491,538 


SS Lemoyne, the longest bulk freighter on the Great Lakes, at the entrance of the Welland Canal. 
This vessel is 621 ft. long and has a capacity of 500,000 bu. of wheat. 


‘*‘Packinghouse Row”’, 
Winnipeg, showing 
two large abattoirs 
with stockyards on 
the extreme left. 


consisting of paid-up share capital of $15,608,150 and reserves and surplus of 
$56,883,388. From 1943 to 1944 total working capital increased from $25,000,000 
to $31,500,000. 


In Canada early expansion of co-operative activity took place most rapidly and 
to the greatest degree in the marketing of farm products. Presumably this field 
offered the farmer the greatest opportunity to effect savings and to provide needed 
services. However, in recent years with the establishment of co-operative whole- 
sales in nearly every province, the purchasing of farm supplies and household needs 
on a co-operative plan has shown a marked increase. 


Out of the 1,792 co-operative associations reporting in 1944, a total of 331 
handled food products to the value of $15,000,000 and 213 associations handled 
over $2,000,000 worth of clothing and home furnishings for their members and 
patrons. These associations included the business of approximately 330 urban 
consumer societies. Petroleum products, handled by 561 associations, were valued at 


$11,000,000. 


In order to increase crop and live-stock production, farmers of 803 associations 
purchased $25,000,000 worth of feed, fertilizer and spray material on a co-operative 
basis. 

Credit unions are active in all provinces of Canada. At Dec. 31, 1943, there 
were 1,780 credit unions chartered in Canada with a membership of 374,069. More 
than $154,000,000 has been lent to the members of the various credit unions in Canada 
during their period of operation. Loans in the year 1943 totalled about $17,000,000. 

A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario in 1836 and several 
others, still functioning as farmers’ mutuals, were organized between 1850 and 
1860. To-day there are over 400 such companies in Canada with net assets 
of over $14,000,000 and insurance at risk amounting to over $1,000,000,000. These 
have a long history of successful operation. 
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Approximately 108,000, or 6 p.c., of the telephones in Canada are operated by 
rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of $22,000,000. 


Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of 
canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. During 1943, 
68 fishermen’s co-operative societies in Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia 
with a membership of 7,193 did business amounting to $5,055,109. 


Co-operative housing and co-operative hospitalization and medical service are 
other forms of newer co-operative ventures that are operating successfully. 


Combines in Unlawful Restraint of Trade 


The Combines Investigation Act provides facilities for the investigation of 
trade combinations and monopolies which are alleged to have operated in restraint 
of trade and to the detriment of the public. Organizations or commercial arrange- 
ments of this class which operate to the detriment of the public by enhancing prices, 
fixing common prices, restricting competition, limiting production or otherwise 
restraining or attempting to restrain trade, are defined in the Act as combines. 
Participation in the formation or in the operation of a combine is an indictable 
offence, subject to penalties up to $25,000 or two years’ imprisonment. Prosecu- 
tions for alleged offences may be undertaken at the instance of the Attorney General 
of a province or the Attorney General of Canada. Provisions against similar 
offences are contained in the Criminal Code of Canada. 


Investigations of alleged combines are conducted under the direction of a Com- 
bines Investigation Commissioner. The Act provides for publication of reports 
of such investigations and for prosecution when a combine is found to exist. During 
the War, direct controls of prices and supplies by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and other Government wartime agencies have operated in fields of trade to 
which the Combines Investigation Act is applicable. As these war controls of 
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prices and supplies are progressively removed, the Combines Investigation Act, 
in providing against undue restrictions of trade, will be of increasing assistance 
in relation to the establishment of conditions of expanding trade activity designed 
to permit high levels of Canadian employment and income. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale price levels recorded’ a minor advance of 0-2 during the first nine 
months of 1945 to reach 102-7 for September. Changes in 1944 and 1945 have 
been so small that wholesale price levels give the impression of a plateau for these 
years. Wartime movements from 1939 to 1943 recorded a sharp rise from August, 
1939, to the end of 1941, and a more gradual ascent in 1942 and 1943. The plateau 
in 1944 and 1945 following this advance affords a marked contrast to the precipitous 
rise in 1919 and 1920, which were also the fifth and sixth years following the outbreak 
of a world-wide conflict. However, inflationary forces had spent themselves in 
Canada by July, 1920, whereas the danger of inflation still remained in the latter 
half of 1945. 


Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale Prices of Canadian 
Farm Products, August, 1939, and January, 1944, to November, 1945 


(1926 = 100) 
—_—_—_oa“x_»@@—waeusq»s0s™$»«xao0nO09nmnmpao”nm9@mmmmmmmm9mmmmmmSS 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
of— of— 
Year and Month Year and Month 
General Canadian General Canadian 
Wholesale Farm Wholesale Farm 
Prices Products Prices Products 
1939 19451 
AUGUSts. oe ha aera 72-3 58-4 JantiaryAn:. yee 102-8 104-4 
Hebruary.+ acne ot 102-9 104-6 
1944 Marchi. ony. 103-0 105-1 
JANUATVeanan ies one eee 102:°5 104-1 AD inl aoe eer 103-4 105-3 
Rebiitanyaren cee seme 102-7 104-2 Maya caer cee 103-0 104-6 
LY MNS) Aa es Me Ns 103-0 104-5 JUNG Acca Aner 103-2 105-7 
ADE ance eet 102-9 104-0 Vly ec tats san aa 104-0 107-8 
May eee ae ee oe 102-5 101:9 AUBUStR Gee ee 103-4 105-8 
A) LITO ene Soir es pe a 102-5 102-0 Septemberas. 4.05 102-7 103-5 
Ulyi eect eek coe 102-5 102-0 Octoberyy. ee 102-9 105-6 
AL S1ISt st es ae are rane 102-3 101-2 INovembern-oeteeee 103-1 106-1 
September... ese 102-3 101-1 Decembereve..4 eee — — 
October Gapeee eee 102-4 102-9 
INOVember ee eee 102-4 103-1 
Deceniber:. 235 102-5 103-3 


ee ee EE ae eee 


1 Subject to revision. 


Price Control at the End of the War 


On Sept. 1, 1945, the cost-of-living index was only 3-8 p.c. above the level 
of Oct. 1, 1941, the middle date of the basic period for the over-all price ceiling. 
The Canadian stabilization program, involving price and wage control, control 
over the production and distribution of civilian supplies, heavy taxation and 
borrowing, had been effective in preventing any marked increase in living costs. 


The danger of war-generated inflation did not, however, end with V-J Day 
and though the fighting had ceased the economic consequences of the War remained 
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CANADIAN PRICES IN TWO WARS 
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evident on every hand. Though many controls were lifted, stabilization measures 
were still urgently required and the Government announced that it was ‘‘determined 
to safeguard the stabilization program until its full benefits can be reaped in a 
smoother, more rapid transition to a prosperous peacetime economy’. This meant 
that price control would have to be maintained so long as continuing shortages, 
inflated buying power and higher costs threatened to produce sharply rising prices. 


The supply of civilian goods continued to be restricted after V-J Day because 
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of the time required to translate the resources of labour, materials and plant 
released from war activities into increased production of civilian goods and also 
because of the large and urgent needs of Canada’s former Allies for food and re- 
construction materials. At the same time, demand for civilian goods was swollen 
because, for example, of the needs of demobilized men for civilian apparel and of 
the emergence of large deferred demands for such things as household appliances, 
backed by accumulated wartime savings and by discharge benefits. Production costs, 
inflated as a result of wartime shortages, remained comparatively high in a number 
of cases. While these conditions of shortage were temporary, it was clear that so 
long as they prevailed stabilization measures and particularly price control were 
essential if prices and the cost of living were to be kept from rising sharply. 


This account of the price ceiling deals with its operation up to the time of 
writing (October, 1945), and specifically with the past twelve months. Since condi- 
tions in some of the fields discussed are changing rapidly, parts of it may not be 
pertinent to the situation at the time of publication of this Handbook. 


Under the general price ceiling established in December, 1941, and administered 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the prices of most goods and the more 
important services were frozen at levels prevailing in the ‘‘basic period’’, Sept. 15 
to Oct. 11, 1941. A few types of commodities were exempted from the ceiling but, 
where their prices tended to rise unduly and the goods were important, maximum 
prices were later established (e.g., the more important fresh fruits and vegetables). 
In the interests of greater clarity and better enforcement specific maximum prices 
were set for some goods, particularly foods replacing the individual ceilings based 
on each seller’s ‘‘basic period’’ prices. Such specific maximum prices were usually 
set at the wholesale level, with allowance for regional differences and with regulated 
retail markups or, in some instances, specific retail prices. 


The “basic period principle’ which governed the administration of price control 
involved not only the stabilization of prices but also the maintenance, so far as 
practicable, of the same _ price-quality relationships and the same proportionate 
volume of production in each price range as in the basic period. It involved, too, 
the fair distribution of scarce goods between the various regions and between different 
dealers. Since prices were no longer free to increase and thus strike a balance 
between demand and supply, price control was necessarily linked with control over 
supply and distribution such as rationing, the allocation of raw materials and, 
where necessary, the direction of production and the simplification of products. 
Similarly, rent control necessitated the protection of tenants against arbitrary 
eviction. 


Wartime increases in costs and the general pressure of expanding buying power 
were the sources of many problems in the administration of price control. To a 
substantial degree the ‘‘squeeze’’ of higher costs was absorbed by producers, 
importers and distributors. In some businesses, the impact of increased costs was 
offset by the higher volume of sales and in many fields cost-reducing measures, 
frequently introduced by the Prices Board, helped to reduce the squeeze. Where 
such methods proved insufficient and where a continued supply of the commodity 
concerned was necessary, subsidies were paid or, in some instances, ceiling prices 
were raised. 


In fixing prices for goods not sold during the basic period the procedure was to - 
determine the price at which these goods would have sold in the basic period rather 
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than their actual cost of production. When a price so determined did not cover 
current costs of production the problem was dealt with in the same way as any 
other arising out of higher costs. 


Particular problems that arose during the first three years of the general ceiling 
have been discussed in previous volumes of this Handbook. A few of the problems 
encountered in the fourth year are briefly reviewed below. 


The coming of reconversion raised difficult problems of pricing for the variety 
of goods, such as household appliances and automobiles, which had not been pro- 
duced in volume for some time. Some reconverting manufacturers claimed that 
they could not afford to produce at 1941 prices, owing to wartime increases in the 
costs of labour and materials, together with increases in overhead costs resulting 
from the reduction in total volume consequent upon cancellation of war orders. 


It was not possible, however, to indicate conclusively the extent to which 
different manufacturers would suffer financial need at 1941 prices, since there was 
no recent production experience on which estimates of prospective costs could be 
based, and since in any event prospective costs depended upon a number of factors 


Unloading Pulpwood at the docks of a paper company. An enormous amount of freight is transported 
over the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Waterways which extend more than 2,000 miles into the 
heart of industrial Canada. The bulk of this traffic consists of wheat, coal, iron ore and gasoline. 
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such as prospective volume which could not be accurately determined. Moreover, 
there was good reason to believe that labour and material costs had in some respects 
been temporarily inflated as a result of overtime, high labour turnover, the use of 
inexperienced help, and of less satisfactory substitutes for materials in short supply. 
In any case, the detailed surveys and estimates required to deal individually with 
each of the large number of goods and components would have required a great 
deal of trained personnel and would have taken a very considerable time with the 
consequent danger of delaying reconversion. 


In this situation the Prices Board’s task was greatly relieved by the removal 
in May, 1945, of the special excise tax of 25 p.c. on electrical and gas household 
appliances and the reduction of the tax in the case of passenger cars, radios, phono- 
graphs and cameras. The war exchange tax on imports from the United States 
was removed and the 8 p.c. sales tax was taken off building materials and machinery 
and equipment used in production. These taxes had been imposed before the basic 
period and their removal generally gave manufacturers an appreciable amount of 
leeway in meeting higher costs without changing basic-period prices. In many 
cases it was expected that part of the tax relief would be passed on to the consumer— 
and to date this has been the case in a substantial number of instances. 


With the end of hostilities the administration of the price ceiling also had to 
take into account the ultimate objective of removing price control when the danger 
of inflation had passed. If controls were to be removed without serious disturbance 
to the economic structure, it was important that ceiling prices and “‘free’’ market 
prices should be fairly wellin harmony at that time. This meant that major increases 
in costs which were likely to persist would have to be gradually recognized in the 
ceiling price structure and that subsidies would have to be gradually eliminated. 
Furthermore, the prospects of an increasing volume of civilian production and 
imports involved a danger that subsidies on a number of items might increase 
sharply in the reconversion period. Many subsidies were therefore removed during 
1945, sometimes at the cost of price adjustments, and plans were made for the re- 
moval of others. 


The pressure on price ceilings resulting from the discrepancy between available 
supplies and consumers’ demands created particularly serious problems in the 
spheres of food, textiles and housing. Demands on world food supplies were increased 
by the liberation of Europe while production could not be expanded for some time 
and in some important instances was declining. These conditions were reflected 
in Canada by such developments as reduced imports of sugar and fats and the need 
to maintain a high level of meat exports in spite of a serious fall in hog slaughterings. 
Textile imports were restricted by shortages in Great Britain and the United States 
and domestic production was held back by labour shortages, while demand had 
been increasing steadily. Housing construction was held up by shortages of building 
labour and labour shortages in the industries producing construction materials, 
while congestion in the cities became increasingly serious as war veterans returned. 


Control over retail food prices was improved by the issue of an “item index’’ 
to retailers, listing all foods covered by special pricing orders as well as those exempt 
from ceiling regulations. The index summarized the retail pricing or mark-up 
provisions for each item, thus relieving retailers of the necessity of studying detailed 
reports on orders and amendments. 
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In the first half of 1945, shortages of meat developed as a result of declining 
slaughterings and the heavy exports needed to help in meeting the urgent require- 
ments of Great Britain and liberated Europe. The shortage led to a rise in prices 
for live hogs and cattle (which are not under price control) so that these prices 
tended to move out of line with the ceilings for dressed meat. As a result, black- 
market transactions in meat multiplied and it became increasingly difficult to pro- 
cure meat for export.. In order to maintain the domestic price ceiling and fair 
distribution while ensuring a sufficient export surplus, meat rationing was reintro- 
duced in September, 1945. 


_ In view of the shortage of textiles, the system of ‘‘production directives”, 
begun in 1943, was extended to all essential garments and some fabrics. The 
directive system involved the programming of garment requirements, the issue of 
directives to each firm stating the volume of output required, and the supervision 
of fabric production and distribution in accordance with these programs. In order 
to promote the maintenance of low and medium priced lines, the directive issued 
to manufacturers stipulated that garments must be produced in 1942 (in some cases 
1943) price ranges with the same proportionate volume in each price range as in 
that year. 


The growing pressure on rental ceilings, resulting from the shortage of housing, 
made it necessary to tighten the regulations protecting tenants against arbitrary 
eviction. The protection enjoyed by occupants of houses and apartments was 
extended to tenants of rooms and flats (with the exception of boarders) since, in 
many instances, landlords had evicted or threatened to evict roomers in order to 
obtain higher rentals. The new regulations provided that well-behaved tenants 
‘of rooms or flats could be evicted only if the landlord desired the accommodation 
as an extension of his own residence or for a member of his immediate family. Six 


Shopping in a 
typical Cana- 
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months’ notice must be given and tenants holding weekly or monthly leases cannot 
be asked to vacate in the winter months between Sept. 30 and Apr. 30. 


In the summer of 1945, the increasing congestion and the growing number 
of notices to vacate, in many cases given to families of service men, led the Govern- 
ment to suspend all evictions from houses and apartments even when the landlord 
desired the accommodation for himself or a member of his family. Outstanding 
notices to vacate were to be reviewed, and the issue of further notices was banned. 
It was made clear that this was a temporary measure, necessitated by the acute 
emergency. This measure did not apply in the cases where the landlord was a 
returned service man who had owned the accommodation at the time of his induction, 
or where a member of the landlord’s immediate family was a veteran who had 
occupied the accommodation at the time of induction. Special regulations were 
made to speed up the recovery of accommodation in these cases. 


Cost of Living 


The January, 1945, cost-of-living index of 118-6 was the lowest recorded since 
June, 1943. Practically no movement occurred in this series between January and 
April, but by August it had advanced to a wartime peak of 120-5. The November 
level of 119-9 was 18-9 p.c. above August, 1939. 


Wartime increases in the six-family budget group indexes which are combined 
to calculate the composite total, have varied widely. In order of magnitude these 
increases have been as follows: foods, 35-1 p.c.; clothing, 22-1 p.c.; home furnishings, 
18-3 p.c.; miscellaneous items, 8-1 p.c.; rents, 8-0 p.c.; and fuel and light, 7-8 p.c. 
The fuel and light series has been held down by declines in the electricity index 
which is now below pre-war levels. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1936-44, and by Months, 1945 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 


x Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Sundries Total 
Light ings 
POS Ge RIN Lae aera tao o 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
Noy fee eRe Ue i recs than 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
LOSS cee eh even ec 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
118 Fs 10 ae Susman cone Arica Sergey he 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
1940 ee ie teins cua 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
A QAT CS trai nrsg ee Selman 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
O42 sie tae eee si ae 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
OAS FR sytem a ote eee 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
O44 re Ce Se onelien eeeen 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 
1945 
ANUALY: sone ee 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 118-6 
Rebruary. soca coer 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 118-6 
March Nn hae ots 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 118-7 
April.. 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 118-7 
IMG VAR een a a more 131-7 112-1 106-6 122-0 118-9 109-4 119-0 
UNG As en ae eee 133-4 112-1 106-6 122-1 118-9 109-4 119-6 
A Maceepsehine Sex ercacvol ato 135-6 112-1 106-5 PP 08 119-2. 109-4 120-3 
NUSUISER a eet ne eee 136-2 112-1 106-5 122-1 119-3 109-5 120-5 
Septembenseca. 134-2 112-1 106-7 122-2 119-4 109-5 119-9 
Octobervac.. Gane 133-3 ss: 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 119-7 
INovemberierrse.. ted 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 119-9 
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Dominion Finance 


The warning given by the Minister of Finance six and one-half years ago 
when presenting his first Budget following the outbreak of war that the War would 
not be “‘short or moderately expensive” but would entail years of strenuous national 
effort has been amply borne out. The bringing down of the latest Budget—the 
first post-war Budget—on Oct. 12, 1945, proved just how strenuous those years 
have been and how they have taxed the resources of the country. 


By boldly facing a policy by which the Government undertook to pay something 
less than one-half of the actual costs of war out of taxation and borrow the balance 
from the Canadian people themselves out of current savings (approximately the 
same balance between taxation and borrowing will be continued for at least the 
current fiscal year) an enormously high level of taxation was imposed according 
to previous Canadian standards. Also, by a carefully balanced system of priorities, 
by controls and rationing, the energies of the nation were directed to wartime needs, 
consumption was confined to necessary goods and services, and savings were ploughed 
back into the war effort. Thus, by about the middle of the War, the full burden of 
wartime taxation was 
being carried, and from 
that time to October, 
1945, a rigorous finan- 
cial schedule was ad- 
hered to. 


Dominion Public Building, 
Winnipeg, Man., which houses 
various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 
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Relief and encouragement has been given to Canadians of every class by the 
Budget of Oct. 12, 1945, summarized on p. 187. In their indirect effects and underlying 
significance, the cuts made in taxation, though admittedly a beginning, are designed 
to offer a concrete stimulus to enterprise and to facilitate the problems of reconver- 
sion as well as to encourage the peacetime development of Canada’s rich resources. 


Although at the end of the 1944-45 fiscal year the total Dominion unmatured 
funded debt stood at $13,984,000,000, there were active assets to be deducted that 
brought the net debt on that date to $11,298,000,000 as compared with$3,153,000,000 
at Mar. 31, 1939. In other words, the six years of war have increased the national 
net debt by 258 p.c., a heavy load, certainly, to carry but not out of proportion 
to the population and to the burden that is being borne by the other Allies. 


Included in this net debt of $11,298,000,000 as at Mar. 31, 1945, are a contribu- 
tion to Britain and advances to the Allies under Mutual Aid amounting to a total 
of $2,716,000,000 which were freely contributed by Canada as part of her financial 
effort. In considering this high national debt and the ability of the nation to carry 
it, the large savings built up during the war years by the people must not be over- 
looked. It is possible to make a rough estimate only of the savings held by Canadian 
individuals in certain liquid forms. At Mar. 31, 1945, more than $9,500,000,000 
were held by Canadian individuals in the forms of currency, bank deposits, refundable 
taxes and Dominion Government securities ($5,250,000,000 in the last-named 
class alone) as compared with about $3,000,000,000 in 1938. These savings do not 
include the large accumulations of individuals in the form of insurance, pensions, 
homes or corporate securities. 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1945 


pay Per Net Debt Net 

Fiscal Year Total Capit Total Capita at Debt 

Ended Mar. 31 Revenue R tae 7 Expenditure Expendi- End of Per 
evenue turel Year Capita! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LSOSRe eee ees 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 Osos loo 21-58 
USTs oe 19,375,037 SyeoPAas 19,293,478 5-23 77,706,518 21-06 
USS Tee aera 29,635,298 6-85 33,796,643 7-82 155,395,780 35-93 
1:80 awe ie 38,579,311 7:98 40,793,208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 
I KOY ON gene Se sy 52,516,333 9-78 57,982,866 10-80 268,480,004 49-99 
LO eee: 117,884,328 16-36 122,861,250 17-05 340,042,052 47-18 
UG 2 han eee 436,292,184 49-65 528,302,513 2 60-12 2,340,878,984 266-37 
OS Tegner rate 357,720,435 34-48 441,568,413 2 42-56 2,261,611,937 217-97 
LOSS eee ee ix: 311,735,286 29 -32 532,369,940 2 50-07 2,596,480,826 244-19 
IG3SGRraoer hk ae: 372,595,996 34-03 532,585,555 2 48 -64 3,006,100,517 274-53 
NOSTer ee 454,153,747 41-12 532,005,432 2 48-17 3,083,952,202 279 -22 
LOSS oe ee ete 516,692,749 46-33 534,408,117 2 47-92 3,101,667 ,570 278-13 
LOS Oe iysrc oun ees 502,171,354 44-57 553,063,098 2 49-09 3,152,559,314 279-80 
L9AORS ee eet 562,093,459 49-39 680,793,7922 59 -82 8,271,259,647 287 -43 
94 Ae oe 872,169,645 75:79 1,249,601,446 2} 108-59 3,648,691,449 317-08 
1 OAD eee Sore 1,488,536,343 127-73 1,885,066,0552} 161-75 4,045,221,161 S4(elk 
LOAS Se cee et he: 2,249 ,496,177 190-44 4,387,124,1182) 371-41 6,182,849,101 523-44 
[9440 akon ee. *2,765,481,945 240-34 5,322,717,737 2| 462-58 8,740,084,893 659 -57 
LO4D eee 2,687 ,334,799 Doiie ey 5,245,611,924 2} 432-84 | 11,298,362,018 932-29 


1 Per capita figures for census years are based on census populations and for intervening years on 
2 Includes non-active advances to railways and transfers from active to non- 


official estimates. 


active assets. 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1945, both revenue and expenditures showed 
slight decreases from the record high levels attained in the previous fiscal year. 
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MILLION 
2800 
DOMINION REVENUES 
2400 a : 
POO e oo 
2000 
1600 a 
1200 | sthes _ 
TOTAL REVENI 
800 
i a ee eS ee ene 
nee a ae Sh ea 
REVENUE FROM TAXATION 7777 ~~ aie 
(Mairily excise taxes, excess profits tax INCOME TAX 
and sales tax 
i) 
1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 


Net revenues decreased by $77,684,000 to $2,687,335,000, occasioned by decreases 
in income tax, excess profits tax and excise taxes which were partly offset by 
increased special receipts. Of total expenditures of $5,245,612,000, expenditures 
on war accounted for $4,418,446,000 or 84 p.c. This amount included $803,346,000 
representing Canada’s contribution to the United Nations through the provisions of 
the United Nations Mutual Aid legislation. Ordinary expenditures, covering the 
normal operating costs of the Government increased by $136,995,000 to $767,376,000° 
due to increased debt charges arising out of war borrowings and to increased 
expenditures of the Department of Veterans Affairs. Special expenditures and 
expenditures on Government-owned enterprises totalled $7,506,000 and $1,358,000, 
respectively. The over-all deficit for the fiscal year was $2,558,277,000 compared 
with $2,557,236,000 in the previous fiscal year. 
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Canadian Mothers 
presenting family al- 
lowances cheques for 
payment; the first 
cheques were issued 
for the month of July, 
1945. 


Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Fiscal Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-45 


Item 194] aiet2 1943 1944 1945 
#000 $000 $000 $’000 bi 01010) 
Revenues 
Customs Import Duties.......... 130,757 142,392 118,963 167,882 115,091 
EEXCISCMDATCLES reed ce eee 88,608 110,091 138,721 142,124 151,922 
PTICOMC Ba Keg Peeve ieee tw pe crete eae: 220,471 | 403,606 p 
National Defence Tax................ 27.672 | 106,637 860,189 | 1,036,757 | 977,758 
EXcessyerotitcil-a xc. eee en ae 23,995 135,168 434,581 428,718 341,305 
Salesp ax Stee aut: pmted Se a eee CO) 179,701 236,183 232,929 304,915 209,390 
Warelo xchange. dink» saan mare see 61,932 100,874 94,553 118,912 98,164 
@Otherstaxes. (25 Ale ren da: Ren ee 37,404 125,962 186,784 237,503 260,997 
Totals, Revenues from Taxation.... 770,540 | 1,860,913 | 2,066,720 | 2,436,811 | 2,154,627 
INOH=SCAxXcreV.e MUGS eee eeeen ce tae eet. eee 89,215 102,911 116,079 133,283 145,471 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues......... 859,755 | 1,463,824 | 2,182,799 | 2,570,094 | 2,300,098 
Special receipts and other credits....... 12,415 24,712 66,697 195,388 SoleZon 
Totals, Revenues...... : 872, 170 | 1,488,536 | 2,249,496 | 2,765,482 | 2,687,335 
Expenditures 
Ordinary expenditures.......... ‘ 390,629 444,778 561,251 630,381 767,376 
Capital expenditures..... Mere: J 3,358 3,430 3,276 | 2,622 3,164 
War expenditures (special) . 752,045 | 1,339,674 | 3,724,249 | 4,587,023 | 4,418,446 
Other special expenditures’... ... 42,869 63,976 31,288 37,496 7,906 
Government-owned enterprises! : 18,182 1,214 1,248 | 1,307 1,358 
Othemcharcesk 00s ase ae 8 42,518 31,994 65,812 63,889 47,762 
Totals, Expenditures. 1,249,601 | 1,885,066 | 4,387,124 | 5,322,718 | 5,245,612 
Dehicitss. .4 ‘>. ie ne: 377,431 396,530 | 2,137,628 | 2,557,236 | 2,558, 277 
1 Net after deducting refundable portion of the tax amounting to $50, 000,000, $115,000,000 and 
$95,000,000 in the fiscal years 1943, 1944 and 1945, respectively. 2 Net after deducting refund- 
able portion of the tax amounting to $20,000,000, $40,000,000 and $124,500,000 in the fiscal years 
1943, 1944 and 1945, respectively. 3 Includes $10,500,000 and $12,600,000 reserve against 
estimated loss on wheat guarantees for 1940-41 and 1941-42, respectively. 4 Includes net income 


deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the calendar year 1940 of $16,965,000 taken 
into the accounts of the Dominion in the fiscal year after the close of the calendar year. 
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The 1945 Budget.—The Budget Speech for the fiscal year 1945-46 was 
presented in Parliament on Oct. 12, 1945. Tax reductions were announced re- 
presenting a loss of revenue of $300,000,000 in a full year and $100,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1945-46. After taking account of this reduction, revenues were estimated 
at about $2,400,000,000 for the fiscal year as compared with estimated expenditures 
of $4,650,000,000, leaving an estimated deficit of $2,250,000,000. 

The principal tax reductions proposed in the Budget Speech were:— 

(1) Ae ge of 4 p.c. in individual income tax for 1945 and of 16 p.c. for 

1946; 


(2) Reduction of the 100 p.c. rates of Excess Profits Tax to 60 p.c. from Jan. 1, 
1946; 


(3) Increase in the minimum standard profit under Excess Profits Tax from 
$5,000 to $15,000, as from Jan. 1, 1946; 


(4) Removal of the 8 p.c. sales tax from all machinery and equipment used 
directly in the process of manufacture or production of goods as from the 
date of the budget; 


(5) Complete removal of the War Exchange Tax as from the date of the Budget. 


Various other amendments were proposed, including several to implement the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Taxation of Annuities and 
Family Corporations. Several income tax concessions to the mining and oil 
industries were renewed for another year. It was proposed that the succession duty 
law be amended to provide alleviation of duty in the case of ‘quick successions’, 
and various tariff changes, largely of an administrative character, were projected. 


War Loans.—The following table shows the growth of sales and applications 


from the First War Loan to the Ninth Victory Loan. 


Applications and Cash Sales in Connection with Canada’s 
War Loans and Victory Loans, 1940-45 


Purchases Purchases Total 

Date Applications by by Corp- Cash 

Individuals!|} orations? Sales 
No. $'000'000 $’000'000 #’000'000 

War Loans 

en cbr een LO Ore ora he soins fice eutaeey or cy. ae cane oad ace ss 178,3633 132-0 68-0 200-0 

ESCH LOAM an ernment See tees es 150,8903 oa) 187-0 300-0 
Victory Loans 

iL [owas TCV, heresies Gucee carcus ican hom ene ate acne ae 968, 2598 279-5 450-9 730-4 
DCD MEAD, deere en, srr cat eons hye Sake rer 1,681 ,2673 335-6 507-5 843-1 
ESCO) (aed O42) aot teat he My nee nt ane eh ey: IE STAG 2,032,154 374-6 616-8 991-4 
PND Tem LOA Se hy ae wie eas, ely cies ont ee 2,668,420 529-5 779-2 1,308-7 
POC OAS Aer eR ees he Sete, eae: Betas hae 3,033,051 599-7 Uae esi 
3 ANory TRG eee Oe eit yen eine fer 3,077,123 641-5 763-5 1,405-0 
ARO) Cte OAA MM Wie era: rn Mee ene, ee ees 3,327,3158 762-2 750-2 1512-4 
i MENG IG ea tee es a Rae Dee eee oe We Rihanna ana 3,178,275 836-3 7132-6 1,568 -9 
SENOveelOL oe (preliminary) asso: ae ar ae 2,947,636 1,221-4 801 1 2,022-5 

1Kxcluding special names. 2 Including special names purchases by individuals. 3 Including 


conversion applications 


War Savings Certificates —To provide a form of savings for those not able to 
purchase the bonds of larger denominations of Victory and War Loans and to 
provide a means of regular savings, the Government instituted the sale of War 
Savings Certificates and Stamps in May, 1940. The Stamps are sold in the denomina- 
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tion of 25 cents and may be accumulated for the purchase of War Savings Certifi- 
cates. The Certificates are issued at a cost to the purchaser of $4, $8, $20, $40 and 
$80 and, if held to maturity, seven and one-half years after issue date, are redeemable 
at $5, $10, $25, $50 and $100, respectively, and for lesser amounts if redeemed prior 
to maturity. The yield to the investor, if held to maturity, is 3 p.c. compounded semi- 
annually. From May 27, 1940, to Dec. 31, 1945, applications were received for 
Certificates having a purchase value of $362,187,452. 


In June, 1940, arrangements were made to issue Non-Interest Bearing Certifi- 
cates in the denomination of one dollar or over, maturing June 15, 1945, but subject 
to redemption at the option of the holder at any time after six months from the 
date of issue. From February, 1944, the maturity date of new Certificates is 
June 15, 1947. 


Analysis of Income Tax Collections 


The income tax was introduced during the War of 1914-18 as part of what 
is still known as war-tax revenue. It is a war tax in name only, for even before the 
outbreak of the Second World War it had become a permanent and important part 
of the taxation structure, and the chief means of raising ordinary revenue. It is 
now, of course, playing a still more important role. In many respects, it is an ideal 
form of direct taxation; the incidence is admittedly fair and just and the machinery 
for the collection of this tax was ready to hand. 


The pressure of war financing naturally forced the Government to lower the 
exemption limits and this broadening of the field, as well as the switch-over to a 
‘‘nay-as-you-go”’ basis, has made it impossible to compile statistics relating to income 
groups and occupational classes on a comparable basis. Moreover, the task of 
transferring income-tax data to the new basis is a tremendous one since the shift 
has had to be made at a time when the income-tax field has been considerably 
extended. An indication of the manner in which the income tax has broadened out 
during the war years is shown by the number of assessed returns filed for individuals 
as distinct from corporations which increased from 257,000 in 1939 to 2,450,000 in 
1944. 


Comparisons, as published for earlier years, for individuals between income 
assessed and tax paid were subject to the important qualification that, while the 
income assessed related to the net income upon which assessments had been approved 
for the year designated although the income itself was earned two years previously, 
the figures of tax paid included arrears of taxes that were assessed in previous years 
and even prepayments of taxes not due in the year under review. Under the present 
system, large sums of money are being collected month by month from indi- 
viduals or their employers during the taxation year to which they apply. Analyses 
of taxes paid have a different meaning now than formerly and analyses of taxes 
assessed for the taxation year have now more significance. The new system will 
permit a much closer comparison between the figures of assessed income and taxes 
levied thereon than did the former figures of incomes assessed and taxes actually 
received. 

The decision to make the change is supported by the growing interest in income 
tax statistics from an economic and social standpoint. It is believed that the 
statistics are now of sufficient importance to be presented in the nature of a national 
report covering the income earned by, and the taxes levied on, all taxpayers in 
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RCE ET ELT SIE TESTES SSIES 


DISTRIBUTION, BY INCOME CLASSES, 
OF INCOME TAX PAYMENTS IN THE LATEST 
PRE-WAR YEAR COMPARED WITH 1944 


1938-39 1944 
TOTAL, AMOUNT ESTIMATED TOTAL 
TAX PAID TAX PAYABLE 
$ 46,937,205 $ 756,000,000 
PER CENT OF TOTAL INCOME CLASSES PER CENT OF TOTAL 
to 30 20 10 0 Ss 10 iS 20 25 


1,269,724 
1;5324,663 
1,462,000 
1,296,628 
ines 
jcc 


37,190,000 
ae 


(o7iee 28,300,000 


22,600,000 


20,100,000 


1$-20000 15,400,000 


20-2500 , 
poe 9 -10,000%7 


Bete 4 10-15 000YjywW§yy 
15-20000V77 


20-25,000ff 18,100,000 


as-s000e|i| += -5000fH/ff, 48,800,000 
| Soe 
Y50,000 ano | [50,000 ano YW sll: 


over 


14,0.00,000 


44,900,000 
30-35,000 


29,000,000 
35-40000 


40-45000 


43,700,000 


respect of a specific calendar or taxation year. On the new basis, the statistics will 
be related to the year in which the income is earned by the taxpayer and all incomes 
- earned in 1941 will be combined to form the 1941 taxation-year statistics regardless 
of when the assessments are made by the Department. This describes the change 
of basis in its broadest aspect. 

Assessment statistics on a taxation-year basis are a compilation of all statistics 
drawn from the assessed tax returns for a specific taxation year and the resulting 
figures portray the tax conditions in Canada for that specific year. The following 
table shows, by major income groups, the estimated number of individuals subject 
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to income tax together with the taxes payable and the refundable portion for the 


year 1944, 


” 


Estimated Distribution of Individual Income Taxpayers by Income Classes, 
Taxation Year, 1944 


Total Net 
Taxable Total Tax 
Income Class Taxpayers Amount Amount 
Income Payable Refundable | Retainable 
No. $ $ $ $ 

Winders 1 O0OMe ere te tere 385,000 318,000,000 26,000,000 6,300,000 19,700,000 
$1,000) to'$: $2,000. -:...... 1,290,000 | 1,962,000,000 | 173,000,000 | 26,700,000 | 146,300,000 
$752: 000:tor $e 320002 7. ee 595,000 | 1,404,000,000 | 182,500,000 | 24,100,000 | 158,400,000 
Sis OOOstOrbeno O00 Lec aeee ee 115,000 426,000,000 89,200,000 7,700,000 81,500,000 
Se 000! to $210:000 ees 48,200 322,000,000 | 100,800,000 6,100,000 94,700,000 
$ 10,000 to $ 25,000....... 13,900 199,000,000 92,000,000 2,700,000 89,300,000 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000......... 2,250 78,000,000 48,800,000 265,000 48,535,000 
$ 50,000 to $100,000......... 500 35,000,000 25,300,000 100,000 25,200,000 
$100,000 or over............. 150 23,000,000 18,400,000 35,000 18,365,000 
Totals Mieee cee 2,450,000 | 4,767,000,000 | 756,000,000 | 74,000,000 | 682,000,000 


Collections from individual and corporation income tax on a taxation-year 
basis, 1936-45, were as follows. 


Individual and Corporation Income and Excess Profits Tax Collections by 
Taxation Years, 1936-44 and Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1945 


Income Tax Excess Profits Tax 


Taxation Year Total 
Individuals Corporations Individuals Corporations 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TO SGO2e erin cteheccncrse sie 39,653,609 67,149,110 — — 106,802,719 
LOS Toe oisieans 45,730,913 88,919,516 — — 134,650,429 
LOSS ote meses Ses 42,358,966 74,076,529 — — 116,435,495 
1939 Rosa eae 54,781,130 90,498,381 — — 145,279,511 
TOADS Pee wierels a vceees 152,245,616 151,394,634 4,533,451 102,518,315 410,692,016 
LOAD acted. et sce 329,333,512 224,471,245 10,148,521 252,371,160 816,324,438 
G4 oe eer RACE cers 391,194,438 270,204,989 18,543,654 396,478,331 1,076,421,412 
AGAR eerie © arti 797,664,649 304,444,456 19,587,528 421,940,217 1,543,636,850 
19440 ee ees ote 692,439,775 212,163,325 7,741,335 287,353,971 1,199,698,406 
TOAD US ieee areas 85,726,789 61,658 26,988,597 128,923,112 


16,146,068 


1 The accounts for these taxation years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore not yet 
complete; there will be a small change in the 1943 account and substantial additions to the 1944 and 
1945 accounts. 


Provincial Finance 


The financial position of the provinces has shown continuous improvement 
during the war years. Between 1939 and 1943 (fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 
1939 and 1943) ordinary revenues, exclusive of shared-cost contributions of other 
governments, increased by more than $100,000,000 while ordinary expenditures, 
exclusive of amounts paid by other governments, increased only moderately. 
Capital expenditures were substantially reduced during the same period. As a 
result, during both 1942 and 1943 the revenue of each province exceeded the total 
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of its ordinary and capital expenditure. These over-all surpluses were very sub- 
stantial and totalled more than $100,000,000 in the two years. Approximate major 
revenue increases between 1939 and 1943 were as follows: excess of Dominion 
subsidies for vacation of income and corporation tax fields over 1939 yield of these 
taxes, $32,000,000; liquor control, $31,000,000; Quebec sales tax, $13,000,000; 
public domain, $8,000,000. Succession duties decreased approximately $3,500,000. 
Increased expenditure mainly for education, highways, public welfare and general 
administrative overhead, was roughly offset by a decline of more than $30,000,000 
in the net provincial relief burden. 

In the provincial fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1942 and 1943, 84-9 p.c. 
and 84:5 p.c., respectively, of the gross ordinary revenues were accounted for by the 
following eight revenue sources; the 1943 figures are in parentheses. Dominion 
of Canada subsidies and subventions, $141,071,000 (151,394,000), 34-2 p.c. (34-7 p.c.); 
gasoline taxes, $47,669,000 ($45,591,000), 11-6 p.c. (10-5 p.c.); liquor control, 
$60,035,000 ($54,986,000), 14:6 p.c. (14:9 p.c.); corporation taxes $1,026,000 
($632,000), 0-2 p.c. (0-1 p.c.); public domain, $35,268,000 ($33,152,000), 8-5 p.c. 
(7-6 p.c.); motor-vehicle licences, $26,467,000 ($30,472,000), 6-4 p.c. (7:0 p.c.); 
succession duties, $21,944,000 ($24,402,000), 5:3 p.c. (5-6 p.c.); retail sales taxes 
$16,704,000 ($17,520,000), 4-1 p.c. (4:1 p.c.). 

The most significant change in the provincial revenue structure during the war 
years has been the stabilization of a greatly increased proportion of provincial 
revenues by the provisions of the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 
1942. By this Act each province agreed to vacate the personal income and corpora- 
_ tion tax fields for the duration of the War and a certain readjustment period there- 
after in return for a Dominion subsidy equal to either (a) the province’s revenue 
from these sources during the fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31, 1940, or (b) the 
-province’s net debt service less succession duties for the same period. A further 
provision of the Act guaranteed provincial gasoline tax revenues at the 1940 level. 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1921-43 


Note.—Figures for 1940 to 1943 are not strictly comparable with preceding years. Years 
following 1939 include provincial fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 instead of the fiscal years 
ended in the year specified. 


Gross Gross Gross Gross 


Fiscal Year and 


Fiscal Year Ordinary Ordinary Proves Ordinary Ordinary 
Revenues | Expenditures : Revenues | Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 
LG Deve e es sickle 102,030,458 | 102,569,515 || 1943— 
WOZORR ce hse <3 146,450,904 | 144,183,178 Prince Edward Island. . 2,993,0002 2,972,000 
LO 2 OMe msccsa nc 183,598,024 | 177,542,192 INOVaESCOLIOpee eer 20,957,000 18,039,000 
ORY Clg Seneeee 268,497,670 | 253,443,737 New Brunswick....... 16,773,000 15,029,000 
OOS earreten + oh. 287,955,846 | 273,861,417 Quebecererratias te ae 116,856,000 | 106,180,000 
NS Os on saben 2, 296,873,259 | 289,228,598 Ontariosrra ree ae 141,268,000 | 128,923,000 
GAO Mae Sem os 355,311,000 1] 330,930,000! Mani top anemematcr ere 24,446,000 20,025,000 
AE eles a Sina « 404,791,000 | 349,818,000 Saskatchewanuwe sss 37,454,000 27,743,000 
CO cones 412,385,000 | 354,195,000 Alberta sia... coy sertees. 30,528,000 22,721,000 
OAS hey Macao is ate 435,771,0002| 378,790,0002 British Columbia...... 44,496,000 37,158,000 
‘Lotalss ener: 435,771,000 | 378,790,000 
1 Quebec figures are for nine months. ? Prince Edward Island figures are for fifteen months. 
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The gross provincial funded debt, which totalled $218,876,000 in 1916 and 
increased steadily until it reached $1,734,274,912 in 1940, declined in 1941 to 
$1,708,272,500, in 1942 to $1,696,629,157 and in 1943 to $1,684,282,000. 


Aggregate Provincial Direct Liabilities, 1942 and 1943 


Note.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. 


Item 1942 1943 Province 1942 1943 
$ $ $ $ 
Gross funded debt... .| 1,696,629,157] 1,684,282,000}| Prince Edward 
Less sinking funds... .\—164,637,242|—182,079,000 Island pe ar 9,319,882 9,118,000 
—_____—_|—___—_————_ || Nova Scotia...... 90,482,357 88,859,000 

Net Funded Debt. .} 1,531,991,915] 1,502,203,000|| New Brunswick... Talay han3y7 674 93,397,000 
mreasury: billsis.)cn aac 259,569,1711 228,671,000}| Quebec........... 385,896,586} 376,395,000 
Savings deposits...... 39,704,954 41-560:000)||tOntarion ese. 705,039,363] 666,757,000 
Temporary loans..... 4,357,659 V7.5 O00 Manttobaeene ar 110,094,282} 106,444,000 
Superannuation and Saskatchewan.....| 202,345,209| 196,907,000 

other deposits...... 17,955,292 20,249,000}| Alberta........... 149,756,765} 148,543,000 
Accrued interest...... 18,086,134 18,099,000}| British Columbia..] 143,672,084] 140,793,000 
Accounts payable and 

other liabilities..... 20,516,775 15,256,000 
Totals, Direct Totals, Direct 

Liabilities (less Liabilities (less 


sinking funds)... .|1,892,181,900/1,827,213,000 sinking funds) .|1,892,181,900 |1,827,213,000 


Municipal Finance 


The revenue resources of municipalities in Canada are limited generally to 
direct taxation, based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. 
In 1943 the total taxable assessed valuations on which taxes were levied was 
$7,906,826,000 of which approximately $7,478,466,000 or 95 p.c. was real property. 
Personal property assessment is still used in some provinces, although not as exten- 
sively as inthe past. Aside from real property, the most important type of 
valuation for taxation purposes is the business assessment, although not all provinces 
assess for business purposes separately and distinctly from real property valuations. 
Income assessment disappeared in 1942 as a result of the operation of the Dominion- 
Provincial Tax Agreements whereby the provinces and municipalities abandoned 
the income tax field for the duration of the War and a certain period thereafter so 
as to leave it open to the Federal Treasury. 


Total municipal revenues, including local schools, for 1943 amounted to 
$348,096,000 of which $259,757,000 or 74-6 p.c. represented taxes on real estate. 
Other types of taxes produced $33,393,000 or 9-6 p.c. of the total, of which $320,000 
was derived from income taxes, which dropped from $4,161,000 in 1941 as a result 
of the operation of the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements. Revenue from other 
sources, including general provincial subsidies of $3,476,000 and Tax Agreement 
subsidies from the Dominion of $3,930,000, amounted to $54,946,000 or 15-8 p.c. 
of the total. In 1939 total municipal revenues were $321,471,000, 75-7 p.c. of 
which was from real property taxes and 9-7 p.c. from other taxes. 


The support of local schools represented the largest single item of expenditure 
in 1943 and required $92,863,000 or 28-2 p.c. of total municipal expenditures which 
amounted to $329,242,000. Other services such as public welfare, streets and roads, 
police and fire protection, etc. (but excluding debt service charges), amounted to 
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Fire Control is a most important municipal public service. Montreal possesses one of the most 
up-to-date systems on the continent. Over 1,200 fire boxes are connected with the large control 
boards seen here and four men are required to direct the movement of 125 fire trucks and 1,200 
firemen. 


$163,246,000 or 49.6 p.c. and debt service charges including debt retirement amounted 
to $73,133,000 or 22-2 p.c. of the total. In 1939, total expenditures were $329,038,000 
25-0 p.c. of which went for the support of local schools; 48-3 p.c. for other services 
and 26-7 p.c. for debt service and debt retirement. 


Bonded Debt and Other Direct Liabilities—The rapid growth of muni- 
cipalities, together with increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, 
schools and other services, has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 
However, the greater part of the municipal long-term debt is represented by serial or 
instalment-type debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal and on 
the whole the bonded debt situation of municipalities has undergone substantial 
improvement. 


The reductions in recent years have been due largely to a general curtailment, 
during the depression years, of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture 
financing. The extension of provincial control over municipal borrowings has also 
been a major factor in this regard, as well as the fact that the greater part of the 
total municipal debt is represented by serial or instalment-type debentures, which 
require yearly repayments of principal. While certain expenditures have been sorely 
needed in many communities, such as for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for 
new improvements as a result of normal expansion and growth, these were sacrificed 
in the early years in the interests of the taxpayer. Latterly, under wartime 
conditions this policy of deferment has been continued so as to free the financial 
market to the Dominion Government for its war-financing needs. The post-war 
period will, no doubt, bring about a resumption of capital borrowings by municipal- 
ities to meet such capital expenditures, as municipalities will play an important role 
in post-war construction and reconstruction in correlation with post-war plans of 
Federal and Provincial Governments. 
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Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, by Provinces, 1919, 1942 and 1943 


aaa SS 8 GG Se 1 
| 
Gross Bonded. Debt Sinking Funds 

Province | 

19191 19422 19432 1942 1943 

A tte A | ES | | i 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 | 
Prince Edward Island.......... 970 Oy PAY 3,182 la, 779 
ING Val SCOtlianwranni ieee cee: 17,864 Boole 32,983 13,434 13,749 

INew: Brunswicke. sme ene ea 11,188 25,931 24,871 9,446 9,711 | 

Quebec hee wares ie 199,706 483,450 460,270 89,736 93,553 | 
Ontanioncrn seaside cere 2432270 315,332 289,926 51,366 46,699 
IManitobaess) arcrncmtccr ee are 55,563 67,938 64,509 31,069 29,105 
Saskatchewan mnie mr terner 39,585 49,245 46,811 24,055 23,601 
NID Er Calon rehock. hectare ete eee 66,870 50,011 47,216 7,795 7,391 

Bratishi@olumbiav acs ate oe 94,742 108,426 104,694 30,346 30,276 \ 

ee | 

Totals: 23440 eee 729,715 1,136,867 1,074,462 257,964 254,864 | 

1 Not entirely comparable since more complete detail is available in later years. 2 Debt for 


rural schools in the Maritimes not included. 


Aggregate Municipal Direct Liabilities, Fiscal Years Ended in 1942 and 1943 


Dee ee een 
 eeFEFEFEFEeEeEeEeEeEeEhehEeEeseeeeeeeooEEooooaaeeaes=oqaooqoooooee OO 


Item 1942 1943 Province 1942 1943 i 
$ $ $ $ | 
Gross debenture debt. .| 1,136,866,471| 1,074,462,239]| P. E. Island...... 2,614,582) 2,470,862! 
Less sinking funds... .|—257,963,903|—254,863,821|| Nova Scotian: 22,509,7841] 21,761,296! i 
| | New Brunswick. -. 19,298,510! 18,310,455! i 
Net Debenture Debt..| 878,902,568] 819,598,418]; Quebec........... 494,769,623 | 467,149,199 
Temporary loans..... 89,056,655 LOT OD SA || OnCaTIO ecient ere 284,855,643 | 263,094,406 
Accounts payable and Manitoba ene =e 54,694,223 50,226,167 
other liabilities..... 133,117,180] 140,750,554!) Saskatchewan..... 82,817,073 76,084,487 
Albertacescriasercce 53,844,662 51,333,635 
British Columbia. . 85,672,303 80,674,249 
Totals, Direct Totals, Direct 
Liabilities (less Liabilities (less 


sinking funds)... .|1,101,076,403/1,031,104,756 sinking funds) .|1,101,076,403)1,031,104,756 


ee 


1 Excludes rural schools. 


} 
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Examining Bank of 
Canada Notes for 
imperfections. 


Currency—Banking—Insurance 
Currency 


The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the new 
Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. The Canadian gold dollar weighs 
25-8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, and thus contains 23-22 grains of gold. Only very 
limited issues of gold coin have ever been made. British and United States gold coin 
are legal tender in Canada. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender up to $10; the 
5-cent piece (now made of mild steel with a chromium finish) is legal tender up to $5; and 
the 1-cent bronze coin, up to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted 
the export of gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus 
conserving the gold resources of the nation to meet external obligations, and Canadian 
mines now dispose of their gold through the Royal Canadian Mint according to 
definite conditions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Before the establishment of the Bank of Canada in 1935, 
chartered bank notes were the chief circulating medium in Canada. Such notes, 
however, were not legal tender but were convertible into Dominion notes which, 
in turn, were, in normal times, redeemable in gold. The provisions regarding 
bank notes were materially changed with the establishment of the Bank of Canada 
and the chartered banks were required to reduce the issue of their own notes gradually 
during the following ten years to 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. 
Bank of Canada notes, which are legal tender, are now the main source of paper 
money in Canada. Under the Bank Act of 1944, note circulation privileges of the 
chartered banks were still further restricted and, as the right to issue or re-issue 
notes after Jan. 1, 1945, was cancelled, chartered bank note circulation will gradually 
disappear completely. 


Bank Notes Outstanding, Representative Years, 1900-45 


(Yearly Average) 


Dominion or Chartered Dominion or Chartered 
Year Bank of Bank Vear Bank of Bank 
Canada Notes Notes Canada Notes Notes 
Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
USOO eee et 26,550,465 46,574,780 LOSE einer 141,053,457! 110,259,134 
LOT OR a cicero 89,628,569 82,120,303 LOSS ee Pe ee 161,137,059! 99,870,493 
OZ ee eee’. i 305,806,288 288,800,379 1939 Weegee nicer he: 184,904,919! 94,064,907 
CO QON ts on omisrnns 204,381,492 178,291,030 194003 Ri. eae 277,095,305! 91,134,378 
1 3 Wes Se aes 153,079,362 141,969,350 TOATE RE Sera om 406,433,4091 81,620,753 
NOS Zier veeuerra os 165,878,510 132,165,942 1O4 Deanne dere ee 572,256,208! 71,743,242 
TMS ty Aarne 179,217,446 130,362,488 1943>05 soe 773,426,716! 50,230,204 
NO SAE Doone 190,261,981 135,537,793 1944 Ca Bikes 943,576,233} 37,056,187 
LEO Yay dey race ae des 127,335,340! 125,644,102 TG45 Wee ee 1,070,491,511! 2 29,180,6302 
OS Grae oe ane 105,275,2231 119,507,306 
Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 2 Ten-month figure. 


Banking 


Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central bank 
system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are:— 
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(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect greater 
co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various other 
ways. 


(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 


(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 1923, 
provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash 
reserves at will. 


(5) The Bank of Canada, established as a central bank in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish the Bank of 
Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is now vested in the Dominion 
Government. The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves of the chartered banks, 
which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities payable 
in Canadian dollars inthe form of deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 
The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. Bank of Canada notes, 
which are legal tender, will soon become the only source of paper money in Canada 
since the right of the chartered banks to issue or re-issue notes was cancelled on 
Jan. 1, 1945. . 


The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which it will 
discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. Under the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, the Bank-transferred its reserve of gold to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves have now been centralized. At the same 
time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 25 p.c. minimum gold reserve requirement 
against its note and deposit liabilities was temporarily suspended. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, 
which commenced operations on Nov. 1, 1944, is a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada 
but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to supplement the activities of 
the chartered banks and other lending agencies by supplying the medium and long- 
term capital needs of small enterprises. The capital stock of $25,000,000, 
$10,000,000 of which is now paid-up, was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. 
In addition, the Industrial Development Bank may borrow up to three times the 
amount of its paid-up capital stock and reserve fund, by the issue of bonds and 
debentures, thus providing total resources of $100,000,000. 


Commercial Banking.—While the aggregate supply of money is determined 
by the central bank, it rests with the chartered banks to provide the individual 
credit requirements of commerce and industry and of the public generally. There 
are ten banks chartered under the Bank Act and only they, and two long-established 
savings banks, in addition to the Bank of Canada, are legally entitled to call 
themselves ‘‘banks” or to use the word “‘banking”’ in connection with their business. 


’ The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian system 
as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a small 
population, the plan has proved a good one. There has been no bank failure since 
1923 and note holders have experienced no losses whatever since 1881. 


The ten commercial banks have over 3,000 offices spread out over the Dominion, 
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Pay-Day in hundreds of small industrial communities across Canada taxes the facilities of the local 
branch banks. 


many located in small villages which would be quite unable to support an independent 
bank. The head offices of the banks neither take nor lend money—all the banking 
business is done by the branches, each branch enjoying considerable independence. 
But the fact that these branches are linked has a very important bearing on the 
country-wide economic situation. Stringency of cash at one point may be met 
from another and deposits at one place not needed for local loans may be made 
available elsewhere. Also nation-wide information is available at all points. 
~ In addition to branches in Canada, many banks are represented in the international 
field. At the beginning of 1945, the different banks had among them 132 branches 
(not including sub-agencies) in other countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, Central and South America. 


The primary function of the bank is to provide a safe repository for savings 
and surplus funds and to furnish credit for carrying on the business of the country. 
Credit is given in a variety of ways. Direct loans are made, the proceeds of which 
customers use for purchasing raw materials, paying wages and other operating 
expenses or for the purchase of goods for resale. Letters of credit are issued to 
finance the importation of goods. In this way the bank exchanges its well-known 
and acceptable credit for the less-known credit of its customers. 

Apart from the deposit and loan facilities provided, the banks render innumer- 
able services to the communities in which they serve and during the war years, 
the demand for such services greatly increased. This came from two sources: 
from the public because of ever-expanding war activities and from the Government 
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A Veteran discusses his 


problems with his 
local bank manager. 
The chartered banks 
are proud to extend 
their facilities and 
give the benefit of 
their wide experience > 
and advice to ‘return- | 
ed’ men. 


because of the various controls, war production, requirements of the Armed Forces, 


rationing and other activities. 


efficiency despite decrease in staff. 


All these duties have been performed with great 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1945 


Bank 


Bank of Montreal 


BankofiNovarscotiawweee seen: 


Bank of Toronto. 


Provincial Bank of Canada..... 


Canadian Bank of 
Royal bankas. 
Dominion Bank.. 


Banque Canadienne Nationale. . 


Imperial Bank of 
Barclay’s Bank (C 


Totals, Oct., 
Totals, 19442 
Totals, 19432 
Totals, 19422 
Totals, 19412 
Totals, 19402 
Totals, 19392 
Totals, 19382 
Totals, 19352 
Totals, 19302 
Totals, 19202 
Totals, 19102 


Branches Liabili- 5. Ar 

in Total ties mena Total Loans ne 

Canada to Liabili- | and Dis-| P 
Assets to the j by the 

and Share- Publi ties counts Publi 
Abroad! holders ese wolte 
No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 
Be, 5h eh SRA 440 1,716 io 1,638 twis 280 1,576 
275 613 36 576 612 146 532 
A os 163 316 18 296 314 59 290 
131 132 5 126 Sit 24 125 
Commerce... 477 1,284 50 LORY 1,282 257 1,182 
Sh Ok ec 619 1,884 oD 1,824 1,879 370 1,736 
rR ee Bet 120 306 14 291 305 74 275 
200 327 12 S12 324 69 305 
Canadas 166 379 15 363 378 91 350 
anada) see Pe oo 2 33 35 3 26 
1945 a — 6,992 282 6,691 6,973 1,373 6,397 
bas ide Ha i ati 9 2,593 5,990 282 5,689 5,972 1,344 5,422 
ESET ena cone 2,589 5,148 282 4,849 5,131 1,334 4,592 
Me eS <i te 2,642 4,400 281 4,102 4,383 1,370 3,834 
SE Aes en Ac 2,830 4,008 279 3.712 3,991 1,403 3,465 
2 RA ptr Dota: 2,846 3,707 279 3,411 3,690 1,324 3,180 
Pi as, eee eh ciehic 2,861 3,592 279 3,298 3,578 1,244 3,061 
Tien eee 2,875 3,349 279 3,057 3,336 1,201 2,824 
nee. cae eee 2,978 2,957 278 2,668 2,946 1,276 2,427 
URSA GEM 3,598 3937 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2,517 
aE GA etry 8.7 4,876 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 2,438 
EO ot ots Ae 2,6213} 1,211 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
641 460 98 356 454 279 305 


Totals, 19002 


1As at Dec. 31 of previous year. 
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Does not include sub-agencies which numbered 629 in 1944. 
2 Averages from the respective monthly statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in 
Canada and abroad which are as at Dec. 31. 
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INSURANCE 


Cheques Cashed.—Bank debits, or the amount of cheques’ cashed and 
charged to deposit accounts, increased year by year during the war period. The 
standing in 1944 was $60,677,000,000, representing an increase of 96 p.c. over 1938, 
the last pre-war year. The total for the first nine months of 1945 was 9 p.c. greater 
than for the same months of 1944. The level during the war years was far above 
that of any other period in Canada’s history. 

It is estimated that about 80 p.c. of Canada’s business transactions are financed 
by cheques, payments in notes and coin being of relatively minor proportions. 
Thus, the amount of cheques paid through the banks and charged to deposit accounts 
is widely used as a measure of the volume of financial transactions. A record of 
such payments is available for the principal commercial centres for a period of more 
than twenty years. 


Cheques Cashed at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 1940-44 


Economic Area 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Maritime Provinces.... 824,489,836} 940,712,152] 1,075,736,890| 1,243,762,861| 1,327,660,964 
Miebecs oo 5s Pe 9,973,060,607| 11,068,666,580] 12,751,093,627 | 15,373,881,025] 17,222,287,360 
Ontario ae 15,384,403,480] 18,214,788,841 | 22,136,164,250] 24,681,702, 142| 26,902,944,561 
Prairie Provinces...... 6,118,407,201| 6,591,645,027| 6,722,376,622| 9,199,963,592] 11,488,439,812 
British Columbia...... 2,137,113,355| 2,427,144,584] 2,840,882,813| 3,297,405,107} 3,735,621,710 

Totals. 34,437 ,474,479| 39, 242,957,184 /45,526, 254, 202 |53,796,714,727 |60 676,954,407 
Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into Canada by 
companies from the British Isles and the United States of America about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies competing 
for the available business in Canada, as against 41 active companies registered by 
the Dominion and a few provincial companies in 1944. Of the 41 active companies 
registered by the Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 3 British, and 10 foreign. 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of the public 
and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the amount of life insurance 
in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the total life insurance in force in Canada, 
by Dominion registered companies, was only $35,680,000 as compared with approxi- 
mately $9,139,000,000 at the end of 1944. This latter figure was equal to $763-2 per 
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head of population. In addition, there was $226,000,000 of fraternal insurance in 
force by Dominion licensees and $252,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial 
licensees. Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1944 
was approximately $9,617,000,000. The premium income from Canadian business 
of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal benefit societies) 
increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930, and to $244,000,000 in 
1944. 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1s 200-1944 
MILLION DOLLARS 


Fire Insurance.—The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1944, shows that at that date there were 270 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 59 were Canadian, 
73 were British, and 138 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for 
which authentic records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies 
operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The propor- 
-tionate increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 78 p.c. 
of the total number is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics are avail- 
able) in the fire insurance in force is due, no doubt, partly to the growth of the practice 
of insurance; but it is also important as an indication of the growth of the value of 
insurable property in the country, and thus throws light upon the expansion of the 
national wealth of Canada. By 1880, companies with Dominion licences had fire 
insurance totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one-thousand-million-dollar mark had 
almost been reached, and by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 
1944 besides $14,066,918,948 of fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion 
licences, there was also $1,653,166,973 in force in companies with provincial licences, 
or about $15,720,085,861 in force in companies, associations, or underwriters licensed 
to transact business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.— Miscellaneous insurance now includes among 
other classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident, public liability and em- 
ployers’ liability); aircraft; automobile; boiler; credit; earthquake; explosion; falling 
aircraft; forgery guarantee; hail; inland transportation; live stock; personal pro- 
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to the public despite wartime difficulties. These proofing machines are really twenty adding 
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error is made. 


perty; plate glass; real property; sickness; sprinkler leakage; theft; title; weather 
and windstorm. Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, in 
1944 there were 267 companies, of which 58 were Canadian, 73 British and 136 foreign. 


The total net premium income of Dominion-registered companies for 1944 was 
$61,519,751 and the most important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to 
the amount of premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly 
increased during the past decade although decreases were shown for a few years 
prior to 1935 and for 1942 and 1943 with an increase in 1944. As recently as 1910, 
the premium income of companies doing an automobile insurance business was 
only $80,446; in 1916 it was $909,503 and in 1944 $20,556,660. The premium 
income of combined accident and sickness insurance came second with $11,196,531; 
personal property insurance was third with $5,311,542. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first mort- 
gages on real estate, the money thus made available for development purposes being 
secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings 
department deposits. Of the loan companies under provincial charters, the majority 
operate largely in the more prosperous farming communities. In 1944 there were 
39 loan companies that reported, with a paid-up capital of $33,687,139 (Dominion 
companies $18,848,684 and provincial companies $14,838,455). 
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The reserve funds of all real-estate-mortgage loan companies at the end of 
1944 were $21,244,054 (Dominion companies $12,853,058 and provincial companies 
$8,390,996) ; liabilities to the public $131,673,701 (Dominion companies $97,780,573 
and provincial companies $33,893,128); and liabilities to shareholders $57,951,296 
(Dominion companies $33,115,822 and provincial companies $24,835,474). 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees, and administrators under wills or, 
by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents or attor- 
neys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of minors or incap- 
able persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies and, where so 
appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the end of 1944 
were $3,186,976,790 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the earliest year for 
which figures are available). The bulk of these assets ($2,932,634,724 in 1944) was 
represented by estates, trusts and agency funds. The assets of Dominion companies 
in 1944 amounted to $407,626,228 and of provincial companies to $2,779,350,562. 


Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 


Small loans companies make loans of $500 or less on the promissory notes of 
borrowers, additionally secured, in most cases, by endorsements or chattel mortgages. 
Such companies, at the end of 1944, had an aggregate paid-up capital of $3,805,000; 
reserve funds, $597,270; borrowed money, $4,330,271; other liabilities, $3,865,305; 
small loans made, $23,684,406; small loans balances, $11,548,307. 

The Small Loans Act, 1939 (c. 23, 3 George VI), passed by the Parliament of 
Canada, came into force on Jan. 1, 1940. Under this Act, licensed money-lenders 
making personal loans of $500 or less are limited to a rate of cost of loan of 2 p.c. 
per month on outstanding balances and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per 
annum, including interest and charges of every description. As at Dec. 31, 1944, 
there were 3 licences issued to small loans companies and 50 to money-lenders. 
The 50 money-lenders made personal loans in 1944 of $11,590,164 and at the end 
of that year had outstanding small loans balances of $5,785,195. 
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Education 


While victory had been anticipated for some time prior to V-E Day and plans 
had been made for post-war education, there was a limit to what could be done 
before the War had been definitely won. The transition and reconstruction taking 
place in business and industry in the latter half of 1945—the changing over to 
peacetime economy from organization geared toward effective war participation— 
was also in evidence in the educational field. 

As the Constitution of Canada delegates education to the provinces, with the 
exception of that for the Indian population, nine units (actually ten as Quebec has 
two functionally separate systems) must plan individually to meet post-war problems. 
At the same time they must work in concert, particularly in connection with 
the resumption of the interrupted education of’discharged service men in universities 
and colleges across the country. 

The present readjustment in education cannot be considered as a return to 
pre-war organization. The war period was marked by both progress and retrogres- 
sion. Those changes, effected during the war years, which marked a step forward in 
procedure or organization will probably be retained while all others will be eliminated. 
For example the quality of teaching deteriorated as the teaching personnel lacked 
experience or was recruited from married ex-teachers whose methods were not up to 
date. Permit teachers will be eliminated as soon as qualified teachers are available 
to replace them. The short-term normal course will be discontinued as soon as 
possible. On the other hand improved and increased supervision will probably be 
continued to replace the former casual two-hour inspection on which was based a 
report purporting to pass on the year’s, or half-year’s work. 

Shortage of teachers resulted in the consolidation of many small schools while 
the pupils from others were either conveyed to near-by schools or had to depend 
on correspondence courses. The latter are most effective among pupils of average 
or better ability who are fairly adult emotionally, but inadequate for those who 
need personal guidance by a teacher or even a little judicious prodding, nor do they 
provide the socialization and human contacts of the classroom. 

Changes in curricula during the war years resulted in greater emphasis on 
subject matter related to religious instruction, health and nutrition, democratic 
citizenship and patriotism. The upper elementary grade pupils were also given 
more instruction in agriculture or shop work to increase their usefulness during 
vacations and spare time. Other changes in the curricula, such as emphasis on 
social studies and the organization of study materials into teaching units, were both 
helped and hindered by the War. A highly skilled, experienced teaching body is 
necessary to successfully carry on such projects. Permit teachers or those who 
taught under the teach-recite methods could not be expected to get the most out 
of such procedure. 


School Administration 


During the war years the chief concern of school administrators was to obtain 
qualified teachers and such materials as were necessary to enable the schools to 
carry on. The period, however, will be noted for an increase in the number of larger 
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units organized. Alberta pioneered on a large scale. New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia followed and, by June, more than one-third of Saskatchewan was so organized. 
Manitoba promises to follow suit. The problem is not equally insistent in all of the 
provinces and there are differences in the distribution of the school population. 
Teachers have welcomed the larger unit as it has resulted in higher salaries with 
salary cheques coming on time. Other advantages are noted in provisions for rural 
high schools, better supervision, more security of tenure and the possibility of a 
salary schedule for the province. It simplifies the distribution of equalization funds 
which are becoming more general in Canada. 


A three-day “‘refresher’’ course in school administration for school trustees, 
secretaries of school divisions and other school-board officials, which was held in 
Alberta in the summer of 1945 under Departmental auspices, was a step forward. 
This was in line with a resolution adopted in 1944 by the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association Convention. 


Teachers and Teachers’ Salaries 


The Canadian Teachers Federation reported that, using the criteria of cost 
per pupil, no progress was made during the sixteen years ended in 1942. Teachers’ 
salaries, which form a considerable percentage of this, began to increase after the 
outbreak of war but until 1943 rose no more proportionately than the increase 
measured by the cost of living. Since that time several of the provinces have in- 
creased their minimum salary standard and while none as yet has reached the mark 
set by the C.N.E.A., Saskatchewan’s minimum of $1,200 for teachers with permanent 
certificates and $1,000 for others is a long way from the $400 or less received by 
highly qualified experienced teachers in the middle 1930's. 


Despite increasing salaries there is still a shortage of teachers and many 
schools will have to accept permit teachers for the current year. Many of the former 
teachers who have returned from overseas have either forsaken the profession or 
are improving their education under the provisions for education grants to ex-service 
men and women. 


Evidence from intelligence tests and other personal data indicated that on the 
average those entering the profession were not as select a group in the war years as 
during depression years. There were fewer males, and fewer entrants of British 
extraction while the majority had received most of their education in rural schools. 


Reserve Funds and Building 


During the war years the Federal Government asked school boards to curtail 
expenditures on school properties to bare essentials to conserve supplies. At that 
time many schools were greatly in need of repairs or replacement from neglect 
during the years of depression. To meet this backlog of construction and repairs, 
provision was made by several provincial departments enabling school districts 
to set aside annual sums of money for construction at a later date when manpower 
and materials were available. With the war over, the demand for extra housing 
units and shortages of materials precludes the possibility of much construction 
in school housing for some time. The interlude should give the governments time 
to experiment with various construction methods, particularly for rural units. 
British Columbia and Ontario have published commitee reports on school archi- 
tecture and lighting and the Ontario department is constructing a new type of school 
building near Port Sydney (Muskoka) for demonstration purposes. 
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Higher Education 


Enrolment in colleges and universities dropped only about one-tenth during 
the war years which was considerably less than expected. Increase in average 
income, jobs for everyoneand a realization of the importance of education in war 
and peace were probably factors in this. 


In the autumn of 1945 most colleges and universities were crowded to capacity 
while other prospective students were seeking strenuously to enrol. Intensified 
courses covering the last year of high school were established in several institutions 
to prepare ex-service personnel who needed an extra year to fit them for college. 
Many institutions plan on starting new courses at the beginning of the new year 
for those who were not discharged in time to enter for the fall term. 


During the war years, students were directed away from arts toward engineering, 
medicine, science, and research specialization for Canadian industry and the Armed 
Services. Enrolment since the end of the War, however, indicates that the arts 
course has lost little of its popularity while engineering and business have gained. 
An innovation this autumn is the establishment of a course leading towards a degree 
in journalism in the University of Western Ontario and in Carleton College. 

War-service training was given to both men and women. The following were 
stressed: health, St. John’s ambulance or home nursing, basic training for the 
three services, air-raid precautions, gas and chemical warfare, firefighting, signalling, 
telegraphy, motor-mechanics for transport driving, etc. Interest in health and 
welfare work will probably continue for some years at least. 

It is as yet impossible to estimate the number who will enter college and com- 
plete their courses but there is no doubt that Canada will have a more receptive, 
enlightened public because of the formal and casual education the men have received 
in the services and the training they will receive in college. 


Elementary and High-School Levels 
Enrolment in both these groups continued to decrease during the war years. 
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Grade I Pupils, six years of age, learning to read in public school. 
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A drop in the number of entrants to Grade I was in evidence in 1938 and continued 
until the increased birth rate about 1939 changed the trend during the last year. 
High-school enrolment increased until the war years when many pupils left to enlist 
or to enter industry where lucrative work opportunities awaited the skilled and 
unskilled alike. This situation continued until the autumn of 1945 when discharged 
service men returned and enrolment almost doubled in some schools. 


Attendance is now expected to be more regular; during war years absenteeism 
was common. Many stayed away or left before the close of the year. There wasa 
general feeling of unrest among the upper high-school grades where fellow members 
were leaving to join up. Pupils coming from homes in which the father, sisters 
or brothers had joined the Armed Forces or left for war work added to the unrest 
which was further augmented by the migration of families from province to prov- 
ince or town to city and the resultant crowded conditions. Many teachers left and 
teaching in science and mathematics in particular, deteriorated. 


Technical and Commercial Education 


Many of the ex-service men are neither interested in, nor suited to, academic 
education, These are usually directed to technical or commercial schools which 
are found, however, only in the cities. To provide greater opportunities in towns 
and a wider range of courses for the individual to choose from in the cities, the 
trend is towards the construction of composite high schools in which each pupil 
may select his course from academic, commercial, technical, agricultural and other 
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classes. Where guidance procedures are well advanced, opportunities are provided 
for greater educational direction and pre-vocational guidance. 


Realizing that the school needs the guidance of industry as much as industry 
needs the guidance of the school, a few schools have organized classes in pairs in 
such a way that one class attends school while the other works in industry. By 
alternating in this manner, the pupils learn subject matter in school which is valu- 
able in industry, graduate in due course and have been earning as they learn. 


Most of the provinces have apprenticeship laws but few have explored the 
possibilities of effecting a closer relationship between trade ‘and school through 
which the pupils could earn and learn at the same time. 


Audio-Visual Education 


The use of audio-visual aids is on the increase. To facilitate the use of films, 
one or more depots are established in each province. Films may be rented or 
bought outright. New equipment has not been available in past years but should 
be procurable shortly and may become as standard equipment of a school as globes 
and maps. Considerable advance has been made in the effective use of films, 
film strips and stills. 


Likewise, despite shortage of equipment, radio broadcasting has made great 
strides during the war years. The CBC has co-operated with the provinces in 
producing educational programs and recordings. Apart from current events, talks 
by celebrities, etc., some of the most outstanding achievements have been in teaching 
music to rural classes and oral languages when the teacher spoke only English. 

Practical citizenship training resulted from concerted efforts of schools in 
salvage drives, Junior Red Cross activity, saving stamp campaigns, etc. Pamphlets 
produced by the Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship alone or in co- 
operation with other groups have been valuable in directing attention to certain 
phases of citizenship training. 


Summary Statistics of Education in Canada, 1943 


Nore.—Figures in even hundreds are approximate only. 
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Type of School or Course In stitutions Pupils Teachers | Expenditure 
No. No. No. $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— : 
Ordinary and technical day schools...... 31,709 1,973,218 71,748 |) 
Evening SCHOOLS yaa 2 cone crac rier eeene 400 80,000 = 
Worrespondence COULSES7 as «nee ira te 8 27,072 — 186,200,100 
Specialnschoolsh ein ae ee eeaceey rene 20 5,200 500 
Normal schoolsaatie creatine lace 88 6,754 944 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinatyvaday,schoolsna ssa eee 893 98,216 6,149 } 6.600.000 
Business training schools. ....-5......-- 189 27,283 468 : : 
Dominion Indian Schools................ 352 16,876 570 1,850,450 
Universities and Colleges— 
IPreparatony COULSCSan ee mearitt stare tera 602 22,453 1,548 
Courses of university standard.......... 155 49,818 \ 5.537 23,500,000 
Other courses at university............. 102 34,575 2 
e iar | a gear ee ae | 
Totals. bce ees 33,884 2,341,465 87,464 218,150,550 
Oe ES ee 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in ‘“‘Courses 


of university standard” 
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Public Libraries 


The 1942-44 survey of Canadian libraries reports returns from 63 city libraries, 
some 400 libraries located in the incorporated towns and villages, and about 250 
rural and suburban district libraries. The total expenditures of these libraries 
was just under $2,400,000. Of this amount 52 p.c. was assigned to salaries and 
wages; 30 p.c. to books and repair; and the balance to other current expenses. 
There were 1,106,000 registered borrowers. The regional libraries report just 
under 300 agencies or branches serving about 50,000 registered borrowers. The 
book circulation reported for these libraries was 645,000. 


The personnel of Canadian libraries is advancing steadily towards a higher 
degree of professionalism. Since 1900 when the first library association (Ontario) 
was organized, 6 provincial associations have evolved. The remaining provinces 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, participate in the Maritime 
Library Institute. Subsidiary organizations of specialized and regional groups of 
librarians complement the work of the provincial organizations. 


The first step towards a national organization for Canada was made in 1941 
by the establishment of the Canadian Library Council and the appointment, in 
1944, of a full-time secretary. The aim of the Library Council is to co-ordinate 
the work and promote better and more uniform standards of library service. 


New schools for the professional training of librarians have been established 
at Mount Saint Vincent College, Halifax; L’Université de Montréal; and L’Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa. The latter two schools provide training courses for French- 
language librarians. Graduates from all library schools, offering degree or diploma 
courses, average 63 for each year of the decade 1933-43. This number includes less 
than 10 men each year. 


The 1943 survey of libraries in Canada reports 30 p.c. of the personnel of public 
libraries as having training in library science; the percentage for city libraries is 42. 
These percentages are based on total personnel, which includes full-time clerical 
workers and part-time assistants. Exclusive of such workers, about 52 p.c. of the 
city library staffs are professionally trained librarians. Ten years previously, in 
1933, the percentage was 43. | 
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Foreword 


(un “Canada” Series of Handbooks was designed seventeen years 
ago to supplement the field of the Canada Year Book by offering, 
mainly to Canadian citizens, a brief and attractive record of current 
economic conditions at a price within reach of all. The Year Book is 
primarily a reference work and is not designed to meet the need for 
a popular publication medium. Moreover, it is too expensive and 


bulky for wide distribution. 


The growing popularity of the Handbook and the numerous 
editions and reprints that have been published over the period attest 
to the soundness of the original plan and to its value, especially in the 


schools across Canada and to business men. 


The past seventeen years have seen a wide expansion in every 
direction of the national economy, but the Handbook has been limited 
in size during this entire period to approximately 200 pages. Since 
a considerable proportion of the space is allocated to illustrations, the 
editorial task of giving a well-balanced presentation of all fields in the 
space provided has become more difficult each year and a moderate 


expansion of the Handbook has lately appeared inevitable. 


The decision to extend the scope of the book by the inclusion of 
a wider range of information was made as a result of conferences with 
officials of the Canadian Information Service. This Service felt that 
for-distribution abroad the Canadian economy should be explained in 
greater detail and that more feature material should be included. It 
appeared that these two ends could be served most economically by 
expanding the “Canada” Series within reasonable limits and printing 
sufficient copies to serve all needs. 


yo A. wae (Cinrerr— 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Ottawa, January 1, 1947 
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Prefatory Note 


(us Handbook has been prepared and edited in the Year 
Book Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
material that has, in the main, been obtained from the 
different Branches of the Bureau. In certain special fields 
information has been kindly contributed by other branches 
of the Government Service. 


The Handbook is planned to give a balanced picture of 
the general economic and social structure of Canada, the 
weight of emphasis being placed from year to year on those 
aspects that are currently of most importance, since there 1s 
not space to deal adequately with all. Special articles deal 
with “The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada’ and 
“Canada’s Place in the British Commonwealth of Nations’. 
These are the result of co-operative effort between the 
Editorial Staff and recognized authorities—Domimion, 
Provincial or private. The first has been worked up in 
conjunction with the various forestry authorities, the second 
in the Department of External Affairs. Special features 
that lend emphasis to certain current trends or achteve- 
ments are included in several of the Chapters. Data for 

- “Canada’s Fur Trade and the London Market”, which 
opens the Chapter on Furs, were supplied by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 
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Introduction 


Economic Conditions 


in Canada, 1946 


STIMULATED by an effective 
market demand, production in Can- 
ada was maintained during 1946 ata 
higher level than in any other peace- 
time year. Economic conditions had 
all the earmarks of prosperity. The 
prosperous conditions generated by 
the War were extended as produc- 
tive enterprise concentrated upon 
the meeting of civilian requirements. 
However, while goods were pro- 
duced in large volume, it was 
impossible to satisfy the extraordin- 
ary demand of post-war markets. 
Through the savings campaigns, 
individuals have stored up the means 
to acquire necessities and luxuries 
as they become available, but pro- 

Hon. James A; MacKinnon, M.P., duction of ordinary peacetime neces- 

Minister of Trade and Commerce. sities is still far short of filling 

everyday requirements. Under such 

circumstances there is no doubt that 
industry, now that the reconversion has been largely completed, will be favoured 
with a fairly protracted period of active operations. 

The year 1946 was a testing time for Canadian business and the Canadian 
people. The challenge was met and a surprising effort was made to take 
advantage of the exceptional market opportunities that offered. The pattern 
of commercial relations at home and abroad was set during the year, and it is 
of the utmost importance that Canadian producers, by the maintenance of price 
and quality, continue to build around this pattern. 

The net value of commodity production in 1946 was approximately $6,000,- 
000,000 but an anticipated recession was shown from the historical maximum of 
wartime; production during the later years of the War established a high 
point which obviously has not been equalled in Canadian industrial history. The 
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Ewes and Lambs on an Alberta range in 


_ springtime. Hay is distributed for feed 
until the range grass starts to grow. 
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Cod, Haddock and Sole are 
hauled in from the Aftlan- 
tic. The catch is dressed 
down and stowed on ice 
immediately. 


termination of war contracts in 1945 was the main factor in this recession and 
the continued rise in prices was doubtless insufficient to offset the decline in 
volume. However, the value of production was at least 70 p.c. greater in 1946 
than in any other peacetime year. 

The unbalanced condition between demand and the production of goods 
and services points to the continuance of economic prosperity for some time 
to come. 


Primary Production 


The abundant crops harvested in 1946 will make a contribution toward the 
maintenance of economic conditions in the first half of 1947. While the wheat 
crop of 418-8 million bushels was reduced by adverse weather conditions during 
the threshing season, the output was greater than in any other year since 1942, 
when a maximum of 557 million bushels was produced. The crop of oats was 
18 million bushels greater at 399 million, while the harvests of barley, rye and 
flaxseed were at somewhat higher levels. The ample elevator space and the 
open quota for wheat assures heavy grain marketings from western farms dur- 
ing the present crop year. The wheat agreement with Britain provides for the 
sale of 160 million bushels during the year. It is possible that the wheat in the 
form of grain and flour available for shipment to countries other than Britain 
will not exceed 70 million bushels. 

The decline in the numbers of live stock farms indicates that provision 
is not being made for the continuance of the heavy production of meats and 
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dairy products reached during the war period. Contracts with the United 
Kingdom for 1947 include a minimum of 350 million lb. of bacon, 120 million Ib. 
of beef, 150 million doz. eggs. The cheese contract for the year ending March, 
1947, is for 125 million lb. but production levels indicate that deliveries will 
fall short of that amount. 

The food situation in the United Kingdom during 1946 remained of the 
utmost gravity, necessitating the continuance of rationing. Taking into con- 
sideration the United Kingdom harvest of wheat, which was reduced by adverse 
weather, together with Canada’s commitment, the United Kingdom was still 
one-quarter short of total requirements if pledges to other hard-pressed peoples 
are also taken into account. There is no immediate indication of the termina- 
tion of food rationing. So far as Canada is concerned, it is estin.ated that 
at least $400,000,000 will be required to continue during 1947 Canada’s relief 
supply of food and farm materials for the war devastated countries of Europe. 

A general measure of the prosperity of Canadian agriculture is provided 
by cash income obtained from the sale of farm products. The annual total has 
exceeded $1,000,000,000 since 1942, the standing in 1946 having been two or 
three times greater than in 1938. Increased supplies of labour resulting from 
the return of men from the Armed Forces combined with the greater avail- 
ability of farm machinery assisted in the maintenance of agricultural produc- 
tion ata high level. _ ; 

The fisheries play an important part in the world food situation since the 
annual output of Canada’s fishermen is far beyond the consuming capacity of 
the domestic population. The value of fisheries production has maintained an 
upward trend since 1939. 

The increasing importance of Canada’s forest resources was reflected in an 
outstanding increase in the production of newsprint, the output being greater 
in 1946 than in any other year. The newsprint industry has contended with 
many problems in the past (see pp. 24-26) including difficulties resulting from 
excess capacity and heavy competition from other suppliers. The industry is 
now striving to meet a widespread demand which, for a considerable period will 
exceed world production. The removal of price controls in November, 1946, 
brought a full and unrestricted market in the United States for Canadian 
newsprint and pulp. No further advance over the ceiling prices previously 
established is anticipated for the foreseeable future and the construction of 
additional mills by new interests is now being discouraged. 

When consideration is given to the large area geologically favourable to 
the occurrence of the important minerals and the widespread needs of to-day, 
there is justification for the view that the Dominion will participate to an 
increasingly greater extent in the world’s output of minerals and their products. 
An impetus was given to base-metal mining by the recent increases in the prices 
of copper, lead and zinc in the metal markets of the United States. The price 
of domestic copper was raised by 34 cents to 174 cents per pound, while the 
prices of lead and zinc were moved upward to 114 cents and 104 cents, respec- 
tively. -The output of lead was considerably greater in 1946 than in the preced- 
ing year contrasting with declines in nickel, copper and zinc. The drop in 
copper production reflected the curtailment in nickel to adjust the supply of 
the latter to current demand. Base-metal mining has greatly expanded in 


_ operational scope both in the extension of existing mines and the development 


of new properties. The quantity of base metals and minerals needed for the 
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rehabilitation of the war-torn portions of Europe and Asia will tend to 
strengthen the demand. The outlook at the end of the War was none too 
favourable but within a few months world demand for most mine products was 
large enough to create a problem. Base-metal producers are engaged in build- 
ing up reserves, an operation practically neglected in wartime. 

Gold production, despite the handicap of the revaluation of the Canadian 
dollar in terms of United States currency, maintained its long-term position 
as the greatest single contributor to the mineral output. The rise in the price 
of silver to 90-5 cents per ounce created a revival of interest in Canadian silver 
production. The discovery of uranium in the Great Bear area about sixteen 
years ago was one of the significant events in Canadian mining history. Uran- 
itm ores have now become the source of atomic energy and several countries 
are searching for new deposits. 

Heavy demands for building materials have resulted in an increase in the 
output of leading mineral products for this purpose. 

Despite the marked expansion of the hydro-electric power industry during 
the war period, an expenditure of $110,000,000 in power development was 
recently approved by Ontario to cope with anticipated demand in that province 
alone. Elsewhere, where new developments had been delayed due to war 
restrictions and shortages, construction was commenced on a number of new 
power plants. The Dominion has climbed steadily among the countries of 
power users until to-day it is second only to highly industrialized Sweden in 
per capita consumption. Expansion in the production of electric power ' 
is continuing. 


Secondary Production 


The traditional forms of expenditures, that most affect the Canadian 
economy in general are construction, the purchase of durable goods and the 
export trade. To these may be added the outlay of the Dominion Government, 
the most important factor in the expansion of the war period. 


The capital expenditure for industry was placed at about $1,000,000,000 
for 1946. This outlay indirectly encourages production of consumer goods. 


The standing of the durable and semi-durable goods industries greatly 
influences the activity of the economy as a whole. Production has been so 
limited in some instances that demand, through the influence of depreciation 
and obsolescence, has increased rather than decreased. 


Manufactures.—A production program of the magnitude reached in Canada 
during the war years could not be curtailed drastically without creating strain 
in particular industries. The worst of the dislocation, however, was over by 
the end of the first quarter of 1946. By cutting off essential imports, the steel 
and coal strikes in the United States were a handicap to Canadian industry. 
Shortages caused by idleness of plants in strategic Canadian industries, par- 
ticularly in primary steel, also had an adverse effect during the summer. 
However, substantial progress was made in converting war plants to peacetime 
use, only 10 p.c. remaining to be converted at the end of the year, and the 
flow of manufactured products from Canadian factories during 1946 met in 
large measure the more urgent part of the backlog of demand. 
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A large flour mill near the Manitoba boundary of Ontario. This mill has a capacity 
producticn of 9,500 bb!. per day. 


Although transition to peace is now well advanced, war has revolutionized 
the industrial life of the Dominion and the tremendous manufacturing expansion 
has turned Canada into a predominantly industrial nation and has provided a 
foundation for stability and progress. 


Construction.—The construction industry in 1946 operated at a markedly 
high level and the operations measured by records of employment were substan- 
tially higher than in 1945. The shortage of housing and other forms of con- 
struction will provide a stimulus for the industry over a considerable period. 


Trade and Transportation 


Exports.——To Canada, a large country with immense natural resources 
but with a comparatively small population that absorbs only a portion of the 
goods produced, the development of active export outlets is of great importance. 


Canada’s post-war position has afforded a unique opportunity to restore 
and extend export trade but, while a tremendous effort has been made to take 
advantage of the exceptional market opportunities, production has been inade- 
quate to meet external requirements, handicapped as it has been by work stop- 
pages, lack of skilled labour, the sluggish flow of raw materials and the intensity 
of domestic demand. It is impossible to estimate the value of the trade that 
different industries have been compelled to forego, or to measure the future 
ill effects of the delays that have occurred in getting Canadian products into 
external markets during the period when those markets were the most receptive. 
However, the outlook for the export supply position is now more encouraging, 
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Ultrashort-wave radio using fre- 


quency modulation, a new de- 
velopment used extensively 
during the War, is being con- 
verted to peacetime service. The 
possibilities of the use of this 
system in telegraph and voice 
transmission include: the elimina- 
tion of all wires; dial radio- 
phones in motor-vehicles; and 
handie-talkies that may be car- 
ried in the pocket. The illus- 
trations show a_ radio-phone 
installed in a car and an engi- 
neer in a Montreal freight yard 
receiving orders by ultrashort- 
wave radio. 


though production costs must be kept in check if Canada 1s to successfully meet 
competition from other countries where a large home market permits mass 
production on a vast scale. 


Railways.—It has been shown during recent years that efficient rail 
transportation is a necessity. The prerequisite to the efficient distribution of 
goods throughout Canada as well as to the mutual exchange of commodities 
with the peoples of other countries is extensive regular freight transportation. 

Reflecting the shift in emphasis from war goods and the transition to a 
peacetime economy, railway traffic showed only a slight increase in 1946 over 
the preceding year. The cars loaded in much greater volume carried coal, 
sand and stone, pulpwood, pulp and paper, lumber and petroleum products. 

As traffic continues at high levels, additions to motive power and rolling- 
stock are required. Repair and overhaul were necessarily neglected to a 
certain extent during wartime: considerable expenditure is now needed for 
the purchase of locomotives, rolling-stock and the large-scale ballasting of 
roadbed. The role that the railways are playing in the work of readjustment 


is no less important or exacting than that so successfully performed during the 
War. 
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Survey of Production 


Ly the survey of production only those industries generally considered to 
have a direct connection with production are considered, the coverage being 
limited to agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, electric power, 
manufactures, construction, and custom and repair. However, production 
in the economic sense includes much more than the contribution of these 
industries. Transportation, trade, banking and numerous other services also 
contribute to the nation’s economy and should be taken into account when 
attempting a complete survey of Canada’s productive capacity. 

The gross value of production of commodities in Canada was greater 
during 1944 than in any other year: the increase over 1943, when a record had 
been established, was about 5 p.c. However, the demand for war supplies 
reached a turning-point in 1944 and a decline in production has subsequently 
developed. 

The net value of production—the value left in producers’ hands after the 
- elimination of the cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electricity and sup- 
plies consumed in the process of production—was about two and one-third 
times greater in 1944 at $6,737,000,000 than in 1938 at $2,899,000,000, marking 
the transformation brought about by the urgent requirements for munitions 
and war supplies. As the index of wholesale prices advanced only 30-4 p.c. 
trom 1938 to 1944 compared with an increase of 132:4 p.c. in the net value of 
production, it is evident that the gain in value was due largely to an increase 
in volume rather than in prices. The relationship-of value and price advances 
in 1944 over the preceding year shows that the volume of production was 
slightly greater in the later year. 

The termination of war contracts after the end of the War in 1945 resulted 
in reduced production of Canadian industry. The index of industrial production 
averaged over 14 p.c. less in 1945 than in 1944 and the receding trend con- 
tinued in the first half of 1946. General employment was 4:3 p.c. less in 1945 
than in 1944 and the showing in the first half of 1946 was progressively less 
favourable. The index of wholesale prices, on the other hand, was only frac- 
tionally greater in 1945 than in 1944, though the advance quickened somewhat 
during the first half of 1946. The rise in prices in 1945 and 1946 was insufficient 
to offset the decline in volume so that the record of production established in 
1944 has obviously not been equalled during the subsequent period. 
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Spring 
ploughing 
on the 
Prairies. 


Each of the nine industrial groups except mining and construction was 
more productive in 1944 than in 1943. The increase in agricultural production 
was outstanding, amounting to 23 p.c. Custom and repair increased 15 p.c. 
and the total for manufactures moved up more than 5 p.c. from the high level 
of the preceding year. 


As four of the nine groups showed percentage increases greater than the 
gain in the Dominion total, their relative importance was enhanced in 1944 
over the preceding year. The net value of agricultural production was 22:8 
p.c. of the total for the nine groups as compared with 19-9 p.c. in 1943. Minor 
betterments in relative position were also shown in forestry, trapping, and 
custom and repair. In comparing the relative importance of the various indus- 
tries in 1938 with their importance in 1944, manufactures, of course, showed 
the greatest change. The proportion of the net value of manufactured products 
to the grand total rose from 49-3 p.c. in the pre-war year to 59-7 p.c. during 
1944, though this proportion had dropped from 61-0 p.c. in 1943. As a con- 
sequence, though agriculture and trapping showed minor betterment in this 
comparison, the other groups constituted smaller proportions of the total 
production. 

Ontario produced over 40 p.c. of the Canadian output of commodities, 
leading the other provinces by a considerable margin. Each of the nine 
provinces contributed to the industrial wartime expansion, though Canada’s 
war industries were largely concentrated in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. As a consequence, Ontario’s net production increased by $1,433,000,000 
from 1938 to 1944, a percentage advance of 112-8 p.c., while Quebec’s pro- 
duction increased by $1,173,000,000 or 161 p.c. in the same comparison. The 
Western Provinces showed substantial advances amounting to 116 p.c. for 
Manitoba, 99 p.c. for Alberta and 130 p.c. for British Columbia. Production 
in Saskatchewan was particularly heavy during 1944 due to favourable farming 
conditions and the higher price level, and the value of output in that Province 
was about three and two-thirds times greater in 1944 than in 1938..P. EE. NoS. 
and N.B. showed gains of 123 p.c., 97 p.c., and 113 p.c., respectively. 
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NoranpDA Mines across LAKE Durautt. This is the largest copper-gold 
development in Canada and also produces silver and other precious metals. 
It supports a community in northwestern Quebec of about 5,000 souls which, 
less than a quarter of a century ago, did not exist. 


WINTER TRANSPORTATION IN THE FORESTS OF EASTERN CANADA 
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The relative position of Quebec as a producer of commodities rose from 
25:1 p.c. to 28-2 p.c. in the six years from 1938 to 1944. The proportion of 


the total output attributable to Saskatchewan also increased considerably. 


Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1943 
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Gross Net Gross Net 
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1 Duplication eliminated between the agriculture and forestry totals; both items include 
the value of forest products obtained from farm lots. : 
inated under ‘‘Manufactures’”” which item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc.. 


also included under other headings above. 


2 This is the duplication elim- 


Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 
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OA DoW PA FSIS) 


12,549, 832,627) 6,736,806, 366 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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The Pulp and Paper 
Industry in Canada 


SPECIAL ARTICLE 


Pa PER manufacturing began in Canada early in the past century, but it 
was not until some years after Confederation, when wood-pulp superseded rags 
as a raw material, that the development of the pulp and paper industry began. 
Canada’s extensive pulpwood and hydro-electric power resources have been 
chiefly responsible for the growth of this industry into what is now one of the 
world’s major industrial enterprises. 


To-day, with a newsprint capacity four times greater than that of any 
other country, Canada provides more than half the newsprint production of 
the world and is second only to the United States in the production of wood- 
pulp. In addition, the Dominion has a highly developed production of fine 
paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard, and other cellulose products. From 
the standpoint of export values, net value of production, employment, total 
wages paid, and capital investment, the pulp and paper industry was in pre- 
war years the largest manufacturing industry in Canada, a position to which 
it has now returned. 


There are 82 pulp and paper companies in Canada, operating 109 mills 
in six provinces. Their total capacity of products for sale embraces 6,800,000 
tons per annum (4,300,000 tons of newsprint, 1,000,000 tons of other papers 
and paperboard, and 1,500,000 tons of pulp). With a capital investment of 
about $700,000,000, the industry affords employment for 220,000 Canadians, 
including woods workers. In 1945, pulp and paper production amounted to 
$398,805,000 in value, approximately 77 p.c. of which was exported. In normal 
times, pulp and paper exports account for from 14 to 24 p.c. of the value of 
the annual exports of Canada. 


The advent of peace brought no major problems of reconversion to the 
pulp and paper industry which, throughout the War, had been largely engaged 
in expanding the manufacture of its peacetime products to meet war needs. 
I’urthermore, its plants were, with the exception of some deferred maintenance, 
in good condition. Thus, the industry was able to turn immediately to the 
task of striving to meet a world demand for pulp and paper products which, 
it is probable, will exceed world production for some time to come. 
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* Natural Resources—T he 
Foundation of the Industry 


Splendid forest and water-power resources in juxtaposition have made 
possible the huge pulp and paper development in Canada. Abundant water 
power in close proximity to the forest wealth and the low cost of transporta- 
tion of logs to the mills provided by a broad network of rivers and streams, 
inland waterways and, in some instances, the ocean, have brought about the 
achievements that are now a matter of record. 


Forest Resources.—The life-blood of any industry is the raw material 
from which its products are made. Hence, the existence of the pulp and paper 
industry is dependent upon assured, adequate, and continuous supplies of pulp- 
wood harvested from the forests. Thirty-seven p.c. of the total land area of 
Canada is forested and 58 p.c. of the land area within provincial boundaries 
is under forest. Not all of this is accessible and, even though accessible, 
some is unproductive, being made up of timber growing on poor lands or 
under other adverse conditions. 

The productive forests, covering more than 813,000 sq. miles, are considered 
to be capable of producing continuous crops of timber suitable for domestic 
and industrial purposes. About 435,000 sq. miles of productive forests are 
considered to be economically accessible at the present time. Forty-eight p.c. 
of the productive forest area bears trees large enough for use as sawlogs, 
pulpwood or fuel wood, and 52 p.c. is occupied by young growth of various 
ages, kinds and degrees of stocking. 2 

The most extensive timber resources are in Quebec with accessible mer- 
chantable timber equal to 64,603,000,000 cubic feet; in Ontario with 58,384,- 
000,000 cubic feet; and in British Columbia with 35,880,000,000 cubic feet. 
The total accessible timber resources for the entire country amount to 191,347,- 
000,000 cubic feet, so that Quebec has about 34 p.c., Ontario about 30 p.c. and 
British Columbia about 19 p.c. 


But as regards dimension material (trees large enough to produce the 
more valuable sawlogs), British Columbia holds 44 p.c. of the total, while 
Quebec and Ontario each have approximately only 22 p.c. Moreover, in 
Quebec over 74 p.c. of the forest wealth is made up of conifers or softwoods, 
which are the basis of pulp and paper operations; in Ontario the proportion 
is 79 p.c.; and in British Columbia 100 p.c., since in that Province there are 
practically no hardwood species in quantities that can be used commercially. 

Nearly four-fifths of the accessible productive forests are owned by the 
Crown. This ownership is exercised through the Provincial Governments. 
The forest industries lease their timber limits from these Governments, paying 
stumpage dues or royalties on wood cut, as well as an annual ground rent. 

The pulp and paper industry is the larges& tenant of the forests. It holds 
leases on nearly 130,000 sq. miles of forest area. The industry also owns some 
- timber-lands outright, but these remain a minor factor in pulpwood supply. 
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THE STORY OF NEWSPRINT 


During the fall and winter months, many 
hundred thousand cords of spruce and 
balsam are cut and hauled 
to the lakes and streams. 
With the spring thaw, they 
start on their way to the 
mills, are gathered into booms and 
towed many miles on large lakes and 


rivers...... 


Se ee 
Salt 


The following statement shows the present situation in relation to productive 
forest holdings :-— 


Square PeGroy 
Miles Total 
PRySaternordines yo. sy oe eet ee 100,176 23 
Crown Lands— aca 
Leased by pulp and paper companies........ 129,189 30 
IWeasedabyOUeners xara ee ee ee 36,161 8 
WINOCCH pied eet ye cuke. ce teee Bate Ne Lye 169 ,474 39 
ACCESSIBLE PRODUCTIVE FORESTS............... 435 ,000 100 


The annual harvest of pulpwood used by the pulp and paper industry 
accounts for only 16-7 p.c. of forest depletion. The largest commercial cut 
is made by the lumber industry, as the following statement, based on average 
figures for 1934-43, shows :— 


Cubic Feet of P-Cxof SERGR OY. 
Merchantable Grand Utilized 


Timber Total Total 
Eogsiaud boltss2... 5+... fe EE Te 855,973 ,000 Diz 37-0 
Pulpwood for domestic use......... 524,511,000 16-7 22-7 
Enlpwood:tor.exportsas. 4. noe ee. 130,049 ,000 4-1 5-6 
Ine WOOGS acne se ha enue ee tees 713,388,000 22-6 30-9 
Mies spoles; postss etc... cance. 64,156,000 2-0 2-8 
Miscellaneous products............ 24,071,000 0-8 1-0 
PL OREANES cere gs neta eee a ee 2,312,148,000 —_— 100-0 

Fires (337,888,000), insects and 

disease (S00,000,000).......... 837,888 ,000 26-6 —_ 

GRANDE TODATS sate n ceo: 3,150,036 ,000 100-0 100-0 


In 1945, the Canadian pulp and paper mills used almost 7,500,000 cords 
of pulpwood. Softwoods, mostly spruce, balsam, fir and hemlock, made up 92 
p.c. of this total. Small quantities of birch and poplar are sometimes mixed 
with softwoods to manufacture chemical pulp. This usage of hardwood is a 
comparatively recent development. Research is under way to provide means 
of extending its field. 

The Pulpwood Committee of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
estimates that raw material used by the industry has the following origin :— 


IPG 
of 
Total 
Purchased— 

From farmers and other small holdings................... 20 
Other purchases, including sawmill waste................. 10 
MOPAINPURCHASED mit et tent er ea 0 oe ae A 30 

Cut trom-owned:or leased limits: sao.05.2 Seis Soak FoR 70 
(SPAN DMOT AL ee age oan ke ee ep eer sty 100 


An important factor in forest depletion is the destruction caused by fire, 
insects and disease, much of which is avoidable if proper measures are taken. 
This destruction is responsible for about 27 p.c. of total forest depletion. In 
the past decade, losses by fire have accounted for between 10 picuranide.t Lape: 
of the total depletion. To this must be added the losses caused by epidemic 
outbreaks of insect and tree diseases which have been estimated to average 
500,000,000 cubic feet or 16 p.c. of the total. The Dominion and Provincial 
Governments have done much by well-organized publicity to bring to the 
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Arriving at the 
Mills, the logs 
are slashed 
into four-foot 
lengths, the 
bark is 
removed by 
tumbling and 
washing in 
huge _revoly- 
ing steel 


attention of the public and of operators the fact that they can assist materially 
in the reduction of fire losses that are the result of carelessness. The greater 
dangers from forest insects and tree diseases, however, operate unobtrusively 
and must be controlled scientifically. 

While the administration of the forests falls under the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Governments and control measures are normally their responsi- 
bilities, the problems have now reached a stage where national action is 
required. Not only governments but also the industry are thoroughly alive to 
the necessity for effective control. Forest entomology has been a special 
section of the Dominion Entomological Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture since 1911 and laboratories for research work are maintained not only 
at Ottawa but at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Fredericton, N.B.; Winnipeg, Man. ; 
Indian Head, Sask.; Vernon, B.C.; and Victoria, B.C. Sub-laboratories, 
temporary field stations and camps serve other places. In 1945 the Forest 
Insect Control Board was set up under the Department of Reconstruction to 
further co-ordinate all effort—Dominion, Provincial and other—to control 
forest insect outbreaks. 

By means of well-codrdinated surveys, the timely discovery of incipient 
outbreaks is made and close co-operation is organized between all agencies, 
government and commercial, concerned with forest conservation or exploita- 
tion. Fundamental studies are directed to unravelling the mysterious maze 
of relationships that underlies the fluctuations in insect pests. Actual methods 
of control are devised from three angles: (1) the practice of accepted silvi- 
cultural methods; (2) biological control such as the use of natural enemies 
of the noxious insects, particularly parasites and predators, to help in keeping 
them in check; and (3) chemical and mechanical means of control such as 
spraying. 


Forest Policy.—The cutting methods employed by the pulp and paper com- 
panies vary according to the forest and other conditions obtaining in the 
individual areas being harvested. Cutting methods and operations on the west 
coast differ considerably from those pursued elsewhere in Canada. These 
differences result from the climate, the topography, the type of forest, and 
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from the size of logs to be handled. In the other provinces, cutting operations 
follow for the most part a standard pattern although, owing to varying pro- 
vincial regulations and other considerations, cutting methods differ in detail 
in each of the Eastern Provinces. 

A factor affecting the management of woodlands, and consequently the 
cutting methods employed, is that, as the virgin forest area decreases and the 
capacity of the forest industries to consume wood increases, sound business 
practice not only encourages, but dictates, the application of more intensive 
management to ensure future supplies of pulpwood. Pulp and paper mills, each 
representing an investment of many millions, cannot be moved to tap new 


pulpwood resources. For their supply of raw materials, they must rely largely 
on their own limits. 


Wood is reduced to pulp by two methods: (1) Using the chemical process, logs are reduced 
by whirling blades to chips which are cooked in acid under heavy steam pressure. 
The resulting long-fibred pulp gives newsprint its strength... . . 


(2) Logs are loaded into magazines— 
_ from the “charging floor’ shown 
below—and forced down against 
large stone grinders. The resulting 
pulp of comparatively short fibres 
provides body to newsprint. 


Hence, spurred by their responsibilities and by self-interest, the mills 
employ about 200 trained foresters to direct their forest operations. Their 
aim is the regeneration of the forests in order to ensure a supply of the proper 
quality of wood in perpetuity. To this end the industry pursues selective and 
other cutting methods designed to permit the most rapid regrowth. In addition, 
the industry has announced and committed itself to a forest policy aimed at 
the perpetuation of the forest and covering every aspect of sound forest 
operation. 


Logging Operations.—In Eastern Canada, the climate and the nature of 
the forests are such that cutting and hauling logs can be carried on most 
economically during the autumn and winter months. Spruce trees are felled 
and the logs are hauled on sleighs over roads to the nearest streams where 
they are piled on the ice. Trucks, tractors and logging railways are also used. 
While there is an increased use of mechanical logging methods, generally 
speaking the horse is far from being superseded. With the spring breakup, the 
drive is on and logs are on their way to the mill. 

In British Columbia, the heavier western hemlock, Sitka spruce, and 
balsam fir logs are usually assembled by donkey engines and cable systems 
or by tractors. Logging railways and heavy-duty trucks and trailers are used 
to carry logs to the mills, to lakes, rivers or tide-water where they can be 
assembled in booms or rafts and towed to the mills. The logging operations 
on the west coast are carried on in most instances throughout the year. 


Water Power.—The two great pulp and paper producing provinces— 
Quebec and Ontario—are without indigenous coal resources and, in spite of 
rich forest wealth of exactly the right sort, the pulp and paper industry could 
not have developed had it not been for advantageously located and ample hydro- 
electric power resources that have been harnessed cheaply enough to enable 
them to be used for power purposes. The pulp and paper industry in its 
‘operations is the largest user of hydro-electric power in Canada. The news- 
print mills use about 100 h.p. of energy for every ton of daily production. 
Indeed, except during the war years, the pulp and paper mills normally use 
50 p.c. of all the power generated in Canada for industry and for mining. In 
consequence the growth of the industry has been largely responsible for the 
development of the hydro-electric resources of Canada described in the Chapter 
at pp. 115-120. While the industry in 1945 purchased electricity from central 
electric stations to a value of $19,700,000, many mills own and operate hydro-~ 
electric plants which generate power for their own use. 


* Development of the Industry 
up to the Second World War 


The first paper mill in Canada was established at St. Andrew’s, Que., near 
Lachute, in 1803; in the next twenty years three more were constructed, one in 
Portneuf County, Que., one near Hamilton, Ont., and one near Halifax, N.S. 
In 1851, Canada had ten mills; in the next decade one more was added. 

The raw material employed in the manufacture of paper was rags, but the 
supply of this material was both limited and costly; thus paper-makers were 
led to experiment with other fibrous materials. They discovered that the 
fibres of wood, particularly those of spruce, balsam, and hemlock trees were 
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eminently suitable for their purpose. Acting on this discovery, Alexander 
Buntin installed in 1866 what is claimed to have been the first wood grinder in 
America and began the manufacture of wood-pulp by the mechanical process. 
About the same time the first chemical pulp mill in Canada was installed at 


Windsor Mills, Que. 


In 1881 there were 36 paper and five pulp mills in operation, with a total 
of 1,598 employees, payroll of $460,476, and an output valued at approximately 
$2,500,000. During the next decade, the use of wood-pulp in paper making 
was extensively developed; and at the beginning of the present century the 
annual output of the industry exceeded $8,000,000. From then until the end 
of the First World War the industry expanded rapidly and steadily. 


Newsprint.—During the first two decades of the twentieth century the 
Canadian newsprint industry underwent a rapid and spectacular growth. With 
the rising demand for paper in the United States, especially newsprint, the 
paper-makers, particularly in the northeastern States, were already facing a 
dilemma. Their forest reserves were depleted and increasingly inadequate. 
In their need they had turned to Canada for pulpwood. With the import restric- 
tions on paper in effect, the United States manufacturers bought Canadian 


pulp which both met their needs and reduced the strain on their forest resources. 


As a consequence, Canadian pulp-producing facilities began to expand rapidly. 
But even with supplies of Canadian pulp, the forest assets of the United States 
were insufficient to permit their mills to meet the demand for their products. 
At the same time, Canadian sentiment grew increasingly against the exporting 
of raw pulpwood. Thus in 1900, Ontario enacted legislation prohibiting the 
export of pulpwood cut on Crown lands. Over the next thirteen years the 
other provinces took similar steps. To relieve the situation, the United States 
lowered its tariff on newsprint in 1909, and in 1913 the tariff was removed 
altogether. Thus encouraged by wider markets, the production of pulp and 
paper in Canada in 1918 had reached a total of more than $100,000,000. 


Following the First World War, the increasing demand for paper, 
particularly newsprint, outstripped the available supply. As consumers 
scrambled for supplies, prices were bid up to almost double previous levels, 
and the gross output of the industry touched a new peak of $236,400,000 in 
1920. This was followed by a drop to $151,000,000 in 1921, but from 1922 to 
1929 there were fairly steady annual increases in the total value of production, 
culminating in 1929 in a figure of nearly $244,000,000. This period of high 
prices and wide prosperity led to over-expansion followed by unemployment 
and the deep depression of the 1930’s. 


The effect of the depression of the 1930’s on the industry was devastating. 
The newsprint producers were particularly hard hit. Since 1913, Canada had 
led the world in newsprint exports. The capacity of the Canadian newsprint 
mills doubled between 1925 and 1930, but the consumption of newsprint in the 
United States, which in those years absorbed about 70 p.c. of the output, 
increased only one-fifth and then declined materially in the general depression 
thas followed. Thus between 1929 and 1932, when new Canadian mills and 
machines were still being completed and searching for business, the output of 


_ Canadian newsprint dropped by almost 30 p.c. Declining demand coupled with 


increasing capacity produced, rather abruptly, an extensive excess capacity in 
the Canadian newsprint industry. 
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There were annual reductions during the next four years to $123,400,000 
in 1933, followed by successive increases to $226,200,000 in 1937. In 1938 
gross output dropped to $183,900,000 but it rose to $208,200,000 in 1939. In 
that year there were 27 mills making pulp only, 49 combined pulp and paper 
mills, and 24 manufacturing paper only, a total of 100 mills. 

By 1935 the social consequences of the disruption in the industry had 
become so acute that the Governments of Quebec and Ontario, where about 
80 p.c. of the newsprint capacity is located, adopted a joint policy of prorating 
orders among the mills in order to spread employment and avert the closing 
of mills on which entire towns and their surrounding regions depended. This 
policy had a stabilizing effect and, coupled with the improvement in the 
demand which began in 1935, contributed to the rehabilitation of the industry. 
During the Second World War this interprovincial prorating policy was 
superseded when the Federal Government took over the control of production 
and supply. Canada’s peacetime dominant position as a producer of newsprint 
is set forth in the following figures published by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association :— 


Tons Produced in— PAG OKi 
Canada 
World Canada to World 
1 TS Wy ret Brine etme Pues 2 ee Na les Re ty 8,971,000 3,645 ,000 40-6 
TOSS Ace Ga hs ahas ie eee eS cE ee 7,555,000 2,625 ,000 34°7 
13 ORE ee Ae te a ea ae eee eis a ee 7,679 ,000 2,869 ,000 37-4 


Fine Paper and Paperboards.—The production in Canada of papers 
other than newsprint has also expanded during the present century, but the 
pace has been slower than with either pulp or newsprint. High tariffs, both 
in the United States and abroad, have limited the markets of the producers 
of fine paper, although some tonnage has found its way into Empire and other 
markets overseas. The miscellaneous paper industry came into being mainly 
to supply the domestic market. The producers have shown skill and enter- 
prise in developing paperboard and paper of all types—from cigarette 
to bank-note paper—to meet Canadian needs. 

The manufacturers of fine paper have increased steadily the number of 
standard and specialty papers which previously were imported. They have 
developed complete lines of printing, business, stationery, writing, blotting and 
coated papers. In addition, they have successfully developed industrial papers 
for use in the electrical field and in the manufacture of paper containers, paper 
cups, napkins, towels and grease-proof papers for wrapping foods. Altogether, 
close to 800 varieties of paper and board are now made in Canada. 

Over the past quarter-century the industry has made increasing use of its 
by-products. Originally, the mills were interested solely in the cellulose fibres 
contained in wood. The tars, fats, sugars, and resins present were burned or 
otherwise disposed of. But research chemists believed that the potential 
value of these by-products was immense; as a result the industry has steadily 
developed processes for their utilization and research work is progressing. 


Manufacturing Processes—Pulpwood logs come to the mills either by 
floating down a convenient stream, by truck, by railway or by water trans- 
port.. On arrival the bark is removed in barking drums. Slightly different 
wood-handling methods are employed by the Pacific Coast mills. 

Wood is made into paper by first converting it into pulp. Two pulping 
methods are used, one mechanical and the other by cooking with chemicals. 
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The two varieties of pulp are 
washed thoroughly, screened, 
combined and beaten in 
these huge vats, and the 
mixture—99.5 p.c. water— 
is pumped to the paper 
MacHING. ~. oF. 


The mechanical process produces groundwood pulp, which is exactly what 
its name implies. Wood is reduced to fibre by pressing against large revolv- 
ing grindstones. Hence large quantities of power are required. The yield of 
groundwood or mechanical pulp approximates 97 p.c. of the weight of the 
wood. z 


In the chemical process small chips of wood, about 3” in length, are 
cooked at high temperature and under pressure in a chemical liquor. The 
cooking, requiring several hours, dissolves virtually everything in the wood 
other than the cellulose. The yield of pulp is therefore reduced to from 45 
to 50 p.c. of the weight of the wood. Three such chemical pulping processes 
are employed to produce sulphite, sulphate, or soda pulp which obtain their 
names from the acid or alkali employed in the cooking. Paper is made from 
pulp which, thinly spread in water, travels on a wide stream on what is 
known as the wet end of the machine. As it moves ahead the water is sucked 
from the pulp, which then passes over a series of heated revolving drums in the 
dry end of the machine where the paper emerges. Thus the paper is the 
result of a process of felting and drying the cellulose fibres of the original 
wood. Machine speeds vary with design as well as the type and weight of the 
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paper made. Some machines produce newsprint at the rate of 1,500 feet a 
minute. About 250 tons of water may be used to produce one ton of paper. 

The type or mixture of pulp employed determines the character of the 
paper produced. Newsprint, the paper used in newspapers, is composed of 
about 85 p.c. groundwood and 15 p.c. unbleached sulphite pulp. Bleached 
sulphite pulp is the raw material from which is made the better grades of 
paper, including book, bond, writing and tissue. When manufactured for use 
as the raw material for rayon, cellophane, photographic film, nitro-cellulose, 
and plastics, it is known as “dissolving pulp”. Sulphate, or kraft pulp, in 
its unbleached form is used to produce wrapping and bag papers, container 
boards, and other products in which strength is the prime requisite. When 
bleached this pulp is used to manufacture white printing, tissue, tag, envelope, 
and other papers and products in which strength is also essential. Soda pulp is 
made by pulping short-fibred, broadleaved species such as poplar but rela- 
tively small quantities are produced in Canada. The raw material of paper- 
board may include anything from waste paper and pulp screenings (the pulp 
rejected for paper manufacture), to the finest grades of chemical pulp. Its 
components vary with the quality and type desired. Canada produces also 
some pulp made from rags and other fibrous material. Rag pulp goes into the 
highest grades of paper. eae Ss 

Virtually all papers and paperboards made fo-day’ contain ingredients 


other than cellulose fibres. Before the pulp goes to the paper machine, dye is - 


added to produce the colour desired. A filler such as china clay, or a size 
such as rosin, or both, may also be added—filler to improve printability, 
opacity, and appearance; size to increase resistance to penetration by liquids. 
To improve the surface of some high-grade papers and paperboards, the 
finished sheet is coated by spreading a mixture of mineral matter, adhesives, 
waxes, or waterproofing agents on the surface of the sheet. 


* The Industry During the War and 
Its Present Economic Position 

During the earlier years of the Second World War, the manufacture of 
wood-pulp and paper increased substantially. Production of pulp for manu- 
facturing nitro-cellulose, explosives, rayon for parachutes, self-sealing gaso- 
line tanks, and other war purposes was essential to victory. In addition, forty 
countries relied on Canada for their wartime newsprint supply. In one year 
alone, Canadian paperboard boxes carried 4,500,000 tons of goods, saving 
2,000,000,000 feet of lumber for other urgent war needs, as well as weight and 
space aboard ship. 

Pulpwood production in the six years of war was more than one-third 
greater than the average of 1935-39 years. By 1941 pulp exports to Britain 
and the United States had doubled the 1939 figure and average pulp exports 
during 1941-45 were more than double the 1939 level. From 1939 to, 1941 
newsprint output rose from 2,900,000 to 3,500,000 tons, and the total 


production of other papers and paperboard during the same period increased 
by 49 p.c. 
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In the paper machine the water is quickly removed by gravity, suction and pressing as the 
pulp fibres knit into paper. It then passes over a long series of steam-heated cylinders 
for smoothing and drying. ....... 


This record has been fairly well maintained in spite of later restrictions in the 
use of hydro-electric power: moreover, the industry faced a manpower 


problem since 12,000 men, about one-third of the normal working force at the 


mills, enlisted in the Armed Forces. 


The Economic Position of the Pulp and Paper Industry.—The industry is 
one of the larger contributors to the public purse in Canada. During the war 
years, it paid in taxes of all kinds an estimated sum of $200,000,000. But the 
extent to which the industry contributes to the national welfare cannot be 
assessed on the basis of direct taxation only. Its operations create vast addi- 
tional sources of government revenue. These include the hydro-electric facili- 
ties created to meet the power requirements of the industry; more than 
$300,000,000 paid out annually in wages, purchases, and capital expenditures ; 
an outbound freight traffic alone involving the movement of 500 freight cars 
fiaily ; and converting industries ranging from the publishing trades to the 
manufacture of cartons, plastics, and rayons. 

Aside from the sums paid to the Federal Treasury, the industry makes 
equally large contributions to Provincial Governments and municipalities. It is 
estimated that payments of this nature exceeded $16,000,000 in 1944, a figure 
which includes stumpage dues. 

The pulp and paper industry uses the products and services of other 
Canadian industries on a wide scale—from agriculture to insurance and from 
retailing to railroading, all branches of the national economy derive revenues 
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yr benefits from pulp and paper operations. The industry is a larger buyer 
of goods and services than any other manufacturing industry in Canada. The 
1944 purchases of the industry were as follows :-— 


Value 
of 
Purchases 
ranspontatiom, (1943) we. jorceeseoe ab pememeerey-yonetretest Senn Hyena erarenene 70,583,835 
Ghemicalsvand millkstp plies 2... pee ween etter ree ti 34 , 632 , 307 
1 EM G2 bea aera DLE a Ih ii MMe ed ari nee ween A wi WNL li dahon smi raen ch ice. aa 21,628,321 
ESLECERICL EY career ae eo ee ch eee eee 15,730,521 
Hibresand) fibresstOCktcc eis eeea te ees) cen ceca treme tenet 6,634,596! 
Purchaseds pul pwOOd sree itr e uses) tee epee tat 19 ,000 ,0002 
Foods 4i estimate) ac cscs eco en scae ote Sener ee ie ose sore 6,780,000 
Modder 94 vestimate) sccic.tocgs seteouse clansmen con! ear 1,250,000 
MO TALS PURCHASES wets ter tannin entre re reste cnete 176,239,580 
1 Does not include purchases of wood-pulp by paper mills. 2 Kstimate. 


The wage bill of those cutting this wood is included in the estimated 
$75,000,000 received by woods workers. 


Employment.—About 220,000 Canadians receive pay from the pulp and 
paper industry, which means that at least half a million Canadians directly 
depend, in whole or in part, on the industry for their livelihood. The sums 
paid to workers run to an estimated $155,000,000 annually. Employees in the 
mills including administrative employees received $80,500,000 in 1945, and 
workers in the woods an estimated $75,000,000. In 1945, in the mills alone, 
the industry employed 39,996 people. In addition, the industry provides work 
for another 180,000 workers in the woods. Except in British Columbia, woods 
workers are employed chiefly on a seasonal basis. 


Domestic Trade.—While the industry is the largest exporter of manufac- 
tured goods in Canada, the products that it manufactures for home con- 
sumption loom large in the domestic trade picture. In addition to supplying 
Canadian needs for pulp and newsprint, the industry also supplies the Cana- 
dian market with most of its books and writing, wrapping and tissue papers, 
and its paperboard, wallboard, and building and miscellaneous papers. Most 
of the newsprint and pulp made for sale move abroad. Other papers and 
paperboard are also exported, but primarily these are manufactured for, and 
sold on, the domestic market. 

The magnitude of Canadian exports of pulp and newsprint tends to over- 
~ shadow the extent of production for domestic needs. This part of the industry 
is, in fact, one of the outstanding manufacturing groups in Canada with a 
combined production in 1945 of approximately $90,000,000. The following 
figures for the year 1945 show the relationship between the industry’s domestic 
and its export trade: 


P oe ess Paper 
Gross value of production..............+4- $ 398,804,515 282,837,614 
EGR POLUS nui aes, eaten! tede UatelerensretckataMemeconeas eleeer's $ 309,066,903 203 ,011 ,992 
AVAILABLE FOR DoMESTIC MARKET....$ 89,737,612 79 ,825 ,622 
Percentage retained for domestic use...... 22°5 28-3 


In addition to paper made domestically, Canada, in 1945, imported paper 
valued at $13,376,067 of which $3,179,737 covered paper goods; much of the 
remainder consisted of special papers for specific purposes. 
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On the basis of per capita consumption of paper, Canada ranks second 
only to the United States, the largest consumer in the world. The high paper 
consumption is one measure of the standard of living on this continent. The 
standard of living and the concentration of population are the two chief factors 
governing consumption. The proportionately smaller urban population in Can- 
ada partly explains the difference in the consumption rates of the two countries. 


Export Trade—The level of domestic trade, the national income and the 
standard of living in Canada depend largely on the flow of Canadian exports 
abroad. During the fifteen years from 1927 to 1941, pulp and paper accounted 
. for from 14 to 24 p.c. of total value of Canadian exports. From 1920 to 1941 
pulp and paper exports were never less than one-eighth of total exports. 

Because of the mounting munitions production, during the war years, 
pulp and paper occupied a less dominant position in the export picture. 
Nevertheless, from 1943-45, pulp and paper comprised 8-78, 8-11 and 9-60 p.c., 
respectively, of total Canadian exports. With the return to peace, the industry 
has begun to climb back to its position as Canada’s largest single exporter. 
During the first six months of 1946, the value of pulp and paper exports were 
some 17 p.c. of total Canadian exports. 

In the twenty years between the two wars, the dollar level of Canadian 
export trade closely paralleled the ups and downs in the value of Canadian 
exports of pulp and paper. Total pulp and paper exports, from 1920-40, 
exceeded $3,000,000,000. 

On the basis of its value, over the past twenty years about 75 p.c. of 
Canadian paper production has moved abroad. Of the pulp produced for sale, 
more than 85 p.c. is estimated to have been exported. The percentage of 
dollar value of paper exports to total exports of pulp and paper products varied 
between 61-7 p.c. and 82-1 p.c. over the period 1926-45. 

During the war years, other nations exporting pulp and paper were cut 
off from their markets and Canada accounted for far more than half the total 
newsprint produced in the world. Even before the War, Canada accounted for 
three out of every eight newspaper.pages printed throughout the world. 
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Pulp and Total Domestic P.C. of 
Paper Exports of | Exports to 
Exports Canada Total 
$ $ 

97,168,278! -1,235,958 ,483 7-861 
163,127,988! 1,268,014,533 12-86! 
108,644,620 800 , 149,296 13-58 
115,863,742 880,408 , 645 13-16 
140,798,453 1,002,401,467 14-05 
139,491,469 1,029,699 ,449 13°55 
154,555,951 1,239,554,207 12-47 
173,491,635 1,261,241,525 13-76 
176,633,728 1,210,596,998 14-59 
192,771,615 1,339,409,562 14-39 
198,287,106 1,152,416,330 17-21 
177,590,222 863,683,761 20-56 
141,170,685 587,653,440 24-02 
105 ,253 ,603 489 ,883,112 21-48 
95,750,769 529 ,449 ,529 18-08 
113,078,565 649 ,314, 236 17-42 
121,667,321 724,977,459 16:78 
142,108,123 937,824,933 15%05 
177,979,899 997 ,366,918 17-84 
140,603,514 837,583,917 16-79 
155,127,766 924,926,104 16-77 
231,809,675 1,178,954,420 19-66 
262,081,761 1,621,003,175 16-17 
253,104,957 2,363,773,296 10-71 
260,838,237 2,971,475,277 8-78 
278,853,306. 3,439,953,165 8-11 
309 066,903 3,218,330,353 9-60 


1Calculated for calendar years from fiscal-year figures. 


As early as 1913 Canada led the world with exports of 256,661 tons of 


newsprint. By 1945 her exports 
amounted to 3,058,946 tons. 
pre-war years are as follows :— 


were nearly twelve times greater and 


World comparisons of newsprint exports in 


Tons Exported 


1913 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Canadak--..snees: 256,661 2,993,089 3, Wa 240 2,424,655 2,658,723 
inland. seeeen ote Te DAS aod 7,032 21,503 "394, "550 349, "5941 
Newfoundland..... 49,755 312,879 ue 406 323,724 

Sweden amen sce 67,938 198,503 222.851 178 , 256 154, 8001 
INOrWAayvenmeeice noe 108 ,507 170,556 195,403 166,058 184,742 
Germanven soe caer 75,761 1833921 217-951 145,507 120,146! 
United Kingdom 105,153 86,182 63,472 63,025 36,5921 
IAUSETlacm ees 14,855 41,769 61,991 52,664 2 

al eN ovis n Mea ono 8 S270 40 , 203 40,811 44,961 75,192 


1 Incomplete year. 


2 Not available. 


The chief market for Canadian newsprint and pulp is in the United 
States. Prior to the War this market alone absorbed about 82 p.c. of the pulp 


exports and 80 p.c. of the newsprint 


exports. In 1945 the United States took 


76 p.c. of pulp exports and 83 p.c. of newsprint exports. 
Of the total exports of paper of $203,000,000 in 1945 newsprint accounted 


for $179,500,000. 


Paperboards and pulpboards accounted for $8,500,000, 


wrapping paper for $3,800,000, and book and writing $3,900,000. The remain- 
ing exports covered other papers of various types. 


In the export of pulp in peacetime, Canada did not occupy the same 


dominant position as in newsprint. 


The following figures, published by the 


United States Pulp Producers Association, reveal the pre-war position :— 


ee 
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Tons Exported 


1937 1938 1939 
2.913 ;616"" 25184338146 2508, 115 
1,620,295 1,391,640 1,431,212 

870,716 554 ,038 705 ,516 

723,516 565 , 766 606 ,039 
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By 1945 Canadian pulp exports had doubled and were then 1,434,527 tons 
valued at $106,054,911. 

In 1943, the latest year for which statistics are available, the sums 
invested in the operating mills of the pulp and paper industry stood at $667,- 
458,143. This figure excludes such substantial assets as investments in timber 
limits, hydro-electric developments, wholly or partly owned subsidiaries, or 
in other enterprises. This investment in mills is distributed as follows :— 


Value P.C, of Total 


DUC DEON oi. ict Re Let Pe cashes ice enia rene $352 ,925 ,347 53 
(OyON GSD Peters eae nerds La hos Roo sat Spee 5 eee ete 188,668,105 28 
Brttersha Columbia. eee eae rere eae Salome 59,288 , 302 9 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Manitoba...... 66,576,389 10 

CPOPAES Ga wee eee center re ee eee eae 667,458,143 100 


Before the Second World War, the capital invested in pulp and paper 
was greater than that invested in the next six leading industries combined. 
In 1943, despite the vast sums spent by the Government for war production, the 
capital invested in the pulp and paper industry was still more than 32 p.c. greater 
than that of the next of the leading industries. , 


ised 4 | * The Outlook 


if 
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To-day there is an urgent need throughout the world for pulp and paper 
products of all kinds. Pulp, formerly used merely for paper, is in increasing 
demand as a raw material for the fabrication of rayon, cellophane, plastics, 
building and packaging materials, and many other products. 

The main wood sources of the world lie in the forests of U.S.S.R., 
Brazil, United States, Canada and Scandinavia. In the United States, pulp 
and paper consumption far exceeds that country’s production of pulpwood. 


Following the reconstruction period, Scandinavia will naturally turn to filling 


the large demands of the European countries. No extensive development of 
the industry in Brazil appears imminent. Considerable increase in pulp and 
paper production in Russia could be absorbed within that country. Thus, it is 
apparent that, at any rate for some time to come, the task of supplying a 
major portion of world pulp and paper demand must fall to Canada. In meet- 
ing this need, the pulp and paper industry can contribute in no small measure 
to the stability of the Canadian economy, particularly in ete years that lie 
immediately ahead. 

During the first nine months of 1946 the newsprint mills in Canada have 
operated at over 95 p.c. of estimated capacity and at about 100 p.c. for the other 
three months. The output of newsprint for 1946 will reach an all-time record. 

With vast supplies of wood, streams to float the logs to the mills and abun- 
dant electric power for their conversion into pulp and paper, the resources of 
the industry are unsurpassed anywhere. And from these resources flows an 
essential commodity, a commodity which is the very currency of civilization. 
All these advantages and qualities would be meaningless, however, if the 
industry could not dispose of its products. So far as Canada is concerned, it 
is largely an export industry and as such must depend for its existence on its 
ability to secure and maintain export markets. 

Given a return to freer international trade, the industry can face the 
future with the assurance that results from long and successful experience 
in markets at home and abroad. 
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Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister 


ohn Bracken, 
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Canada’s Place 
in the British 


Commonwealth of Nations 


SPECIAL ARTICLE 


A NUMBER of historians, looking back on the history of the British Empire, 
have stated that there are three periods in its life and growth. The first British 
Empire, taking its rise in the early seventeenth century on the eastern coast 
of what is now the United States of America, was a colonial Empire of the 
older type common to Spain, Portugal, France and other States of Continental 
Europe. That Empire was abruptly extinguished, or at least summarily 
curtailed, by the American Revolution in 1776. | 


After the disruption of 1776, however, the British Empire was given a 
second chance. Out of the remnants of its old dominion, in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, and elsewhere, and out of the pioneering work of nineteenth century 
explorers, traders and administrators, a new and second British Empire came 
into existence. That Empire was based on British sea power, the undisputed 
supremacy of the British Navy throughout the oceans of the world. Its 

_ development was stimulated by the immense and rapid growth of interna- 
tional commerce, first in Britain and then in other manufacturing countries ; 
for, as an open-door Empire, it provided a market for all comers, and its 
maintenance was ensured by the fact that place was found in its institutions 
for the planting of the seed of liberty. This second British Empire reached 
the height of its power and of its development in the First World War of 
1914-18. 

And now a third British Empire has come into existence, new in its 
form, new in the conditions that it has to face within and without its borders, 
and new even in its name. For the British Empire of 1914 has now become 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Many people, including British subjects, would find it difficult to answer 
the question “What is the British Commonwealth of Nations?” To define 
the existing constitutional position is a much harder task than to explain how 
it has arisen. The British Commonwealth of Nations has often been described 
-as a unique family system of freely associated nations, equal in status though 
not in stature. This association of members is not a single State but a group 
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of States under a common monarch. This group of States has not pooled its 
possessions, has no central. government, no uniform system of money, no 
Commonwealth bank, no consolidated public debt. This group of States, now 
called the British Commonwealth of Nations, has not been created by logic 
or over-all planning but has grown gradually in accordance with the separate 
wills of its members, adapting its institutions and conventions to changing 
circumstances. 

During the course of its development, years have passed with little 
apparent change, but the careful observer could from time to time note signs 
indicating the developments that were taking place. Flexibility of structure 
is needed for the survival of political organisms, and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations has shown that it is able to grow and change with the 
times. The Commonwealth is now a fraternity of sovereign States, regularly 
informing and frequently consulting each other on certain aspects of their 
external policy and often co-operating on matters of mutual interest. Just 
as members of a family grow up and shape their own lives, and family ties 
become less evident in mature life, so has the British Empire grown up since 
1914 and become the present-day British Commonwealth of Nations. 


* Member States of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 


In answer to the question ‘“What States are members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations?”, the reply is “The United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa-and New Zealand”. They are, all six, 
autonomous States within the British Commonwealth. 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland.—The 
growth and expansion of the first and second British Empires and the present 
British Commonwealth of Nations are based on the development of the island 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. In 1603, by the union of the English 
and Scottish Crowns, Great Britain was constituted. The lordship of Ireland 
was united with the English Crown in the 13th century, and then followed 
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centuries of unrest which was heightened, rather than abated, by the Act of 
Union of 1800. The Union of Great Britain and Ireland was formally dis- 
solved in 1921 and, by the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921, Ireland was given the 
political status of a self-governing member of the Empire. The six north- 
eastern Irish counties of Ulster did not wish to take part in this arrangement 
and to-day Northern Ireland and Great Britain form the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom, in addition to being a partner with the other five 
sovereign States in the Commonwealth, is also the administrator of a great 
colonial Empire and of a number of mandated territories. During the past 
half-century there has been an increasing recognition in the United Kingdom 
of its responsibilities towards the colonial peoples in its widely scattered 
Empire whom it is pledged to train in the arts of self-government. This 
pledge also implies social and economic improvement without which self- 
government would be an impossibility. These United Kingdom possessions 
include almost every variety of human-kind, of religious creed and culture 
and, from the point of view of government, include communities at a number 
of different stages in their advance towards complete self-government. At 
the top of this scale of dependent territories is India, a constitutional anomaly, 
which is now actively planning its future status and may elect to remain a 
sovereign Member State of the British Commonwealth of Nations or may 
decide to withdraw from the Commonwealth. Apart from India, about 
63,000,000 natives live within the colonial Empire administered by the United 
Kingdom, and this Empire includes territories ranging from countries like 
Nigeria, which is four times as large in area as the United Kingdom, to tiny 
islands in the Pacific. Politically the United Kingdom has declared its aim 
to be to educate colonial peoples to govern themselves, and this aim has been 
incorporated in the Charter of the United Nations which states that the 
Members of the United Nations, in the non-self-governing territories under 
their administration, will develop self-government and take due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples. 


After the World War of 1914-18, the mandates system was instituted, 
under which the colonies that were taken from the defeated countries were 
entrusted to “advanced nations which . . . could best undertake this responsi- 
bility”. The mandates administered by the United Kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of Transjordan and Iraq, which have in the meantime become independent 
States, are now being transformed into trusteeships under the United Nations, 
with the United Kingdom as the administering authority. In these trustee- 
ships, progressive development towards self-government or independence will 
be promoted. 


Ireland.—Ireland is the political expression not of a young nation but of a 
very old nation. This Member Nation of the British Commonwealth comprises 
all of Ireland except the six northeastern counties which form part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Ireland and the United 
Kingdom are entirely different historically from the other members of the 
Commonwealth. All the other Member States have resulted from colonization 
by people mainly from the British Isles, but Ireland is an original member of 
the European family. Compulsory subjection to the English during the 16th 
and subsequent centuries, with the terrorism of the Cromwellian and other 
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measures, produced a hatred in Ireland for the English which led during the 
present century to years of bloodshed, brought to an end by the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty of 1921. 


Australia.—In Australia, immigration was small until about 1850, but by 
1855 the British colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and 
Tasmania had responsible governments. Here also federation seemed to be the 
solution of the wider problem of continental unity and union of the six States 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania and 


Western Australia into the Commonwealth of Australia was effected on ~ 


Jan. 1, 1901. 


New Zealand.—New Zealand had been the scene of missionary activity 
since early in the 19th century, but first regular settlers had not arrived till 
1839, and in 1840 the land was claimed for the British Crown. As the 19th 
century progressed, New Zealand acquired all the attributes of a self-governing 
colony, self-government being granted in 1852. It became the Dominion of 
New Zealand in 1907. 


South Africa—Australia and New Zealand were colonized by men and 
women from the British Isles, but South Africa, like Canada, had since its 
earliest days become the home of settlers of another race. In the 17th century, 
Dutch, and later French Huguenots, settled in South Africa. After 1814 British 
settlers began to arrive, and this invasion of the Boer way of life by English 
settlers led to the Boer War of 1899-1902. After the Boer surrender, the 
republics of the Transvaal and Orange Free State were given responsible 
government in 1907, and in 1910, Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony were consolidated into the Union of South Africa. 


Canada.—The British North America Act of 1867 united the Provinces 
of Canada (now Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia and New Brunswick into 
a federal union under the name of “Canada”. With astonishing rapidity, this 
federal union of the four provinces expanded geographically. In 1868, by the 
Rupert’s Land Act, Canada acquired the vast territories of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which stretched over most of the north and west of what is now 
Canada. Out of this territory were carved the Provinces of Manitoba which 
entered federation in 1870, and Saskatchewan and Alberta which entered in 
1905. In 1871 the Province of British Columbia was admitted and in 1873 
Prince Edward Island. In 1895 Canada took over the islands of the Arctic 
Archipelago. Thus the outline which Canada now presents on the map was 


established 38 years after the initial federation of the four provinces. Canada _ 


is the largest in area and the second most populous of the Member States of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. In order to gain some idea of its size, 
it has been estimated that if Canada could be turned over, using the Atlantic 
seaboard as the hinge, it would stretch across the north Atlantic, the British 
Isles, France, Germany and part of the U.S.S.R. 

From the constitutional point of view, the year 1867 is a dividing line 
between two periods in Canada’s history. In the first period, 1763-1867, the 
outstanding achievement was the winning of responsible government in 1848, 
whereby the executive branch of the Government is responsible to the local 
elected legislature. In 1867, Canada was self-governing in respect of her 
domestic affairs, though the Parliament of the United Kingdom retained the 
power to enact laws extending to Canada and the right to disallow certain 
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Canadian legislation. At the time of Canadian federation, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment took no part in foreign affairs, for the United Kingdom was responsible 
for the foreign policy of the whole British Empire. However, from 1867 to 
the present day the bounds of Canadian autonomy have been gradually enlarged 
and Canada now has complete control over its internal and external policies. 


_ The growth of Canada to full nationhood and this gradual widening of the 
bounds of Canadian autonomy were greatly accelerated during and in the period 
immediately following the War of 1914-18. In 1917 the Imperial War Con- 
ference recognized the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice 
in foreign policy. With Canada leading in the demand, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and India obtained separate representation at the 
Peace Conference, and as a sign of their new nationhood they became original 
members of the League of Nations in their own right. 


By 1926 it was evident that the constitutional theory of the British Empire 
kad not kept pace with constitutional practice. As a result of this discrepancy, 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 took as its main objective the task of bringing 
the theory up to the point where it corresponded with the facts. The 1926 Con- 
ference Report, known as the Balfour Report, summarized and restated the 
customs that had recently been established, and gave them unquestioned accept- 
ance and authority. It also served as a formal announcement to other nations 
that the British Commonwealth of Nations of 1926 was no longer the British 
Empire of 1914, or even of 1919, but that it had been transformed, and the 
Commonwealth wished the world clearly to understand the nature of the new 
organization with which it had now to deal. The most far-reaching and com- 
prehensive paragraph of the 1926 Balfour Report was that which declared the 
equality in status of all the self-governing units of the Commonwealth. 


They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic, 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
.... Every self-governing member of the Empire is now the master of its 
destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is subject to no compulsion what- 
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ever. ... The British Empire is not founded upon negations. It depends 

essentially, if not formally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are its life- 

blood. Free co-operation is its instrument. 

The 1931 Statute of Westminster which formalized the recommendations 
of the Balfour Report removed whatever remaining limitations there were on 
the sovereignty of the Member States of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
{t was also definitely understood that if any Member Nations of the Common- 
wealth did not participate in the making of a treaty they would not be bound 
by its provisions. Moreover, the issue of Full Powers to plenipotentiaries from 
each unit in the Commonwealth was to be made only on the advice of the 
individual Governments, although some units might authorize the plenipo- 
tentiary from the part chiefly concerned to act on their behalf. 


* Organization of the 


Government of Canada — 


The Canadian federal union, established by the British North America Act 
of 1867, was a plan whereby cultural and local loyalties could be preserved 
and reconciled with the political strength and solidarity of the whole. The vital 
core of a federal constitution is the division of legislative powers between the 
Federal Government and the Provincial Governments. Under the Canadian 
federal system, the subjects coming within the power of the provinces are 
enumerated, and include such things as the control over education, the adminis- 
tration of justice, municipal institutions, the establishment and maintenance of 
prisons, hospitals and charitable institutions and control over the public lands 
of the province. A power of direct taxation to raise revenue for provincial 
purposes was also given to the provinces. The Federal Government was given 
power to make laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada in 
relation to all matters not assigned exclusively to the provinces, and the Federal 
Government also has unlimited powers of taxation. However, the interpretation 
placed upon the British North America Act by the Privy Council has had 
the effect of narrowing the powers of the Federal Government, except in times 
of grave national emergency, and enlarging the powers of the provinces. 

The Government of Canada which is modelled on that of Great Britain 
consists of three branches—the Legislature or Parliament, the Executive and 
the Judiciary. ) 

Parliament consists of the Governor General, the Senate and the House 
of Commons. The House of Commons, under the redistribution legislation* 
drafted in 1946, will have a membership of 255, made up as follows: Quebec, 73; 
Ontario, 83; Nova Scotia, 13; New Brunswick, 10; Prince Edward Island, 4; 
Manitoba, 16; Saskatchewan, 20; Alberta, 17; British Columbia, 18; Yukon, 
1. Members of the House of Commons are elected by the people for the dura- 
tion of the Parliament, which must not be longer than five years. Members 
of the Senate, numbering 96, are not elected, but appointed for life nominally by 


* The First Session of the Twentieth Parliament of Canada requested the United 
Kingdom Government to amend Section 51 of the B.N.A. Act to provide the above- 
mentioned increase in membership. This has been done but no further action was 
taken at the 1946 Session of the Canadian Parliament. 
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the Governor General, actually by the Prime Minister. The Governor General, 
appointed by the King on the advice of the Canadian Government, has a five- 
year term of office, and acts only on the advice of his Cabinet. 

At the head of the Cabinet is the Prime Minister, who chooses his col- 
leagues and whose resignation carries with it their resignations also. Most 
of the members of the Cabinet head administrative departments of government 
and all but one or two are members of the House of Commons. The others 
are members of the Senate. They are all members of the political party which 
has the support of the majority in the House of Commons. This arrangement, 
whereby members of the Cabinet serve as heads of administrative departments 
and also hold seats in the House of Commons, has the advantages that the 
Executive is able to guide the course of legislation and especially to control 
the voting of public money, and that the legislature is able to compel Cabinet 
Ministers to defend from day to day every act of the Executive and to resign 
if they lose the support of a majority of the House of Commons. 


The third element in the Government of Canada is the Judiciary. Since 
1875 Canada has had at Ottawa a Supreme Court which, except in those cases 
where leave is granted to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
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at Westminster, acts as a final court of appeal for Canada. The provincial 
courts come, so far as their constitution is concerned, under the jurisdiction 
of the provinces, but the judges of the high provincial courts are appointed 
by the Canadian Government and procedure in criminal law is regulated by 
the Parliament of Canada. Judges may be removed from the bench only on 
the passage of an address by the Senate and the House of Commons. 

In the provinces, government is conducted along the same general lines as 
at Ottawa, the seat of the Canadian Government. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
each province is the representative of the Crown and is appointed by the Cana- 
dian Government for a term of five years. The provinces, with the exception 
of Quebec, have one legislative body known as the Legislative Assembly, whose 
members are elected by popular vote. Quebec still retains a second legislative 
body, corresponding to the Senate, known as the Legislative Council, the mem- 
bers of which are appointed for life. In the provinces, the Executive takes 
the form of Executive Councils, which perform functions parallel to those of 
the Cabinet at Ottawa. Law enforcement in the provinces is primarily the 
responsibility of the Provincial Attorneys General, and the provincial courts 
are organized and regulated by provincial legislation. While the judges in 
these courts are appointed by the Federal Government, police magistrates and 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Provincial Governments. 


* Canada’s International Relations 


When the Department of External Affairs was set up in 1909, Canadian 
representation abroad was confined to a High Commissioner at London (since 
1880) and an Agent General in France (since 1882), neither of whom possessed 
diplomatic status. Canada’s negotiations with foreign powers were conducted 
by the British Foreign Office with Canadian Ministers or officials occasionally 
taking part in the negotiations. It is true that there were Canadian officials 
abroad serving as trade commissioners and immigration agents, but they 
represented individual Departments of the Federal Government, and did not 
represent the Government of Canada. 

In 1909 no special significance was attached to the appearance of the new 
Department of External Affairs, and its early years were ones of quiet and 
inconspicuous development. During the War of 1914-18 it was found advisable 
for the Canadian Government to establish « Canadian War Mission at Washing- 
ton, and the success of this Mission lecdl to the announcement in 1920 that 
Canada was to have a Diplomatic Mission there. A Canadian delegation 
attended the Peace Conference at Versailles, and Canada became one of the 
original members of the League of Nations. 

In 1926 the Canadian Legation was opened at Washington and shortly 
afterwards the United States appointed its first Minister to Canada. In the 
meantime, a Canadian had been appointed to take charge of the Canadian 
Advisory Office at Geneva. 

After the Imperial Conference of 1926, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, rather than the Governor General, became the formal channel of com- 
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munication between the Government of Canada and the Government of tine 
United Kingdom. As a result of this new arrangement, the United Kingdom 
Government appointed in 1927 their first High Commissioner at Ottawa. 

In 1928 a Canadian Minister to France was appointed and in 1929 a 
Canadian Legation was opened at Tokyo. In 1937 a Canadian Minister was 
sent to Belgium, who also served as Canadian Minister to the Netherlands. 

In September 1939, Canada, as befitting its advancement in nationhood 
in the quarter-century between the wars, issued a declaration of war on Ger- 
many separate from that of the United Kingdom. The day after this declaration 
(Sept. 10, 1939), it was announced that the Canadian Government would send 
High Commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. 

At the present time, the Canadian Government, in addition to having High 
Commissioners in all the Member States of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, has a High Commissioner in Newfoundland; Canadian Ambassadors 
in the United States, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, France, Greece, 
Mexico, Peru and U.S.S.R.; Canadian Ministers in Cuba, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Luxembourg, and Norway; Consuls General in New York, Lisbon, 
and Venezuela, and a Vice-Consul in Portland, Maine. A Canadian Military 
Mission to Germany was set up at Berlin in January 1946, and a Canadian 
Liaison Mission was sent to Tokyo in the autumn of 1946. 


Canada House, London, England, decorated for Victory Week celebrations. 


Population 


* Population 


A LTHOUGH Canada is the largest country in the Americas, yet, due to her 
topography and surface characteristics, she is not capable of supporting an over- 
all population as dense as her size would imply. Certain areas such as the St. 
Lawrence Valley, parts of the Maritimes and the coastal plains of the Pacific 
are exceedingly fertile and situated in latitudes that invite a vigorous population 
growth but, by and large, these areas are limited in extent and widely separated 
from one another. Vast areas are suited only to the growing of timber or are 
economically valuable as potential sources of mineral wealth. In either case, 
the permanent settlement in such areas will be of very limited proportions. 

When Canada’s first census was taken in 1666 to measure the advance- 
ment made by this French colony since the founding of Quebec 58 years 
earlier, it was found that there were 3,215 inhabitants. About one hundred 
years later, that population, settled along the shores of the St. Lawrence River 
with its western outpost at Montreal, had increased to about 70,000; what is 
now the Maritime Provinces had another 20,000. The coming of the United 
Empire Loyalists and their settlement in the Eastern Townships and along 
the Upper St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario and the Niagara Peninsula in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, opened up new areas and Canada began the 
nineteenth century with a population of probably 300,000. 

The year 1851 marks the beginning of the regular decennial census, so 
that there is a regular measure of population growth in Canada over the past 
90 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, and 
the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Con- 
federation, from 1871 to 1881, there was a spurt, but the population of Canada 
as a whole showed a very significant drop in its rate of increase during the 
years from 1891 to 1900. The last half of the nineteenth century was charac- 


terized by large numbers of immigrant arrivals, by a large outward movement 


from the country mainly of immigrant population, and by the movement of 
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native population from the more thickly settled parts of Quebec and the Mari- 
times to other parts of the country where the population was more thinly 
distributed. : 
But it is within the first decade of the present century that the most 
spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. The 
cutstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. 
The unorganized southern stretch of the Northwest Territories, ceded to the 
Dominion soon after Confederation, had been tapped and traversed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway between 1875 and 1885. But, though the western 
population had roughly doubled in each of the decades ended 1881, 1891 and 
1901, it was only with the discovery of the wheat-growing potentialities of 
the prairies and the launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 
1900 that western settlement became a factor of first importance. In the 
decade 1901-11 immigration exceeded 1,800,000 and, though at least a third 
of these were lost to Canada, it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. 
which the total population registered in that period and which was larger 
than the relative growth of any other country during the same period. The 
movement was continued in the first three years of the second decade of the 
century after which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a 


' new and wholly unexpected turn. Nevertheless, Canada’s relative gain for 


that decade was again among the largest in the world. 

Since the War of 1914-18, immigration has never reached anything like 
its former levels and during the depression years of the 1930’s it was still 
further restricted by Government regulations as well as by economic necessity. 
The population increase in the decade 1921-31 amounted to 18-1 p.c. and in 
the decade 1931-41 to 10-9 p.c. During the latest decade, and even to some 
extent in the previous one, the trend of growth has on the whole come back 
from the west to the east though the percentage increase in British Columbia 
in these two decades was higher than in any other province. 

The trend towards urban life in Canada is very striking. Early in the 
second half of the nineteenth century signs of an increase in the small urban 
proportion were beginning to be seen, and with the expansion of manufactur- 
ing industries and the increasing ease of transportation and communication, 
that proportion grew continuously. In 1871, 19:6 p.c. of the population were 
urban dwellers, in 1901. 37-5 p.c., in 1921 49-5 p.c. and in 1941 54-3. The 
great advance of employment during the war years in the larger cities of 
Canada is evidence of the drain from country to city that has taken place since 
the 1941 Census. 

Canadians do not form a compact group like the many European nations, 


- but are a collection of diverse races moulding themselves into a nation that takes 


its pattern from the land of their adoption. At the time of Confederation, the 
largest individual British racial group was Irish, and the Irish and Scottish 
together. outnumbered the English by almost two to one. After 1881 the 
Ienglish predominated and the Scottish moved to second place after 1911. By 
the time of the 1941 Census, the numerical strength of the principal racial 
stocks was in the following order: French, English, Scottish, Irish, German, 
Ukrainian, Scandinavian, Netherlander, Jewish and Polish. Canada is offi- 
cially bilingual, and the 1941 Census revealed 1,474,000 people speaking both 
official languages, while 7,735,000 spoke English only and 2,182,000 spoke 
French only. 
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CANADIAN CITIES TAKE ON THE GRACES OF MATURITY 


During 1946, two of Canada’s eastern cities—Kingston and Hamilton— 
attained their 100th birfhday, and the western terminus of Vancouver 
was not far behind in celebrating the 60th year of its foundation. 
All three have realized the predictions of the loyal and courageous 
pioneers who, long before these centres were first incorporated as 
cities, laid the framework for them and established their. place in 
Canadian history. 


In early Cana- 
dian history, 
Kingston won 
for herself a 
proud place. 
At the eastern 
end of Lake 
Ontario, she 
held a strategic 
position _ and 
was the key to 
the defences of 
Upper Canada. 
Between 184] 
and 1844 she 
was the capita! 
of United Can- 
ada. Though 
Kingston _ still 
retains her mili- 
tary aspect, she 
is also a cathe- 
dral city and an 
educational 
centre of some 
importance. 


Hamilton keeps 
green in La 
Salle Park the 
memory of La 
Salle and his 
band of intre- 
pid explorers 
who, in 1669, 
entered what. is 
now the Ham- 
ilton Harbour. 
The city is now 
(after Montreal 
and Toronto), 
the third indus- 
trial and com- 
mercial centre 
of the Domi- 
nion, 


Vancouver, the magnet “at the end of the rainbow”, has almost fabulous attractions for 
young and old alike. She is in every sense a melting-pot where west meets east. 
The city has made a spectacular growth during the sixty years of its incorporaticn. 
The top photograph shows the site of the city in1844 and below, from approximately 
the same viewpoint, is the Vancouver of to-day. In 1941 Vancouver ranked third 
(after Montreal and Toronto) in regard to population. 


Population Statistics 


The following tables give a picture of the Canadian population from 
various angles at the time of the 1941 Census. In the space available in this 
publication, the subject of population can be dealt with only very summarily. 
Again, the 1941 Census is now so removed from actual experience that the 
figures do not reflect current conditions in post-war Canada. Estimates of the 
population for 1942-45 are given at p. 54. 


The student who is interested in obtaining more detailed information 
from Census sources, is referred to the latest edition of the Canada Year Book 
available in all public libraries and in the larger school libraries. Such aspects 
ot population as mother tongue, school attendance, citizenship, internal 
migration, households, housing and families are there dealt with in sufficient 
detail for the average student. Occupations and earnings of the people are 
treated in the Appendix to the 1943-44 Year Book at pp. 1062-1073. 
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Population of Canada, Census Years 1891-1941, with Density, 1941 


Note.—The figures for certain censuses are not altogether comparable but the qualifi- 
cations are for the most part technical and are given in detail in the Census volumes and in 
the Canada Year Book. 


Province| Land Population Persons 
or Area in per 
Terri- 6g a i ee eee make 
tory Miles 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 ioae 
| oy Oe ean 2,184) 109,078] 103,259 93,728 88,615 88 ,038 95,047| 43-52 
NES ores 20,743} 450,396] 459,574] 492,338] 523,837| 512,846] 577,962] 27-86 
NBS es 27,473] 321,263} 331,120] 351,889] 387,876] 408,219] 457,401] 16-65 


Que.....} 523,860)1,488,535]1,648, 898/2 ,005,776|2,360,510|2,874,662/3,331,882 6-36 
Ont.....} 363,282/2,114,321/2,182,947/2,527,292|2,933 ,662|3,431,683/3,787,655} 10-43 


Man....} 219,723} 152,506) 255,211] 461,394] 610,118] 700,139] 729,744 3°32 
Haskin... | | 2575900 a 91,279} 492,432) 757,510) 921,785] 895,992] ©3-77 
Alta....| 248,800 == 73,022} 374,295} 588,454) 731,605] 796,169 3:20 
1s Ceca dl | SERA AS 98,173} 178,657) 392,480} 524,582} 694,263] 817,861 2-28 
Yukon,.| 205,346 = 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 0-02 
N.W.T..|1, 253,438 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 0-01 


—————_———— |_| [| SO 


Canada/3, 462, 103/4, 833 ,239/5,371,315|/7, 206, 643/8,787,9491| 10,376,786) 11,506,655 3-32 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1931 and 1941 


1931 1941 Numerical Increases 
Province or Territory 1931-41 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Prince Edward Island.. 67 ,653 20,385 70,707 24,340 3,054]; - 3,955 
INOVaySCOtA hate oc cn. 281,192 231,654 310,422 267,540 29,230) 35,886 
New Brunswick....... 21D 219 128,940 313,978 143,423 34,699} 14,483 
QOuebee@ne matin sts 5 Sites 1,061,056) 1,813,606] 1,222,198] 2,109,684 161,142} 296,078 
Ontariost<. 2 tae tories -1,335,691] 2,095,992] 1,449,022) 2,338,633 113,331] 242,641 
Manitoba. ccs ea sso: 384,170} 315,969} 407,871 321,873 23,701; 5,904 
Saskatchewan......... 630, 880 290,905 600, 846 295,146] —30,034 4,241 
PADEEL Aric « boat areas 453,097} 278,508} 489,583) 306,586 36,486] _ 28,078 
British Columbia...... 299 ,524 394,739 374,467 443 , 394 74,943} 48,655 
MAUR. oo Cane <i 2,870 1,360 3,117 1,797 247 437 

Northwest Territories. . 9,316 Nil 12,028 Nil 2ehi2 = 
Canada‘w.-- sae ss 4,804,728) 5,572,058) 5,254,239) 6,252,416] 449,511] 680,358 


Urban Centres Having over 20,000 Inhabitants in 1941, Census Years 


1901-194] 
Populations 
Urban Centre and Province ——_. 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Montreals/Onessacaente cer ene 325,653 490,504 618,506 818,577 903 ,007 
Greater Momtrealls.: snes noe ee — — = 023,158") 1 139-021 
TEoronto7vOnet.. oe aoe ee 218,504 381, 833 521,893 631,207 667 ,457 
Greatetsloronto.s. som eanten ce — — — 810,467 900,491 
Vancouver,t bart, 2.4 earner: 29,432 120,847 163,220 246,593 215303 
Greater Vancouver........... — —— — 308 , 340 351,491 
Winnipes. Manis eis 42,340 136,035 179,087 218,785 221,960 
Greater Winnipeg............ — = = 284,295 290,540 
Hamilton Ont scrote ie hawt 52,634 81,969 114,151 155,547 166,337 
Gtesten Hamilton:: a5". . =s.ceh = —_ — 163,710 176,110 
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Urban Centres Having over 20,000 Inhabitants in 1941, Census hears 
1901-41—concluded 


Populations 
Urban Centre and Province © |—O —’2— — —____-ava_acaw 
1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

Octawa> Ons. sce ay eek 64,226 87,062 107 , 843 126,872 154,951 

Greater Ottawaieue ina — — — 175,988 2152022 
Ouebec; Quer. He paiivs eles enn 68, 840 78,118 95,193 130,594 150,757 

Greater Quebec .3. 02.354 2.6: = = — 172 Ou 200,814 
WARIO SOI OU Cee cots kitts eens 15,198 23,433 55935 98,179 105,311 

Greater VW illGdsSOleee eee eee — = — 110,385 121,112 
adimoniton. Alta... peckenpee one 4,176 31,064 58,821 79,197 93,817 
CalvagySAl tas soc fe ORS eae 4,392 43,704 63,305 83,761 88,904 
Hondo. On ties. Gi.c0 aren weer 37,976 46,300 60,959 71,148 78,264 

Greater Londonv2t. ance t..<s — == == — 86,740 
Metalitax: INcO.- 6 chon ee eee ae 40 , 832 46,619 Bet, 6/7? 59,275 70,488 

Greater Halifax. nurses oe == — = 74,161 91,829 
Wrealiiell OB Apreeee ~aaeomatertins 1,898 11,629 25,001 60,745 67,349 
HEP EAs SASK cat trees cy eheie ayo ciate aie 2,249 30,213 34,432 53,209 58,245 
Sats OlMteeING by, carer rae eee 40,711 | 42,511 47, 166 47,514 51,741 

Greater Saint eth aioe s- ott = cons 58,717 65,784 
Victoria, B.C... cape ores 20,919 31,660 38,727 39,082 44,068 

Greater Victoria. . See etree 9 =e => = === 75,218 
SaskatOOMnoaskrctaa eee iae ores 113 12,004 25,739 43,291 43,027 - 
Three River., Que Renee 9,981 13,691 22,367 35,450 42,007 
Sherbrooke, Oue.:. sen ot. ete = oe 11,765 16,405 23,515 28 ,933 35,965 
Kitchener Ont. cela rok 9,747 15,196 21,763 30,793 35,657 
FAI POUCH ccs nats saegane Senses eases 13,993 18,222 24,117 29,433 32,947 
SUID RV ONC iccas ara Ne etae tese 2,027 4,150 8,621 18,518 32,203 
Braattord Ont. A). prawciew el cet oe 16,619 23-132 29,440 30,107 31,948 
Outremont, Que... seca. ures 1,148 4,820 13,249 28,641 30,751 
Honeoviilian, Ontssmacne eee 3,633 16,499 20,541 26,277 30,585 
St-iCatharines, Ontisf-.0.2... 0% 9,946 12,484 19,881 24,753 30,275 
SIME SEOM SONG yen iecr tts oe cern 17,961 18,874 Pi SE! 23,439 30,126 
Meamanins Ontss, <2 arc ee ae ee — — 3,843 14,200 28,790 
SAUL V EN SS SecA aectnae eae uucieise sates 9,909 ROS: 22,545 23,089 28,305 
Ostia a Ont strut. cco eee 4,394 7,436 11,940 23,439 26,813 
WVieEstimoltit, Ques os. ore 8,856 14,579 17,593 24,235 26,047 
Saultwotes Wiarie, Ont..0..6 ae a. 7,169 14,920 21,092 23,082 25,794 
Reter borough, Ont... 4.6 acces 12 ,886 18,360 20,994 PLAS e VAP 25,350 
GTAceeB aye Ness cence puss ose 6,945 16,562 17,007 20,706 25,147 
Ronee Archub. Ont, ose teete som 3,214 11,220 14,886 19,818 24,426 
GuWel pit nOnts.sered: e.g oes a alta ree 11,496 1 ee We 18,128 21,075 D3 23 
IMOnCEON SEN. B cies scent asic en ee 9,026 11,345 17,488 20,689 22,763 
New Westminster, B.C.......... 6,499 13,199 14,495 17,524 21,967 
INFOOSELIT AW. SASKe poe ess Cen seat 1,558 13,823 19,285 21,299 20153 
INaacara MallsmOnt) 95 ore a 5,702 9,248 14,764 19,046 20,589 
Shawinigan Falls, Que....7..... — 4,265 10,625 15,345 20,325 
WaAeMinenOUC Ty 6 stews 2 ee eile 6,365 11,688 15,404 18,630 20,051 


Distribution of Population by Sex and Age Groups, by Provinces, 194] 


Prince Edward Nova New 
Age Group Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec 

Males Females | Males | Females] Males | Females} Males Females 
Under 

10 years 9,745 9,438] 57,621] 55,833} 49,513) 48,457) 354,186) 347,189 

10-19 “ 9,512 9,162] 56,643) 55,164) 48,636} 47,629) 357,840) 354,791 
20-29 <“ 8,412 7,291) 53,883} 50,947) 40,972] 37,625) 287,888) 298,408 
30-39 “ 6,099 5,063} 39,338} 34,835} 29,162} 27,092] 232,719) 231,371 
40-49 <“ 5,047 4,701} 29,921} 28,639) 22,939) 22,148) 175,562] 169,859 
50-59 “ 4,156 4,007} 24,912} 23,452} 18,952] 17,529) 131,186] 123,202 
60-69 “ 3,302 3,156} 19,339 17,536} 13,970) 12,564 83,316 79,569 
70 or over. 2,955 3,001; 14,387] 15,512 9,953} 10,260 50,285 54,511 
All Ages.. 49 , 228 45,819] 296,044) 281,918] 234,097| 223,304/1,672,982|)1,658,900 
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A Ukrainian 
orchestra and 
choir per- 
forming at a 
mass rally in 
Loronmtko. 


There are 
over. three 
hundred thou- 


sand persons 
of Ukrainian 
origin in Can- 
ada. 


Distribution of Population by Sex and Age Groups, by Provinces, 1941 


—concluded 
i a an a8 a se te 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Age Group 
Males Females |} Males {Females| Males | Females} Males Females 
Under * 

10 years} 304,406} 295,033) 63,006} 60,877] 87,995 85,191 76,400 74,349 
10-19 “<“ SSORISSl. (S25 LOZ 70,770} 69,719} 97,088] 93,811 78,533 tL D28 
20-20 =< 3297S OZ SLOn 1930 BOVE 150 FOO .S 1 oleae Sia eos 76,007 71,208 67 ,926 
30-39 “ 284,697| 270,187} 51,203} 48,560] 59,909] 52,524 59,885 SOE AT 
40-49 <“ 247,696] 235,242} 43,109} 40,015} 51,424] 43,146 50,550 SOL SIA 
50-59 “ 204,055 191,773} 42,648] 33,929] 53,930] 36,333 48 ,926 SR 
60-69 “ 132,989 132,979} 26,007 19,824) 31,119] 20,083 28,008 18,163 


70 or over. 87,118 97,865} 14,186) 12,426) 14,570} 11,334 12,948 9,790 


All Ages. ./1,921,201'1, 866,454) 378,079] 351,665) 477,563] 418,429] 426,458 369,711 


British . Northwest 
Columbia Yukon Territories Canada 

Under 

10 years 58,087 56,340 428 439 1,608 1,533}}1 ,062 ,995/1,034,679 
10-19 “ 64,307 63,019 311 290 1,138 1,101}1,121,516]1,099, 396 
20-29 ‘< 69,998 71,151 538 365 a eA 892]}1,006,296} 993,120 
30-39“ 63,305 54,489 582 244 1,145 719] 828,044] 775,356 
40-49 <“ 53,799 46,806 336 158 736 487] 681,119} 630,572 
50-59 <“ 61,532 44,524 314 129 489 306] 591,100} 507,496 
60-69 “ 42,385 29 ,640 358 94 281 193} 381,074] 333,801 
70 or over. 21,618 16,861 286 42 86 97] 228,392} 231,699 


All Ages..| 435,031] 382,830 Delos 1,761 6,700 5,328/5,900 ,536/5,606, 119 
a EE 
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Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Provinces and Sex, 194] 


Per- 
Province or Territory Single Married | Widowed |} Divorced |manently || Total! 
Separated 
MALES 
’ Prince Edward Island...... 29,828 ieO25 1,549 22 202 49,228 
Nova Scotia.. ae 173,506 fies 2 Q7359)|i2 247 1,770] 296,044 
New Brunswick. as Spee CE oe 140,952 85,093 6,695 197 1,137] 234,097 
Ouehecrrers bre. ache ce OZ O62 ee o Ol osS 46,386 500 7,270/1,672 ,982 
Ontario Seales ea yore eae 993,265) 851,096 60,210 229 14,105|/1,921,201 
WEATILCOWA ees. Ae s, «icra hes 2 209,939} 155,157 10,268 473 2,218] 378,079 
mcaskatchewall.......5..55> 283,297 179 ,996 11,383 468 22351 477 ,563 
Alberta. . ae 243 ,666 168 , 469 10,594 801 2,891 426,458 
British Columbia. aN ci es 215,205)" 200; 02:7 13,979 1,547 4,213]| 435,031 
DRS OR Sette nt cee rehome 2,029 957 116 17 34 Sako} 
Northwest Territories...... 3,978 2,443 204 6 10 6,700 
Canada.... .|3,322,827|2,363,528| 170,743 6,569 36, 201//5, 900 , 536 
FEMALES 

Prince Edward Island..,... 24,748 i bef ae: SS 3,401 19 178 45,819 
Nova Scotia.. a5 148,474) 109,513 21,544 268 2,115 281,918 
New Brunswick. ARES Rape kee 123,540 84,275 14,040 192 1,256 223,304 
CONS bY O35 CN pean A Sine 981,890) 581,569 85,425 646 9, 353)}|1,658,900 
Ontario 876,215} 826,525] 142,731 2,865 18 ,039]|1 , 866,454 
Manitobas....c... 176,458 151,105 20,625 654 2,818 351,665 
Saskatchewan.. DNR) 175,112 18,965 381 2,414 418,429 
Alberta.. Sih 186,215} 161,953 17,963 Ad, 2,850 369,711 
British Columbia. atne: Seats 165,064) 181,932 29,235 Be7t8 4,878 382 , 830 
atkOnieeee ocr ata cun. ccins, 833 810 88 3 IG 1,761 
Northwest Territories...... 2,747 DA GANA 361 Nil 8 5,328 
Canada..............|2,907,741|2, 292,478] 354,378 7,463 43 ,936€1/5, 606,119 

1 Includes persons with conjugal condition not stated. 

Origins of the People, 1941 
Origin Number Origin Number 

British nee Races— Eungarianse-ceet a ee 54,598 
Jeb otg Fy aes eae ota ae 2,968,402 || Indian and Eskimo........... 125,521 
IFES tas 6 ca ty ea ae pee eta ee ries ia 1,267,702 || Italian.. Ba OG Pees oe 112,625 
SCOUTS. ura ne an te tyre ie 1,403,974 || J apanese. Sk So earwrenthenets coke Seretenc 23,149 
Oliieree re sere eee eee 15582.6% || ew ish swat ooo wee saree 170,241 
SS MINS hg FEROS dota bowels 22,174 
Totals, British Isles Races 5,715,904 |] Netherlander................ 212,863 
Polishing 5 cic Seer te 167 , 485 
LEN CETGI Ns See a a ee 374555035; eROUIMaAnIAN lac nee eee oe 24,689 
Austrian.. S/i 15 Russian ie. eect eee ee 83,708 
Belgian.... Ect gts ae Pad ot 29 Nid leSCanainayial pee enere eae 244,603! 
Bilsatsaliels ak eet s ke Go ae S200. krainianve ssome erst. seer. 305 ,929 
(CUTTS aaeee Raat Bee SAT O2Ualla VugoOslavicucecn ie soem oe 21,214 
@zechiand Slovak... so. vss. - ADROT2 EVATIOUSH etc. eco eon ae 67,357 
LVLEVOTRT Oy di epee AMR leak Oe ne eed 41-6835 |eUnspecitieds jessee ee eee. 5,275 
Gerinalnne rr. - wk wo eee 464,682 —_—_— 
MEST COLMA Aatore trot oa sid Same tial ators 11,692 Grand Total.......... 11,506,655 


1 Includes 37,439 Danish, 21,050 Icelandic, 100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 
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Eight Leading Origins in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 


Origin 
Province British : : 
Ukrain- | Scandin-| Nether- : a 
ae French | German sae ath lander Jewish Polish 

PEC Wir aches 78,714 14,799 172 2 152 494 WS; 1 
INE Si eee 445,178 66,260] 15,038 711 Poswiol)  PBiatess! 2,285 2,206 
ING Sree 276,758} 163,934 1,394 22. 2,929 4,539 1,228 233 
OLS acne: 452 ,887|2 ,695 ,032 8,880 8,006 4,840 2,645) 66,277) 107,036 
Ontso5s. Soe |2e (292830) 23:73 O00 LOE LO? ASE LSS \ieed ieee S 73,001 69,875 54,893 
IMIGhOB, Bish Eo 360,560 52 -O06|" 144 6479) 89> 762)" 32,0202 539-204" 18" 87915 S0r 550 
SAS eed ee OS 50,530] 130,258] 79,777] 68,806] 35,894 4,149) 27,902 
itary ste nten 399 , 432 42,979] 77,721) 71,868} 63,494] 20,429 4,164) 26,845 
BeGs yaar ral ae OLS SO 21,876| 22,407 Hao! ARLE SO) A Si) 3,350 8,744 

Canadal, .|5,715,904|3, 483,038} 464,682) 305,929) 244,6032) 212,863) 170,241) 167,485 


Ee 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 37,439 Danish, 21,050 
Icelandic, 100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 


Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1901-41 . 


Ean 


Foreign Born 


: Other British — Total 
Year Canadian Born Born! United States Population 
; Both Other 
No. D.Ge No. D.C: No. Dic. No. Dec. No. 


1901, ..|4,671,815] 86-98] 421,051] 7-84] 127,899] 2-38) 150,550) 2-80) 5,371,315 
1911. ..15,619,682] 77-98} 834,229] 11-58] 303,680) 4-21] 449,052] 6-23] 7,206,643 
1921. ..|6,832,224| 77-75]1,065,448] 12-12] 374,022] 4-26) 516,255] 5-87) 8,787,949 
1931...|8,069, 261] 77-76|1,184,830] 11-42] 344,574] 3-32] 778,121) 7-50} 10,376,786 
1941...|9,487,808] 82-46|1,003,769] 8-72] 312,473] 2-72] 701,660) 6-10) 11,506,655? 


Ea 


1Jncludes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 2 Includes “‘birthplace not .stated’’. 


Eight Leading Religious Denominations, Census Years 1901-41 


a 


Religious Denomination 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Roman Catholicw ays scctveoriese a 2,229,600] 2,833,041] 3,389, 626)4, 285,388 1/4, 986,552? 
United Church of, Canadasacacet — — 8,728]2,017,375 |2,204,875 
(Arie Li Cain aersy ern, ahs ake Gee odes. caer eben ee oboe 681,494] 1,043,017] 1,407,780]/1,635,615 |1,751,188 
Presbyterian dias wes cise amincds aie: 842,531] 1,116,071] 1,409,406} 870,728 3 829 , 147 3 
BaOtista sc couse siesta < ateteiel ear 318,005 382,720 421,730} 443,341 483 ,592 
Aartherania. .ccctrsikte me user ue 92,524 229 , 864 286,458) 394,194 401,153 
JOWAISM sc Gs) le nt se norarere s caweues vert 16,401 74,564 125,197} 155,614 168 , 367 
Greeksi@rthodoxteeen.. 2 oe aaa 15,630 88 ,507 169,832} 102,389 139,629 

1 Includes 186,654 Greek Catholics. 2 Includes 185,657 Greek Catholics. 3 These 
are the “continuing Presbyterians” who did not join with the Methodists and Congregationalists 
to form the United Church of Canada in the 1920's. 4 Greek Orthodox and Greek 


Catholics combined under the term Greek Church in 1921; in the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, 
Greek Catholics are included with Roman Catholics. 
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Eight Leading Religious Denominations, by Provinces, 194] 


ee 


Province United Greek 
or Roman | Church | Anglican | PF esby- | Baptist [Lutheran] Jewish | Ortho- 
Territory | Catholict of terian fax 
Canada 
| Oa Ba) Mite eotast 42,743 24,005 5,739} 14,724 5,443 4S 18 10 
INES Sis sts. 188,944) 124,301 103,393} 47,415} 89,272 9,104 2,167 347 
IND aos ia 220,454 63,268 SSplioS 15,382] 88,766 870 1,196 85 
Ouese-. 2,894,621 100,196} 162,056] 56,086 12,303 7,081] 65,683} 12,040 
(Ooi eaten 882 ,369]1,073,425| 815,413 433,708] 192,915] 104,111 69,217) 28,383 
IN ame eran 203,259} 194,001 125,076} 43,073) 13,267 AS I13 | aes iioy a 20nd se 
Sasicac ie 243,734) 230,495 117,674| 54,856) 19,460 104,717 4,076} 37,699 
PATA Seis tess 191, 343 193,664] 113,279} 68,910 32,268) 84,630 4,052] 34,991 
BiG esac. 113,282] 200,817) 245,531 94,300} 29,780) 41,772 S2239 5,198 
Wilkos... 742 404 2,545 422 ws 368 D 67 
ING Wiis ae 5,061 299 SOD, Dek 43 242 6 32 
Canada... .|4,986,552|2, 204,875/1,751, 188| 829,147| 483,592] 401, 153] 168,367| 139,629 


nn ee Ce en SS 


1 Includes Greek Catholics. 


Annual Estimates of Population—The exact statement of the population 
of Canada given at ten-year intervals by the Census is supplemented by 
estimates for intervening years. These are essential for the calculation of per 


Se See 


Baker Lake, N.W.T., lies nearly four hundred miles north of Churchill and has a population 
of seven whites and about twenty-five Eskimo. 
standing in front of their temporary igloo. 
infant. 


The Eskimo woman and her son are 


Out of sight in her hood she carries an 


capita figures in production and trade, and particularly for use as a base in 
birth and death comparisons. At every census the previous post-censal data 
are adjusted to the newly recorded population figures. 


Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, Intercensal 


Years, 1930-45 


Yukon 
Year |P.E.1.] N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. nnd || Canada 
+) 
000 | '000 | '000 | '000 | '000 | ’000 | ‘000 | ‘000 | ‘000 | ‘000 || ‘000 
1930....) 88) 514) 406] 2,825] 3,386] 689! _ 903] 708| 676 ~—131|_ 10,208 
LOSI 88 513 408} 2,874! 3,432 700 922 732 694 13] 10,376 
WOR PA 89 519 414) 2,925] 3,473 705 924 740 707 14] 10,510 
1933) 90 525 419} 2,972) 3,512 708 926 750 717 14) 10,633 
1934....) 91) 531) 423] 3,016] 3,544 709] 928} 758! 727] 141 10°741 
1035.:.-] 92) 536] 428] 3,057/ 3,575! 7101 930| 765] 736 161 10,845 
LOS Omer 93 543 433} 3,099] 3,606 711 931 US 745 16) 10,950 
1S Tees | wt QS.) S49} “243713, 1411 3,637] e715], O92|) 776). <z50lm OnE OAS 
1938....] 94) 555] 442) 3,183] 3,672| 720] 914| 7811 7751 — 161 11°152 
1939....) 94) S61) 447] 3,230] 3,708] 726] 906] 786 792] 17) 11'267 
1940....) 95) 569] 452) 3,278] 3,747] 728] 900] 790] 805{ 17:17, 381 
194l-...) 95] $78) 457) 3,332) 3,788] 730] 896] 796 8181 171 117507 
1oa2'.--{ 90} 591) 464] 3,390] 3,884] 724 848] 776 870i 171 11°654 
19431, ., 91 607 463} 3,457) 3,917 726 842 792 900 17) 11,812 
19441, ,., 91 612 462} 3,500] 3,965 oZ 846 818 932 a7), 44-975 
19451... 92 621 468} 3,561] 4,004 736 845 826 949 17] 12,119 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


: A boriginal Races 


Indians.—The Indians. of Canada, whose affairs are administered by the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, number 
125,686 (according to a departmental census taken in 1944). The popular 
opinion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with fact. Before 
the advent of the European, the number of Indians was undoubtedly larger, 
though there is little reliable information on the subject. The trend during 
this twentieth century, however, has been fairly steadily upward. The distribu- 
tion among the provinces and territories is as follows: Prince Edward Island, 
266; Nova Scotia, 2,364; New Brunswick, 2,047; Quebec, 15,194; Ontario, 
32,421; Manitoba, 15,933; Saskatchewan, 14,158; Alberta, 12,441; British 
Columbia, 25,515; Yukon, 1,531; and the Northwest Territories, 3,816. These 
are the Indians under Federal administration. There are many others who, 
under the provisions of the Indian Act, have become enfranchised and have 
acquired full status of citizenship ; these have ceased to be Indians under the law. 

The rapid spread of civilization in Canada made it necessary to take 
effective measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians. As the various 
sections of the country were opened up, treaties were entered into whereby 
the Indians ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the 
country, in lieu of which the Crown agreed to set aside adequate land 
reserves, to make cash grants, provide per Capita annuities, give assistance in 
agriculture, stock-raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances 
might require, provide education for Indian children, and otherwise safeguard 
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the interests of the Indian population. Accordingly, reserves have been set 
aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the Dominion and the 
Indians located thereon are under the supervision of local agents of the 
Department of Mines and Resources. In addition to the agent, the local staff 
usually includes a medical officer, clerk, farming instructor, field matron, 
constable, stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency. 

The Government has undertaken a number of special projects for the 
various sections of the Indian population in accordance with their needs, 
including fur development enterprises in selected areas, the promotion of 
handicraft, and planned agricultural operations. 

While the Department of Mines and Resources acts as the administrator 
of the affairs of the Indians, all matters in connection with their health were 
transferred to the Department of National Health and Welfare as of Nov. 1, 
1945. The distribution of family allowances is conducted jointly by the 
two Departments. 


Eskimos.—Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the tree- 
line on the northern fringe of the mainland and around the coasts of many of 
the islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay. Most of the 
Eskimo are essentially coastal dwellers, obtaining much of their food and 
clothing from the mammals of the sea. However, there are bands,of Eskimo 
living in the interior of Keewatin District on the west side of Hudson Bay 
who are inland people, and who subsist chiefly on caribou. 

The administrative care of the Eskimo, exclusive of medical services, 
devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures, conserves the natural 
resources necessary to their subsistence. The medical care and hospitalization 
of the Eskimo has been a function of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare since Nov. 1, 1945. 

Contact with the Eskimo is maintained through permanent stations at a 
number of which medical officers are located—in the eastern, central, and 
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western Arctic; by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; by radio- 
communication; by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by 
steamship ; and by auxiliary motor vessels. 


The Decennial Census of Canada in 1941 established the Eskimo popula- 
tion at 7,205, of which 5,404 were located in the N orthwest Territories, 1,778 
in northern Quebec, and the remainder, 23, in other provinces. Delayed 
returns received too late for inclusion in the Census, would raise the 1941 
Eskimo population to a total of 7,639 of which 1,965 were located in northern 
Quebec. 


*Immigration 


The year 1913 witnessed the greatest immigration in Canada’s history, 
400,870 persons having been admitted in that year. The heavy movement that 
had existed between 1902 and 1914 was cut down severely between 1915 and 
1918, and, while the figures were somewhat higher during the 1920’s, beginning 
with 1931 they were the lowest since 1893. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, a total of 31,081 immigrants entered 
Canada. This figure was a substantial increase over the 15,306 immigrants 
entered in 1945, the 9,040 in 1944 and the 17,128 in 1939. Before the outbreak 
of war, Canada had been going through a period of restricted immigration 
and the change in trend which commenced in 1942 was due mainly to the 
movement to Canada of dependents of the Armed Forces and not to any 
fundamental change in immigration policy. From 1942 to Mar. 31, 1946, 
24,018 dependents, comprising 16,169 adults and 7,849 children, were admitted 
to Canada. In January, 1942, provision had been made to furnish these 
dependents with free transportation from. their home in the country of 
residence to destination in Canada, and by Order in Council of Sept. 21, 1944, 
immediately on their admission to Canada they acquire the same immigration 
Status as the head of the family. 

Of the 31,081 immigrants to Canada in 1945-46, 20,162 were English, 
Scottish, Irish and Welsh from Overseas, as compared with 9,943 and 4,278 
in 1944-45 and 1943-44, respectively ; 7,454 were from the United States, as 
compared with 4,624 and 4,441, respectively; and 3,465 were from other 
countries, as compared with 739 and 321, respectively. 


A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of Cana- 
dians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. Such persons numbered 2,895 in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1946, as compared with 2,304 in the previous year. 

Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission 
calls for an immigration examination at the International Boundary and at 
ocean ports. In 1945-46 the number of entries in this class totalled (in round 
numbers) 28,921,000, made up of 17,827,000 tourists, etc., 11,091,000 residents 
returning and 3,000 Canadians returning after residence in the United States. 
Comparable figures for the previous year were: 12,699,000 tourists, etc., 
8,560,000 returning residents and 2,000 returned Canadians, making a total of 
21,261,000. 
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*Vital Statistics 


Canada has had a national system of vital statistics since 1926, organized 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the Registration 
Officials of the provinces. 


National Vital Statistics Index.—At a Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Vital Statistics in September, 1944, it was decided that the Dominion and 
the provinces would collaborate in the creation of a National Vital Statistics 
Index for Canada. This index is to be used collectively by the several 
governments in the verification of births, stillbirths, deaths and marriages. 
Modern mechanical methods including microfilm and punch-card equipment 
are being synchronized. The former permits the rapid transmission of photo- 
graphic copies of the events registered in the provincial vital statistics offices 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In setting up the National Index and 
for the analysis of the statistical facts, mechanical tabulation processes are 
being applied to the material on a uniform basis at the Bureau. 


Vital Statistics Council—A Vital Statistics Council for Canada was 
established by Order in Council to facilitate co-operation between Dominion 
and Provincial Governments with respect to the use of vital records and 
statistics, and to ensure the creation and maintenance of a system that is 
adequate to meet increasing demands both for Dominion and provincial 
purposes. The Dominion Statistician is the Chairman, and the Council com- 
prises one representative for each province, one for Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories and the Chiefs of Vital Statistics and Census Branches in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Implementing an agreement between the Dominion and the provinces, 
tabulations of births and deaths are being made on the basis of place of residence 
rather than place of occurrence, as from Jan. 1, 1944. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Cdnada 


Births Deaths Marriages 

Av. Av. Av 
: 19451 1926- 19451 1926- 19451 1926- 

Province 30 30 30 
Rate | Rate Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
No. [per M.|per M. No. per M.|per M.| No. |per M.|per M. 
Prince Edward Is.. De S224 See Od) 880 9-6} 11-0 681 7-4 5.4 
NovalScotia.....a. 155 535|eee > Ole 2 14: § ,624 9-1} 12-4 5,993 9-7 6.3 
New Brunswick... 13,676| 29-2} 25-8 4,679} 10-0} 12-5 4,484 9-6 Teed. 
OnebeCun ceceo ene 104,244) 29-3} 30-5! 33,348 9-4) 13-5) 32,709 9-2 6-9 
Ontario a COT Oe LOT eo Ol 39.385 9-8} 11-2) 34,132 8-5 7-8 
WrarittObdst.seaae- 16,231; 22-1] 21-7 6,517 8-9 8-3 6,560 8-9 oS 
Saskatchewan..... 18,898] 22-4) 24-7 6,370 7°5 7-3 6,348 7-5 7-0 
ATDenta os. se yee 19,849} 24-0) 24-2 6,423 7°8 8-4 Dold 8-9 8.0 
British Columbia. . 18,842 19-9 16:2 9,737 10-3 9-3 9,260 9-8 7-5 
Canada?..... 288,398} 23-8] 24-1] 112,966 9-3} 11-1] 107,478 8-9 7.3 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Diphtheria toxoid is given to school children with the consent of their parents. 


Births.—F'rom 1926 to 1930 the number. of births showed an upward 

trend, rising from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was then reversed 
until 1937 when the number of births reached its lowest point at Z2U0,230o" 1a 
1938 it increased again and in 1939 was 229,468. Because of the growing 
population, the rate of births per 1,000 population showed a steeper decline, 
falling from 23-9 in 1930 to 20-0 in 1937. In 1938 it rose slightly to 20-6 
and in 1939 it was 20-4. 
The influence of the War on Canadian births is reflected in the sharp 
increase that has taken place since 1939. In 1941 the number of births was 
255,224 and the rate 22-2. In 1943 the number was 283,423 and the rate 24-0; 
this is the highest birth rate recorded since 1928. The preliminary figures for 
1945 show 288,398 births and a rate of 23-8. 


Deaths.—The annual death rate in Canada averages less than 10 per 1,000 
population, which is fairly low in comparison with other countries of the world. 
The ten leading causes of death accounted for over 75 p.c. of the total 
deaths in Canada in 1944. “Diseases of the heart”, considered as a group, was 
the most important cause; cancer was second. The death rate from cancer has 
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advanced almost every year from 1926 to 1944, the increase in that period being 
from 80:7 to 119-3 per 100,000 population. This increase in cancer deaths is 
rather misleading, being due in part to improvement in diagnostic and X-ray 
techniques which enable the causes of death to be identified, instead of being 
attributed to other or unknown causes, but mainly to the ageing of the Canadian 
population. Pneumonia, which was in third place in 1926 with a rate of 39-3 
per 100,000 population dropped in 1944 to seventh place with a rate of 49-7. 


Maternal Mortality.—The average rate for the five-year period 1926-30 
was 5:7 per 1,000 live births. Since that time there has been a marked 
improvement. The rate decreased to 4:0 in 1940 and reached the low figure 
of 2-3 in 1945, 


Infant Mortality—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown a 
substantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 to 60 in 
1941 and 54 in 1942 and 1943. In 1945, the rate was 51 per 1,000. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 
Fr Ee a aS 


Infants under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Province ee 
1926 ] 1942 ] 1943 |] 1944 ] 19451! 1926 |] 1942 | 1943 ) 1944 ] 19451 


aa an a oe SS | | 


Prince Edward Is. 123 106 98 102 100 70 50 45 45 44 


Novarscotia. =a. 882 884 898 838 822 80 58 58 54 5G 
New Brunswick...| 1.095 978 886} 1,035 929 106 U4 68 77 68 
Quebec.........../11,666] 6,657] 6,642] 6,918] 6,462 142 70 67 68 62 
Ontanion. coe wc: 5,302} 3,139] 3,390] 3,346] 3,206 78 40 42 43 41 
Maniteba.:...... is aD) 807 909 786 775 77 51 BS) 49 48 
Saskatchewan..... 1,681 788 873 858 805 81 43 47 47 43 
Alberta. cn9s. cee. 1,233 696 810 889 853 85 38 42 46 43 
British Columbia.. 588 596 711 767 789 58 35 38 40 42 
Canada?..... 23,692) 14, 651/15, 217/15, 539/14, 741 102 54 54 55 51 
a a a ar a 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase—In 1926 the rate of natural increase was 13-3 per 
1,000 population. During the early 1930’s, when the birth rate was declining 
rapidly, the death rate was also declining, but more slowly. In 1939, the 
death rate was 9-7, and the rate of natural increase 10-7. Since the War, 
the natural increase rate has, of course, risen substantially. It was 12-2 in 
1941, 14-0 in 1943 and, according to the preliminary figures, it stood at 14-5 
in 1945. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. They had 
increased steadily since 1926. The depression exercised a marked influence 
on marriages and the marriage rate, causing a steep downward movement 
until 1932, when the number of marriages was 62,531. From 1933 to 1940 
a steady and pronounced increase took place, so that in 1940 marriages num- 
bered 123,318. In 1942 marriages numbered 127,372, and the rate per 1,000 
population was 10-9; this is the highest Canadian marriage rate on record. 
Since then, the number and rate have declined somewhat, being 107,478 and 
8:9 per 1,000 population, respectively, in 1945. 
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Agriculture 


* War and Post-War 
A sriculture 


(o-DAY, Canada needs less than one-quarter of her population to operate 
her farms. According to the 1941 Census, the farm population of almost 
3,200,000 people lives on 733,000 farms. These farms include 175,000,000 acres 
of which 92,000,000 are improved. Most of the more readily available agricul- 
tural land is now occupied. Any further increase in cultivated acreage must 
either be developed on, or beyond, the fringe of settlement or by intensive 
improvement through clearing, drainage, irrigation, weed control, etc., of 
occupied land. 


Mechanization has increased rapidly with the Prairie Provinces taking the 
lead. Mechanization has resulted in greater production per farm worker and 
per acre. To-day, the average Canadian farm worker, with the use of machines 
and science, works about 85 acres of improved land. Farmers who have suffered 
severely by short growing seasons, dry weather, rust, smut and other hazards, 
have been given a fresh chance by new plants such as hybrid corn, Marquis, 
Thatcher, Renown and Redman wheats, sawfly-resistant wheat (Rescue), 
crested wheat grass, rust and smut-resistant oats. Powerful new pest eradi- 
cators, such as hormone-like “2-4D” weed killer and D.D.T. insect killer, are 
being developed by chemists. 


Agriculture during the War Years.—Canadian farmers operating a 
$5,000,000,000 industry during the war years 1940-45, produced annually 
$1,500,000,000 worth of farm products, exceeding the annual output of the 
1930’s (depression and drought) and of the 1920’s. The annual net value 
of agricultural production reached an all-time high of $1,600,00,000 in 
1942, During the war years, farmers made important contributions to the 
common cause by producing, in ever-increasing quantities, foodstuffs needed 
to nourish the people at home, the troops overseas, and the soldiers and civilians 
in Britain and Allied countries. 


This record production was not a matter of chance but was achieved as 
a result of a policy designed to provide both security and guidance to farmers. 
Security resulted from the agreements covering the sale of farm products for 
one or more years in advance and through the provision of floor prices for 
agricultural produce. Guidance came from the yearly production programs, 
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formulated by Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture in con- 
sultation with the representatives of organized farmers, and based on the 
current stock situation, known needs of the domestic market, external com- 
mitments and probable world needs in general. 


The principal agricultural adjustment problem of the War was to reduce 
the production of wheat, to increase the production of feed grains, and to step-up 
the output of live stock, live-stock products and certain other commodities in 
short supply. It is estimated that total production during the 1940-45 period 
increased over the immediate pre-war years by approximately 50 p.c. Output 
of live stock and live-stock products showed the greatest relative increase and 
by 1944 marketings of cattle, hogs, and sheep and lambs were up 29 p.c., 139 
p.c., and 40 p.c., respectively, over the immediate pre-war year 1939; production 
of milk and eggs increased approximately 11 p.c. and 63 p.c., respectively, during 
the same period. In 1945 and 1946, marketings of live stock showed a decline. 


Of equal importance with the increase in total output was the change in 
the pattern of production. On the prairies the numbers of live stock expanded 
rapidly. Coarse grains were grown in place of wheat, but a return to wheat 
production occurred in 1945 and 1946. A greater acreage was planted in oil- 
bearing crops. In Ontario and Quebec, the great dairy-production areas of 
Canada, the outstanding features in the wartime utilization of milk were the 
marked increase in fluid sales and the greater output of cheese and concentrated 
milk, largely for export. There was a moderate increase in creamery butter 
output but a marked decline in dairy butter. In the Maritimes the shift was 
to live stock. The Province of British Columbia expanded its. seed-growing 
industry. 


Canadian exports were modified by such temporary conditions as the dis- 
ruption of trading relations between countries, the particular importance of 
shipping space to distance, and mutual aid. Total value of exports of all 
products of farm origin in 1945 amounted to over $1,000,000,000, an increase 
of almost 240 p.c. over the total exported in 1939, During the war years, 
Canada exported almost 3,000,000 tons of agricultural produce other than 
cereals. In addition, enormous quantities of wheat and flour were exported, 
averaging, in terms of wheat, 1,000,000 bu. a day for each working day over 
the past three years. 


One of the great positive measures of Canadian war policy was the Mutual 
Aid Act. The essential feature of the mutual aid legislation, like that of the 
Lend-Lease Act in the United States, was to facilitate the transference to other 
Allied Nations of food and war supplies needed in the prosecution of the War. 


The farm physical plant increased in size only to a limited extent. The 
increase in live-stock inventory was great, and in crop inventory, moderate. 
There were practically no increases in buildings. Land values went up, the 
average value per acre of occupied farm land rising from $25 in 1939 to $30 
in 1945. Farmers bought almost $300,000,000 worth of machinery and imple- 
ments in the 1940-44 period. Lack of adequate supplies prevented even greater 
purchases. : 

The farm business, as a whole, despite its response to wartime activities, 
was conservatively managed in the war period. Farmers borrowed less than 
they did during the previous war. They used their increased incomes to pay 
their debts and to put their businesses in a generally stronger position. During 
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Orchard and garden land near St. Catharines, Ontario. On the right is a vineyard. 


the years between 1939 and 1944 farmers reduced their total indebtedness by 
an estimated $326,000,000 or 32 p.c. Each of the provinces showed a substantial 
reduction, the greatest decrease occurring on the prairies. 

Many major changes in farm organization during the war period were 
made by farmers as a result of labour shortages. The farm operator worked 
harder—more hours per day. Operators nearing the normal retiring age stayed 
on. Increased use was made of power machinery and equipment, fertilizers 
and better varieties of seeds. Wartime conditions stimulated improved methods 
of getting the most done with each machine, and training programs assisted less 
skilled labour to make better use of the newer types. 

The influence of wartime buying and of credit expansion incidental to war 
financing was felt by agriculture, though this influence was modified by the 
restraints of the price stabilization and control program. As usual, while 
war was in full blast, the stimulating forces predominated. Between 1939 and 
1944, Canadian national income increased by an estimated $5,500,000,000, or 
an increase of about 129 p.c. Cash farm income increased from $765,800,000 in 
1940 to a wartime high of $1,800,000,000 in 1944. 

The complex problems of organizing supplies, administering price policy, 
euiding agricultural production, conserving farm supplies and providing for 
equitable distribution of agricultural commodities at home and abroad, resulted 
in the formation of boards and committees and the appointment of co-ordinators 
and administrators. 

The formulation of policy rested with the Cabinet and Parliament. The 
Departments of Agriculture, Finance, Trade and Commerce, and Labour, were 
assigned the task of putting into action the policies laid down. In broad terms, 
the Department of Agriculture was responsible for the maintenance of pro- 
duction ; the regulation of marketing and the enforcement of quality standards ; 
the Department of Finance was responsible for prices and distribution; Trade 
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and Commerce was responsible for the marketing of wheat specifically, for 
matters having to do with export*; and the Department of Labour was 
responsible for the allocation of workers. The first three Departments co- 
operated in the determination of production and price policies. To facilitate 
the carrying out of its responsibilities, the Department of Agriculture set up 
the Agricultural Supplies Board, the Agricultural Food Board, the Meat, 
Dairy Products and Special Products Boards, and appointed a number of 
administrators; the Department of Finance set up the Foods Administration 
under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board; and the Department of Trade 
and Commerce acted through the Canadian Wheat Board, the Export Permit 
Branch and the Canadian Shipping Board. In the Department of Labour, the 
National Selective Service had the direct responsibility for the allocation of 
farm labour. . 

In addition to the agencies mentioned above, a number of over-all com- 
mittees were appointed to co-ordinate war production programs. Advisory 
committees, consisting in the main of representatives of the farmers and the 
trade, were named to work with some of the wartime boards. The Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, a national federation of provincial, interprovincial 
and national organizations of agricultural producers, had a voice in the forma- 
tion of these advisory committees on which agriculture is represented either 
by Federation members or Federation nominees. 


In the international field, Canadian agriculture was represented by mem- 
bership on the Combined Food Board and its various committees at Wash- 
ington. To deal with allocations at the policy making level, an interdepartmental 
group, known as the Food Requirements Committee, was established. As 
between the United States and Canada, co-ordination of production was aided 
by the adoption of policies recommended by joint agricultural and economic 
committees. 


In the administration of policies affecting agriculture, Dominion authorities 
had the generous support of provincial departments and colleges of agriculture. 
This was effected through frequent conferences, the development of agri- 
cultural objectives and by other means. In carrying the program to farmers 
and to those engaged in the marketing of products, the various farm and trade 
organizations, particularly the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, played an 
important part. Advisory committees on which representatives of these bodies 
served were effective in aiding the development of sound policies and in ensuring 
their acceptance. 

The enumeration of these various means of regulating the Canadian 
economy in wartime suggests a high degree of regimentation and control. 
{t is true that control was exercised, and effectively too, in the matter of prices. 
There was also some direction—and there were certain restrictions—in the 
matter of marketing and distribution. But so far as the production activities 
of the individual farmer were concerned, there was no regimentation. Farmers 
were free to operate their farms as they saw fit. They were influénced in their 
decisions, however, by Government policies and programs made effective 


* Due to war conditions, the Dominion Department of Agriculture supervised the export 
of agricultural products under contract; for example, bacon, beef, cheese, evaporated milk, eggs, 
and certain fruits and vegetables. 
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through subsidies, minimum prices and assistance in various forms... To these 
incentives the response, both as regards adjustments and volume of output, 
was very great. 


Post-War Agriculture —In the first post-war year, wartime production 
levels were, to a large extent, maintained. Farm prices continued their upward 
trend, while domestic and export demand for farm produce remained strong. 
Between September, 1945, and July, 1946, there was a 6 p.c. increase in prices 
received by farmers for their products. As conditions permitted, the Canadian 
economy as a whole was being freed from controls imposed during the war 
years. By the end of September, 1946, the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture had ceased payment of subsidies on milk for fluid use and for evaporated 
milk; on beans, canning crops and berries for jam, as well as on the trans- 
portation of fertilizer. In turn, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board had 
allowed certain upward adjustments in the price ceiling. 

One of the most important developments during the War, as regards the 
export of farm products, was the setting up of definite contractual relations 
between Canada and the United Kingdom. These contracts or agreements 
covered shipments of such foods as cheese, evaporated milk, bacon, beef, eggs, 
vegetable and fruit products. In the contracts, minimum or maximum amounts 
to be taken by the United Kingdom, the price to be paid, the period of delivery, 
and the quantity were stated. In many cases, as the need arose or as shipping 


Canadian-grown wool is playing an ever-increasing part in textile production. Wool is 
inspected and graded according to Government standards before being washed and 
combed. 


became available, the United Kingdom bought products not covered by agree- 
ment or contract. Prior to 1944, agreements for food shipments between 
Canada and the United Kingdom were for one-year periods. 


This contractual arrangement is being continued in the post-war period. 
The United Kingdom and Canada have food agreements for wheat, bacon, 
beef, cheese, evaporated milk, eggs, poultry and fibre flax. Recently a four- 
year wheat agreement (1946-50) between Canada and the United Kingdom 
was consummated. Under this agreement, Canada will sell to the United 
Kingdom, during that period a total of 600,000,000 bu. of wheat (see also p. 72). 


Regarding other products, the agreements can be summarized briefly as 
follows: Bacon—for the period Jan. 1, 1946, to Dec. 31, 1947, a minimum 
of 800,000,000 Ib.; Beef—for the calendar year 1946, at least 60,000,000 Ib. 
and for the calendar year 1947, 120,000,000 lb. (bone-in basis) ; Eggs—for 
the calendar year 1946, at least 83,000,000 doz. and for the period Feb. 1, 
1947, to Jan. 31, 1949, about 156,000,000 doz.; Poultry—for the calendar 
year 1946, up to 12,500,000 lb.; Cheese—for the period Apr. 1, 1946, to Mar. 
31, 1948, 250,000,000 Ib.; Evaporated milk—for the period Apr. 1, 1946, to 
Mar. 31, 1948, 1,200,000 cases. Out of the 1946 crop, fresh apples, canned and 
evaporated apples, fruit pulp, and dried beans and peas were shipped to the 
United Kingdom. The Provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
furnished the bulk of the apple exports (see p. 82). 


Although long-term food contracts for export have been signed, Canadian 
farmers will need to lay great stress on quality to maintain export markets. 


Celery on a Western Ontario farm being harvested by Torento high-school pupils. 


They will also need to maintain high efficiency to compete with farmers of 
other exporting nations. Science has made rapid progress during the war 
period and farmers cannot afford to ignore the contributions of the scientific 
investigators as applied to their field. Likewise, in the field of marketing and 
distribution of farm products, science again plays a part. Canadian farmers are 
fortunately well served by the facilities of the Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and by the universities and other research agencies, 
but these facilities should be used to the fullest possible extent. 

While there is every indication of an assured market for Canadian farm 
produce for some time to come, steps have been taken to prevent any serious 
slump in prices as a result of the discontinuance of wartime subsidies and 
bonuses. Provision has been made through the Agricultural Prices Support 
Act to take care of any subsidies that may become necessary during the transi- 
tion period from a wartime to a peacetime basis. This Act has been designed 
to prevent price collapse of farm products and to assist in maintaining adequate 
and stable returns for agriculture. The Agricultural Prices Support Board 
appointed under the Act will have powers to buy and sell any farm product 
except wheat, and thus establish a level of price below which no one need 
sell. Moreover, the Board is empowered to pay subsidies in order to maintain 
domestic and export prices at similar levels, thereby avoiding the objection 
of dumping surpluses and inviting retaliation from the country in which the 
product is dumped. Benefits arising from the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
and the Family Allowance payments will contribute to maintaining the demand 
for farm products at good prices. 

One of the first steps taken by Parliament to assure to some extent a 
maintenance of export trade was the passing of the Export Credit Act, 1944.* 
This Act is designed: to insure against risk and loss, persons engaged in export 
trade, and also to furnish credits to further such trade. 

To provide adequate farm credit, the Canadian Farm Loan Board at 
present carries on lending operations throughout Canada. The purposes for 
which loans may be granted are for farm improvements, including the erection 
of buildings, the purchase of live stock and equipment, farm operating expenses, 
purchase of farm lands and the refinancing of existing farm indebtedness. 
Second mortgage loans cannot be made for the purpose of purchasing farm 
lands. On new loans made after Apr. 1, 1945, the rate of interest on first mort- 
gages is 44 p.c. per annum with a rate of 5 p.c. in arrears; on second mortgage 
loans, the rate of interest is 5 p.c. per annum on indebtedness, current and on 
arrears. 

To provide intermediate term credit, the Dominion Parliament amended 
the Bank Act (Aug. 9, 1944) and passed a “companion” Act, the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (Aug. 9). A synopsis of this Act is given in 
the Construction Chapter at pp. 188-189. 

Land conservation activities are being continued under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act. The Act was passed in April, 1935, “to provide for the 
rehabilitation of drought and soil-drifting areas in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta”. Emphasis was placed upon assistance to farmers 
in the development of water supply and improved farm practices. Under the 


* An Act to incorporate the Export Credit Insurance Corporation and to promote the 
revival of trade by the provision of Dominion Government guarantees to encourage exports 
from Canada. 
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terms of this Act the Minister of Agriculture was authorized to introduce 
throughout the affected area those “systems of farm practice, tree culture, and 
water supply that will afford greater economic security” to the agricultural 
population. By an amendment to the Act in March, 1937 (1 Geo. VI, c. 14), 
‘Yand utilization and land settlement” were included as additional objectives, 
while a later amendment in March, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 7), removed the original 
five-year limit to the life of the Act. In 1941 the Minister of Agriculture was 
authorized to purchase land. 

In accordance with the terms and intentions of this Act there has been 
organized, throughout the drier regions of the Prairie Provinces, comprising 
over 400,000 square miles located in southwestern Manitoba, southern Sas- 
katchewan and southeastern Alberta, a rehabilitation program which has as its 
main objective the adjustment of prairie agriculture to new conditions imposed 
by the severe droughts of the 1930-37 period and by depressed conditions 
affecting western grain production since 1929. This rehabilitation program 
covers three main phases of work: (1) Water development; (2) Land utiliza- 
tion, directed from the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Office in Regina, Sask. ; 
and (3) Investigations of cultural practices under the Dominion Experimental 
Farms Service. In addition, considerable research in the economics of land 
use adjustments has been carried out. During 1946, construction work was 
started on the St. Mary River Project in Alberta. 

The main forms of financial assistance provided at the present time by 
the Dominion Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board outlined above; the National Housing Act, and the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act, dealt with at pp. 186-189; and the Veterans’ 
Land Act, dealt with at p. 218. 


*A sricultural Statistics 


Income of Farm Operators 
- from Farming Operations 


Net income of farm operators from farming operations (gross income 
including supplementary payments less operating expenses and depreciation 
charges) amounted to $1,004,299,000 in 1945. This showed a substantial decrease 
of $223,243,000 from the record high of 1944. Although 1945 was $14,233,000 
above the figure for 1943, it was about $100,000,000 below that for 1942. 

Higher prices for farm products were maintained, but a decrease in live- 
stock production and lower grain yields resulted in the reduced income of 1945. 

Cash income from the sale of farm products, which has increased con- 
sistently in recent years, declined in 1945 from the recorded high of $1,826,- 
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Horses on an Alberta ranch. Canadian horses are in great demand in European countries 
and are being sent overseas in large numbers. 
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493,000 in 1944. The value of farm products consumed on farms has risen 
steadily as a result of higher prices and the increased consumption of milk, 
eggs, meats, vegetables and forest products. The gross income did not rise 
as steadily, nor did it reflect as large increases as the cash income. Much of 
the increase in the cash income from 1942 to 1943 was the result of sales of 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations in Canada, 


ee 


1942-45 
Item 1942 1943 1944 1945! 
Lit gt ua ee eo em I 
$’000 $000 $’000 $'000 
GaAshuincoOme —yacenrs sein etna: SiS Oke 1,100,942 1,409,561 1,826,493 1,685 , 846 
Tncome: ier: aerwewy acto ke a eke 230,278 262,247 275,741 285 ,967 
Value ot changes in inventory...... +368, 208 —61,878 —126,175 —233 ,652 
Grossuncome....-ee ae Ae PNET A ee 1,699 ,428 1,609 ,930 1,976,059 1,738,161 
Operating expenses and depreciation 
Char gesessce crm oe ik a Pk Pest eele 616,776 656,926 753,688 750,592 
Net income excluding supplementary 
PAVICULS Coa ke ee hot wee oh ee 1,082,652 953,004 15222), 304 987 ,569 
Supplementary payments.......--. DAT 37 ,062 Sel 16,730 
Net income of farm operators from 
farming operations..<.......-++-- 1,104,369 990 , 066 122 7042 1,004,299 
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grain held in store on farms from the heavy crop of 1942. For the net income 
calculations, these sales are credited to the year 1942 by taking into account 
values of changes in inventory of live stock and grain on farms. Very heavy 
sales of wheat resulted in the high cash income of 1944. 


Gross income for 1945 was 2 p.c. higher than 1942, but showed a decrease of 
IZ p.c. or $237,898,000 from 1944. Farm operating expenses and depreciation 
charges increased 22 p.c. from 1942 to 1944, then dropped 0:4 p.c. in 1945. 
Net income, excluding supplementary payments, in 1945 was 9 p.c. lower than 
1942 and 19 p.c. below the 1944 figure of $1,222,371,000. With supplementary 
payments included, it was 18 p.c. below 1944. 


Supplementary payments comprise the amount paid under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, the Prairie Farm Income Act and the Wheat Acreage Reduc- 
tion Act, and are included in the year in which they were earned. These 
payments amounted to nearly $22,000,000 in 1942. Favourable yields, especially 
of wheat, and higher prices reduced payments in 1944 to about $5,000,000, but 
they increased in 1945 to approximately $17,000,000 because yields were lower. 


Net income in the Eastern Provinces and British Columbia was higher in 
1945 than in 1942, whereas for the Prairie Provinces it was lower. Net income 
for all provinces rose from 1942 to 1943, with the exception of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Decreases were recorded in 1944 for the Maritimes and British 
Columbia, while from 1944 to 1945 declines occurred in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Cash Income from the 
Sale of Farm Products 


Annual estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products represent 
the gross returns from all products sold off farms valued at prices received by 
farmers. The estimates include bonuses or subsidies paid by the Dominion or 
Provincial Governments to farmers for the production of the commodities 
subsidized. They do not include payments made under the Prairie Farm 


Assistance Act, the Prairie Farm Income Act and the Wheat Acreage Reduc- 
tion Act. 
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Increased production, together with higher prices, have raised farm cash 
income substantially in the past few years; 1945, however, showed a decrease 
owing to reduced marketings, particularly in the Prairie Provinces, of wheat, 
barley and hogs. Although farm cash income for the first six months of 1946 
was lower than the same period for 1945, favourable yields in the west and a 
higher initial price for wheat, together with indications for good crops in the 
other provinces, may raise the 1946 farm cash income to the 1945 level. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1942—45 


Province ~- 1942 1943 1944 1945 

$’000 $000 $000 $’009 
Prince Laward islands.) on. ease (bile Teel 14,060 13,659 16,394 
Nova Scotia.. nae ag cere, Serra Lee ESOS QE ST 1 25,692 DTEOOS 26,042 
New Brunswick. . Re Pig are ee he a 25:,178 31-373 33,320 35,094 
ile DEC. reece hee ch: cll ae ane 174,306 200,310 221,026 DIO 59 
On tariow meee een ee ees 355,976 385 ,946 404,089 449 ,277 
NATL EOD ieee. wrote cee fs 103 ,422 146,112 176,693 153,401 
Gaskatchewanise. «ions So eee ote 195,825 327 , 634 543 , 760 414,845 
IRD eitartae rte oe ae oe eee 168,887 220,447 338,027 289,125 
British Coluumbiatcea. 2-0. eae oe 44,600 57,987 68,014 73, 109 
POtals ad Sn eeneee 1,100,942 1,409,561 1,826,493 1,685,846 


Farm Labour 


Farm wage rates in Canada continued in 1946 the upward trend that has 
been evident since the beginning of the War. Average wages of farm help 
at Aug. 15, 1946, with board, for all Canada, were slightly over $75 per month. 
This was more than twice the wages reported being paid per month at Aug. 15, 
1940, when the average rate for all Canada was approximately $36. Return 
of service personnel has not greatly alleviated the farm labour situation. Indus- 
trial employment continues at a high level and farm labour is expected to be in 
short supply for some time, though this shortage will be alleviated to some 
extent by greater mechanization as farm equipment becomes available. 


Food Consumption 


While certain foods have been under ration or available only in limited 
supply, the over-all rate of civilian consumption in Canada has been maintained 
in the war and post-war years at a level considerably above the 1935-39 average. 
This has resulted, in part, from the sharply increased demand due to higher 
incomes of the consuming public and, in part, from the substantial increase in 
indigenous agricultural production. However, with the decline in production 
of meats and dairy products particularly, it has been necessary to reinstitute 
or retain rationing of some of these products since the War ended. 


Field Crops 


Wheat.—An urgent demand from the war-ravaged countries of Europe and 
the Far East, together with a guarantee of $1-25 per bu. for No. 1 Northern at 
the Lakehead during the 1946-47 season encouraged farmers to expand the 
Canadian wheat acreage to 25,900,000 acres in 1946, 2,485,900 acres higher than 
in 1945 and the largest acreage since the record figure of 28,726,200 acres in 
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1940. The Prairie Provinces, which accounted for approximately 97 p.c. of 
the total Canadian wheat acreage in 1946, seeded 25,178,000 acres as compared 
with 22,566,000 acres in 1944. This represents an increase of 12 p.c. in 1946 
with all three of the Prairie Provinces contributing substantially to the higher 
acreage. 


More favourable weather conditions, particularly in the Prairie Provinces, 
contributed towards an increased outturn per acre in 1946 with the average 
wheat yield estimated to be 16:2 bu. per acre, about 3 bu. above the 1945 yield 
and only fractionally higher than the long-time average. According to the 
second estimate of Canada’s 1946 wheat crop, total production was placed at 
418,758,000 bu. as compared with 318,459,000 a year earlier. Production in the 
Prairie Provinces amounted to 398,000,000 bu. as against 294,547,000 bu. in 
1945. The 1946 crop included 9,900,000 bu. of Durum wheat, of which 
4,100,000 bu. were produced in Manitoba and 5,800,000 bu. in Saskatchewan. 
Ontario, which contains the only substantial wheat acreage in Canada, outside 
of the Prairie Provinces, produced a total of 17,107,000 bu. of wheat in 1946. 
All but 836,000 bu. of this total was winter wheat. When the present crop is 
combined with the carry-over of 69,858,181 bu. at July 31, 1946, the total supply 
of wheat for the crop year 1946-47 amounts to 488,616,181 bu., which is 
75,368,649 bu. less than for 1945-46 and is the smallest total supply since 1938. 


The season of 1945-46 was highlighted by two very important developments 
which occurred at the close of the crop year and will have a direct bearing 
on the Canadian wheat industry for the next four years. The first event is con- 
cerned with the Canada-United Kingdom wheat agreement which became effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1946, and will extend for the next four crop years. Under this 
agreement Canada will sell to the United Kingdom during that period a total 
amount of 600,000,000 bu. of wheat. During each of the first two years, 
160,000,000 bu. will be-provided at a fixed price of $1-55 per bu., basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill. The United Kingdom 
during each of the last two years of the agreement will accept 140,000,000 bu. 
of wheat at a price not less than $1-25 per bu. in 1948-49 and not less than 
$1 per bu. in 1949-50, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, Vancouver or 
Churchill. The actual prices to be paid during the 1948-49 and 1949-50 seasons 
will be negotiated and settled not later than the Dec. 31 immediately preceding 
the crop year for which it is effective. Any additional quantities of wheat that 
may be required by the United Kingdom and that the Canadian Government is 
prepared to make available shall be subject to the provisions of this agreement. 


The second event was the announcement on July 30, 1946, of a new price 
policy concerning the initial payment for wheat to farmers in Western Canada. 
Retroactive to Aug. 1, 1945, and continuing until July 31, 1950, these initial 
payments have been raised from $1-25 to $1-35 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. After participation pay- 
ments have been completed for the 1943 and 1944 wheat crops and after the 
10-cent payment on the 1945 crop has been made to bring the initial payment 
up to $1-35 per bu., all the remaining surplus from that crop, along with the 
surpluses from the succeeding four crops of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949 will be 
placed in a five-year pool. Participation certificates will be issued in the usual 
way, but the payment on these certificates will not be made until after the con- 
clusion of the five-year pool at July 31, 1950. 
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At the same time it was announced that, with the exception of the United 
Kingdom which is a contract country, the fixed export price of $1-55 to non- 
contract countries would be raised and an attempt would be made to sell at 
prices roughly corresponding to those of the other principal supplier, now the 
United States. Furthermore, it was stated that the domestic price of wheat 
would be continued at $1-25 per bu., with the Government assuming carrying 
costs on the amounts of wheat used domestically. The Government will continue 
to pay a drawback to millers covering the difference between 773 cents and 
$1-25 per bu. on wheat used in Canada for human consumption. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1930-46 


NoTE.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average 
rate of 414 bu. to the barrel of 196 Ib. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of 
Year Production Wheat Wheat 
and Flour! and Flour! 
‘000 bu. bu. bu. 
LOS OMe Rohe ae Lm cae aoe Se eT eee 420,672 244,221 258 ,693 ,887 
LOS Mee eeere nae) mens edison cao adie oh one 321,325 216,328 207 ,029 ,555 
LR es crete ait aR KNGUEGCARN a BERRI Bryne aerate PA beet eee 443 ,061 173,014 264 ,304 ,327 
OS Stet eet Pont een ol ee ere meee 281,892 413,165 194,779,875 
OSA eR Ee et Se 275 , 849 896,674 165,751,305 
LO S Secretar ee er yr teh Ee Pee nine at Nac) ett 3 281,935 291,510 254,424,775 
D3 Ol pretense Ue Nee ke YEN, Sy aera ae Hoe 219,218 403 ,396 195 ,223 ,653 
LOS eter oe alee eer tetra ON IE ces han tall ah a ans Ge 180,210 6,138,819 92,957,047 
ROR Policy. 5 Webectoeatee Sets Oars SMRCeUn ne ancient Ue" baaernp: Meaney 360,010 1,891,177 160,034,183 
DSO rye ree tiie eet en AD ONES OY Cat A Se PICs 520,623 444 ,368 192 ,674,368 
LOA ORR a he Wants aed Fetoh ite ae cs ies En 540,190 122 ,036 231,206,246 
NCE Is Salt ee ae oe Rey Se Ae IIE nn eC RE 314,825 29,103 225 , 828,434 
1 OO ES ike ia Retro eas Ge NG eC aE eevee one aes take 556 ,684 3,022 214,700,902 
NO i, Baa EF Be re ae an Se Pan Sen te 284 ,460 432,931 343,755 ,320 
AG ALIN, Sea eek ob Sse 7) actos Feet ets ee Ned RA Lom 416,635 404 ,547 342 945 515 
JOE UG oer Alar ats ORS PRLS ee Re rece A cea ree 318,459 74,765 340,107 ,0003 
OL Gene Ne atece ee cote ocak aetins ccs hea 418,7582 3 3 
a ee ee 
1Imports and exports are for the years beginning Aug. 1, 1939 to 1945. 2Subject to 


revision. 3Not available at time of going to press. 


Coarse Grains.—Although weather conditions were more favourable for 
the growing of coarse grains in the Prairie Provinces in 1946, reduced acreages 
and adverse harvesting weather resulted in a production of oats and barley 
little larger than that of a year earlier. In the second estimate of production 
issued Nov. 14, 1946, oats production for all of Canada was placed at 399,500,000 
bu. as against 381,600,000 bu. in 1945. Barley production at 159,900,000 bu. was 
only about 2,200,000 bu. above the 1945 crop. Oats and barley acreages failed 
to reach the 1946 acreage objectives by 1,147,500 acres and 1,269,500 acres, 
respectively. The combined production of fall and spring rye was estimated at 
6,913,000 bu. as compared with 5,888,000 bu. in 1945. This gain was due to 
both an increase in yield and an increase in acreage. The flaxseed picture 
in Canada in 1946 varied little from that of a year earlier, with a total produc- 
tion amounting to 7,700,000 bu. in 1946 as compared to 7,600,000 bu. in 1945. 


Slightly increased production of coarse grains has been more or less offset 
by reduced carry-over stocks of these grains at July 31, 1946, so that total 
supplies of feed grains for the 1946-47 season are about the same as a year ago. 
Exports of oats and barley are under permit. The absolute export embargo 
placed on barley during the 1945-46 season was relaxed somewhat in 1946 and 
small quantities were allowed to leave the country. 
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Field Crops of Canada, 1945-46 


Sg ke ERE ee 


2nd Estimate 1946 Crops 


3rd Estimate 1945 Crops 


Crop 

Area | Production ee 6 Area . | Production es 

acres bu. $ acres bu. $ 
Veale ces citer 23 ,414,100]318 ,459, 000! 367,502,000}|25 ,900 , 000 418,758,000 477,487,000 
Oats Ce 14,393 ,200|381 ,596 ,000 203,113,000}13 , 162,700 399 ,483 ,000 210,610,000 
Banlevanie eee 7,350,100)157 , 757,000 105,452,000]) 6,730,500 159 ,912.,,000 106,034,000 
RVG se tea te Seas 487,100] 5,888,000 8,680,000 518,000} 6,913,000 13,288 , 000 
Reach dicyaeeeee 93,100} 1,363,000- 3,863 ,000 119,500] 2,242,000 6,638 ,000 
Beans Gk very a 96,400} 1,294,000 3,456,000 91,700} 1,566,000 4,871,000 
Buckwheat...... 261,100} 5,246,000 4,544 ,000 217,500} 4,748,000 4,094 ,000 
Mixed Grains...| 1,453,200] 46,927,000 30,353 ,000}) 1,399,300 54,924,000 |36,457 , 000 
Flaxseed........ 1,059,200] 7,593,000 |19 ,006 ,000]} 1,008 , 500 7,651,000 |22,206, 000 
Corn, shelled... . 237,000] 10,365,000 10,774,000 246,500] 10,542,000 11,157,000 

cwt. cwt. 
exon ealnerecte nine soc 507,700] 35,986,000 |81 , 168 ,000 520,600] 48,031,000 75,252,000 
lumens ebererne 137,500} 25,493,000 22,246,000 130,100] 27,375,000 20,068 ,000 
tons tons : 

Hay and Clover.}10,219,400) 17,724,000 213,769,000||10 ,233,000| 14,697,000 176,597,000 
ATEaliCy eee ee oes 1,587,000} 3,880,000 48 ,130,000]} 1,540,400 3,203,000 |41,358,000 
Fodder Corn.... 492,500} 3,637,000 |15,188,000 472,900] 3,962,000 |16,667,000 
Sugar Beets.:... 59 ,360 619,000 | 6,566,000 66 , 800 721,000 | 5,769,000 


ee ee 


1Tentatively revised from 3rd estimate on basis of disposition data. 


Live Stock 


During the war years the live-stock industry made a very substantial 
contribution to the feeding of the Canadian population, the Armed Services 
and the population of the United Kingdom. As a result of relatively good 
crops and large supplies of feed at prices favourable to production, farmers 
greatly expanded their live-stock enterprises. The great increase in production 
reached its peak in the latter part of 1944 and early part of 1945. Since then 
production has declined owing to the relatively higher prices and shorter 
supplies of animal feeds, together with high wage rates and shortage of farm 
labour. This reduction has caused some difficulty in finding adequate supplies 
of meat products for home consumption and for shipment abroad. 


Numbers of Principal Species of Live Stock on Farms in Canada, 
June 1, 1939-46 


a nnn ee EEE ESSE SESS 


Sheep and 
Year Horses Cattle Hogs Combs 
000 000 ‘000 °000 
1939 2,761 8,374 4,364 229 Di 
POAOK ae. eed eked ae ohne er cerns 2,780 8,380 6,002 2,887 
19 96 lee SE beta ae REE CORRS cr ge ricer ees 2,789 8,517 6,081 2,840 
1942 2,816 8,945 els 3,197 
1943 DTS 9,665 8,148 3,459 
1944, 2,735 10,346 7,741 3,726 
1945. 2,585 10,759 6,026 3,622 
VOAGBS sah ban ee ee oO eee Mt aera 2,397 10,385 SaS7d 3,378 


The numbers of animals on farms have declined somewhat from the high 
levels of the war years. Hog numbers reached a peak of 9,473,000 on Dec. 1, 
1943, and have since declined to almost half the number. Cattle numbers 
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Electric brood- 
ers have re- 
moved many 
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from turkey 
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cing the aver- 
age mortality. 


reached their peak on June 1, 1945, and the number of horses has continued 
the downward trend evident over many years as mechanical power has replaced 
them. Sheep and lambs established their peak on June 1, 1944. 


Poultry and Eggs 


In response to the wartime agricultural program, which called for large 
shipments of eggs, mostly in dried form, to the United Kingdom, an unpre- 
cedented development took place in poultry farming during the six war years. 
- Egg production increased 68-6 p.c. from 1939 to 1945, and this expansion was 
accompanied by a rise of 45 p.c. in the volume of poultry meats available, 
most of which was consumed in Canada. The number of all poultry (hens, 
chickens, turkeys, geese and ducks) on farms which was 62,405,200 on June 1, 
1939, had increased to 89,568,600 by the same date of 1945. The indications 
are that this high level of poultry and egg production will be maintained in 1946. 


Poultry Meat and Farm Egg Production, by Economic Areas, 
1944 and 1945 
ce ie Bee a al ea ee ee 


Poultry Meat Production Egg Production 
Economic Area $ 
Farm- Farm- 
and Year Marketed] Home Total Marketed] Home Total! 
Consumed Consumed 


000 lb. | *0001b. | ’000 Ib. ‘000 doz. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. 


Maritime Provinces....1944| 14,490 De = OW We PSV 14,756 8,615 24,218 
1945) 13,981 2,656 16,637 16,138 9,056 25,744 


Quebec and Ontario. ..1944] 103,494 29,580 | 133,074 || 114,971 39,717 160,298 
1945} 105,470 30,068 | 135,538 || 127,920 42,745 174,686 


Prairie Provinces...... 1944) 116,739 34,280 | 151,019 95,560 47,632 148 ,386 
1945} 109,307 32,077 | 141,384 96,440 46,574 145,870 

British Columbia......1944) 11,125 2,706 13,831 23,559 3,506 28,046 
1945; 11,180 2,696 eS! 24,176 3,456 27,652 

Ovals: << tees 1944) 245,848 69,328 | 315,176 || 248,846 99,470 360, 948 


1945} 239,938 67,497 | 307,436 || 264,674 | 101,831 373,952 


a 
1 Includes eggs for hatching. 
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Dairying 


The development of dairying enterprises which commenced at the begin- 
ning of the War reached a peak in 1944. The stimulation of dairy production 
by producers subsidies during the entire war period, and the payment of 
consumer subsidies during the past three years has tended to increase the sales 
of fluid milk for direct consumption. During the six-year period, 1939 to 1945, 
milk production increased approximately 1,800,000,000 lb. and the industry as 
a whole made an immense contribution to the food supplies of both Canada 
and the United Kingdom. After the collapse of Germany in May, 1945, pro- 
duction suffered from a reactionary development which became more pro- 
nounced after the final cessation of hostilities in August. The retreat from 
dairying in the Prairie Provinces following the bountiful harvest of 1944 with 
higher prices paid for grain and live stock, and the cumulative effects of the 
labour shortage, all played a part in halting the upward swing in dairying 
production during 1945. 


Subsidies.—Producer-subsidies for dairy products were introduced in 
December, 1941, and have fluctuated somewhat since that time. Those in effect 
at the end of 1945 permitted payments of 10 cents per Ib. on butter-fat used 
for the production of creamery butter, and 20 cents per hundred on milk used 
for cheese. Milk for concentration received a subsidy of 30 cents per hundred 
during the period Oct. 1 to Apr. 30 and 15 cents from May 1 to Sept. 30. Fluid 
milk was subject to a producer-subsidy of 55 cents per hundred in some markets 
and 25 cents in others during the period October to April, with a 35-eent rate 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle at the Ontario Agricultural College. Live-stock and dairy produc- 
tion has advanced greatly in recent years through the co-operative efforts of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, packing and distributing houses, farm produce 
dealers, and farm clubs and organizations. 


taking the place of the 55-cent subsidy during the May-September period. 
The consumer-subsidy of 2 cents per quart on all milk bought remained in 
effect during 1945: it was discontinued on June ], 1946. 


Milk Production.—During 1945, 17,620,047,000 lb. of milk were produced 
on farms, a decline of approximately 4,000,000 Ib. from the 1944 production. 
This reduction was accounted for by lower production in the Prairie Provinces ; 
elsewhere more milk was produced than in 1944. Approximately 63 p.c. of the 
total production in 1945 was used in the manufacture of dairy products. The 
quantity of milk used for creamery butter declined nearly 2 p.c. and fluid sales 
increased 2°5 p.c. 


Butter Production—Butter production in 1945 showed a further decline 
from the peak of 1943. Since fluid milk was in greater demand and was in a 
preferred price bracket so far as the farmers were concerned, it was only natural 
that the production of butter should suffer to some extent. 


Cheese Production.—Cheese production in 1945 amounted to 186,998,485 
lb., an increase of 2-4 p.c. over 1944 and of 11-9 p.c. over 1943, but a decrease of 
10-2 p.c. from the high level reached in 1942. The cheese contract made with 
the Government of the United Kingdom for the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, 
called for delivery of 125,000,000 lb. but shipments exceeded that amount by 
over 5,000,000 Ib. 


Income and Values.—Dairy production has proved to be one of the profit- 
able branches of farming during the past few years. This situation has arisen 
as a result of the wartime demand for milk and milk products, both for export 
and domestic use, and also as a result of the subsidies paid by the Government, 
which have contributed considerably to the farm value of milk production. 
Total cash income from the sale of dairy products amounted to $268,467,000 in 
1945, an increase of approximately $162,000 compared with that of the previous 
year. This represented 16 p.c. of the total farm income of Canada, but was 
4 p.c. less than that shown in 1939. Although the prices were high, the quanti- 
ties produced did not keep pace with the increased output in other lines of 
farming, particularly hogs and wheat. 


The total farm value of dairy production, which includes cash income, in- 
come in kind and milk fed to live stock, amounted to $347,234,000 in 1945; and 
the total value of dairy production, which comprises manufactured products and 
fluid sales valued at the factory, as well as products held on the farm, showed 
a total valuation of $401,414,000. Both totals were slightly higher than for 
1944. 

Domestic Disappearance.—The consumption of fluid milk and cream on a 
milk basis was 0-98 pt. per capita in 1945 as compared with 0:91 in 1942. 
Consumption of total butter in 1945 (creamery, dairy and whey) was 28:77 Ib. 
per capita. The total disappearance of 293,000,000 Ib. of creamery butter com- 
pared with only 271,000,000 Ib. in 1940, but, due to rationing, it represented a 
decline of 305,000,000 Ib. or 4 p.c., from 1942. Cheese, on the other hand, showed 
a continual increase since 1942, reaching 4°86 lb. per capita in 1945. During 
the past six years, concentrated milk products advanced from less than 10 lb. 
per capita to over 14 Ib. in 1945. All products, expressed in terms of milk, 
showed a decrease of 20 lb. per capita between 1944 and 1945, the total per capita 
consumption in the later year amounting to approximately 1,242 Ib. 
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Dairy Production by Economic Areas, 1944 and 1945 
ae eee 


Milk Milk Products 
Economic Area and Year Fluid tees Butter Cheddar sept 
Sales duction ||Creamery] Dairy Cheese Milk 


RE a a a al | ee 


000 Ib. | '000 lb. 000 lb. | 000 1b. | '0001b. | ’000 lb. 


Maritime Provinces. .1944 232,816] 1,078,408 18,245 7,923 2,261 2,507 
1945 239,899) 1,097,808 19,043 7,569 Zi LOO 3,995 


Quebec and Ontario..1944| 2,761,811 10,626,601] 157,269 15,817] 168,774] 141,112 
1945} 2,845 ,866/10,960,926]| 165,608 15,583} 173,242] 156,608 


Frairie Provinces....1944 625, 103} 5,293,485] 117,624 29,215 S22 13,261 
1945 623,532] 4,919,408] 102,687 28,495 8,195 13,349 


British Columbia....1944 292,746 625,544 5,639 1,625 834 27 , 464 
1945 298,561 641,905 6,203 1,636 756 27,649 
Lotaletn -e..<. 1944) 3,912,476/17,624,038] 298,777 54,580) 180,081} 184,344 


1945) 4,007,858/17,620,047] 293,541 53,283) 184,452! 201,60k 


AUN 7 en 
Special Crops — 


Tobacco.—The loss of overseas markets for tobacco resulting from the 
outbreak of war in 1939 brought a drastic reduction in plantage of tobacco in 
the following year. In 1939 the acreage had reached a pre-war peak of 92,300 
acres and in 1940 it dropped to 67,880 acres. Since that year, however, recovery: 
has been rapid and, with the exception of 1943, each year has seen a substantial 
expansion in area to reach the unprecedented total of 118,388 acres in 1946. 


From present indications, the 1946 tobacco crop, including all types, will 
be the largest ever harvested. Production is estimated at 134,356,000 1b., of 
which 113,511,000 1b. is flue-cured, 11,200,000 Ib. is burley, 2,400,000 Ib. is 
dark, 5,040,000 Ib. is cigar and 2,205,000 is pipe tobacco. The bulk of the 
flue-cured tobacco and all the burley and dark tobacco are grown in Ontario. 
Cigar tobacco was grown in this Province for the first time in 1946, but most 
of this type is harvested in Quebec, where all the pipe types are grown. 


With the exception of plug tobacco, the annual per capita consumption of 
all forms has increased during the past 11 years. In 1935 cigarettes were smoked 
at the rate of 485 per person per year. By 1945 consumption had almost 
tripled, reaching a record rate of 1,255 cigarettes per person. Cigar consump- 
tion likewise showed a substantial increase although not as great as in the case 
of cigarettes. Cigar smoking increased from an average of 11-5 cigars in 1935 
to an average of 18-2 in 1945. The consumption of cut tobacco showed an 
increase in per capita rate during the same period of from 1-7 Ib. to 2-2 Ib. and 
snuff from 0:07 Ib. to 0-09 Ib. 


Sugar Beets.—The area devoted to sugar beets in Canada jumped from 
59,360 acres in 1945 to 67,500 acres in 1946, the largest acreage planted to this 
crop since 1941 when it totalled 70,700 acres. The 1946 yield of 10-4 tons per 
acre varied little from that of a year ago and the increase in the total production 
ot 702,000 tons as against 619,000 tons in 1945 was due entirely to the substantial 
increase in acreage. The Alberta sugar-beet crop, planted entirely on irrigated 
land, produced 367,000 tons from 29,800 acres, accounting for more than half of 
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mould to ‘“‘breathe’’. 


the Canadian total production. Ontario, second in importance among the 
provinces as a sugar-beet producer, showed the greatest absolute increase in 
production this year as compared with last. An area of 23,400 acres in 1946 
as compared with 17,660 in 1945 more than offset a lower yield in the latter 
year ; production amounted to 205,000 tons, an increase of 41,000 tons. Manitoba 
combined a larger acreage with an increased yield to turn out 109,000 tons of 
beets in 1946 as against 82,000 a year earlier. Quebec, the only other province 
in Canada to produce sugar beets on a commercial scale, increased its acreage 
from 1,400 to 2,300 acres, and its production from 10,000 to 21,000 tons. Heavier 
yields played an important part in the larger output for the Province. The total 
production of refined beetroot sugar in Canada in 1945 amounted to 163,837,790 
Ib. as against 165,318,840 Ib. in 1944. 
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Tobacco is a delicate plant 
and a demanding one, 
requiring utmos! watchful- 
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and later transplanted to 
open ground as shown in 
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Ontario’s largest cash crop is tobacco. In the southwest corner of the Province some 
90,000 acres are planted to it and the Ontario crop represents nine-tenths of the 
Dominion yield. Canada’s 1946 crop of 134,000,000 Ib. was the largest in the 
history of the industry, and for that cropa record minimum price of thirty-five and 
one-third cents per Ib. was set. 


Maple Products.—The 1946 maple season was unusually long and the 
syrup of better-than-average quality. Production was considerably heavier than 
in 1945 but the demand was strong and prices remained practically unchanged. 
Expressed as syrup, the total crop amounted to 2,144,000 gal. compared with 
1,530,000 gal. in 1945 but it was still 18 p.c. below the ten-year 1936-45 average 
of 2,606,000 gal. The crop in 1946 was valued at the farm at $6,282,000 com- 
pared with $4,497,000 for the previous year’s crop. 

The chief area of production is in Quebec where, on the average, 80 p.c. 
of the crop is made. The Ontario crop, while considerably smaller, is next in 
importance followed by the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia crops. Maple 
syrup, according to Canadian regulations, must contain not more than 35 p.c. 
moisture and a Canadian gallon will therefore weigh not less than 13 Ib., 2 oz. 
Maple sugar is made by continuing the evaporation process and a gallon of 
syrup will yield 10 lb. of sugar. 
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Honey.—-Honey production in 1945 was below the 1944 level chiefly because 
of poor honey-plant crop conditions. Although the number of producing colonies 
was increased by 14,000 during the year to bring the Canadian total to 522,500, 
the average yields per colony were down from 71 lb. in 1944 to 63 Ib. in 1945. 
The total crop in 1945 was 33,020,000 Ib. compared with the previous year’s 
crop of 36,264,000 Ib. With the lighter crop, the average price received by pro- 
~ ducers was 16 cents per Ib., one cent higher than during the previous season. 

During the war years, interest in beekeeping in Western Canada greatly 
increased while elsewhere the number of beekeepers declined: for the Prairie 
Provinces the number rose 187 p.c. and for the remainder of the country declined 
8 p.c. The number of colonies also expanded rapidly in the Prairie Provinces, 
showing an increase of 82 p.c. from 1939 to 1945. For the other provinces the 
increase was only 10 p.c. 


Fibre flax.—Production of fibre flax on a commercial scale has been carried 
on for a number of years but it was not until after the outbreak of war that a 
real interest was shown in this crop. At the request of the United Kingdom 
authorities, Canada undertook to expand the industry to provide much needed 
flax for defence purposes. In 1940, the 20,275 acres harvested was almost 
double the acreage of the previous season. The acreage continued to expand 
for the next two years and in 1942, 47,040 acres were harvested. Due to the 
lack of experience on the part of growers, returns were not as great as antici- 
pated and interest in producing flax began to lag the following year. The 
acreage dropped sharply in 1943 to 35,297 acres and by 1945 the area harvested 
amounted to only 21,557 acres. It is expected, however, that the industry will 
not decline to pre-war levels as many producers have made a considerable 
investment in equipment. Due to the nature of the crop, yields vary widely. 
From the 1945 crop, 1,250 tons of fibre and 2,400 tons of tow were marketed 
having a value of $1,250,000 and $567,300, respectively. 


Seed Crops.—The hay and pasture seed crop in 1945 was heavier than that 
of the previous season, reaching a total of 57,099,000 Ib. of cleaned seed having 
a value of $8,847,000. The major seed crop was timothy, of which 15,135,000 
lb. were harvested. The production of other seed crops of commercial impor- 
tance was: alfalfa 10,362,000 Ib., sweet clover 10,113,000 Ib., brome grass 10,057,- 
000 Ib., red clover 5,260,000 Ib., alsike clover 3,286,000 Ib., crested wheat grass 
1,152,000 Ib., creeping red fescue 851,000 Ib., Kentucky blue grass 500,000 Ib., 
Canadian blue grass 275,000 Ib., Western rye grass 105,000 Ib., and Bent grass 
3,000 lb. Vegetable seed production made great strides during the War when 
European sources were cut off and Britain was in urgent need of additional seed 
supplies. Now that the War has ended, Canadian shippers are meeting 
increased competition for the United Kingdom markets but it is hoped that, 
with the emphasis on quality, the demand will continue for Canadian seed. In 
1945, 29 kinds of garden vegetable and field root seeds were grown of which 
canning and garden pea seed was the most important both from the standpoint 
of quantity and value. The importance of the overseas markets to the industry 
is shown by the exports which amounted to 2,939,061 Ib. in 1944, 2,403,093 Ib. - 
in 1945, and 3,550,000 lb. in 1946 for the crop years ended June 30. 
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Fruit.—The orchards throughout Eastern Canada recovered almost com- 
pletely in 1946 from the damage caused by late frost, disease and consequent 
partial defoliation in the previous year. Spring weather was ideal for the 
pollination and excellent crops were in prospect early in the season. Hot, dry 
weather prevailed from the end of June until mid-August and the small fruits 
suffered considerably. Strawberry and raspberry production was not as heavy 
as was at first anticipated. The tree fruit crops, on the other hand, developed 
rapidly and with the dry weather diseases such as brown rot of stone fruits and 
apple scab were reduced to a minimum. Insect injury, however, was a problem 
in some sections. The September estimates of the 1946 production with the final 
estimates for 1945 in parentheses are as follows: apples, 16,173,000 bu. (736352 
000 bu.) ; pears, 845,000 bu. (600,000 bu.) ; plums and prunes, 691,000 bu. 
(486,000 bu.) ; peaches, 2,109,000 bu. (1,566,000 bu.) ; apricots, 166,000 bu. 
(87,000 bu.) ; cherries, 267,000 bu. (237,000 bu.) ; strawberries, 16,001,000 qt. 
(16,726,000 qt.) ; raspberries, 12,423,000 qt. (12,548,000 qt.) ; loganberries, 
1,152,000 Ib. (1,447,000 Ib.) ; grapes, 72,220,000 Ib. (66,012,000 Ib.) 


Values of Fruits Produced in Canada, 1942-45, with Five-Year 
Averages, 1937-4] 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—::_——— 


Five-Year 
Fruit Average 1942 1943 1944 1945 
1937-41 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PAD DIESE eA eile eles, oan te 10,376,000 || 14,390,000 | 16,814,000 | 22,807,000 12,857,000 
PGAYS seen knee ee ae 821,000 1,429,000 1,462,000 2,007,000 | 1,582,000 
Plums and prunes........ 425,000 737,000 1,133,000 1,375,000 | 1,270,000 
Beaches) one en ane eae 1, 801,000 3,550,000 2,079,000 4,534,000 | 4,502,000 
ANDTICOTS tae sate eaten ee 146,000 227,000 102,000 489 ,000 319,000 
Cheriiestiuis nae oe 751,000 1,587,000 1,545,000 1,909,000 | 1,724,000 


Totals, Tree Fruits...}14,410,000 || 21,920,000 23,135,000 | 33,121,000 |22,254,000 


Straw Venriesy: si esa se eet 1 2.000 2,057,000 3,337,000 |’ 2,303,000 | 4,186,000 
Raspberries... 4. .+ 2. * 101,076,000 1,664,000 2,708,000 2,682,000 | 3,147,000 
GTAPES oor ssa as ete et 02 10000 1,862,000 1,733,000 2,380,000 | 2,543,000 
lEovanbennics. ana eeeemes 107,000 153,000 153,000 196,000 140,000 


Totals, Small Fruits..| 4,316,000 5,736,000 7,931,000 7,561,000 |10,016,000 
Totals, All Fruits.. .|18,726,000 27,656,000 | 31,066,000 | 40,682,000 32,270,000 


$$ 


With the opening up of overseas markets, shipments of Canadian apples, 
both fresh and processed, are again moving to the United Kingdom. In accord- 
ance with agreements made in August, 1946, Canadian shippers are expected to 
send 2,252,000 boxes of British Columbia apples, at least 300,000 bbl. and 
probably 450,000 bbl. of Nova Scotia apples and 6,000 bbl. of Ontario apples 
to Britain. In addition, 80,000 Ib. of evaporated apples from British Columbia 
and 250,000 to 280,000 cases of canned apples from Nova Scotia will move to the 
United Kingdom markets. An agreement was also reached with United States 
officials to permit the shipment of 1,000,000 bu. of packed apples and 2,000,000 
bu. of processed apples to that country. 
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* Provincial Assistance 
to Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the British North America 
Act, has its Department of Agriculture. These Departments direct the general 
agricultural policies of the provinces and administer the provincial legislation 
affecting agriculture. They also provide extensive services to assist the rural 
people in their respective areas, such services being directed to the promotion 
and development of good cultural practices, improvement of live-stock pro- 
duction, the organization of adult and juvenile farm groups, assistance for 
agricultural fairs and exhibitions and the extension of agricultural education. 
Agricultural colleges maintained by the provinces are: the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College at Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario 
Veterinary Colleges at Guelph, and the College of Agriculture at Saskatoon. 
Three agricultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, while faculties of agriculture are found in Cue provincial universities of 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. = 


Apples are a characteristically Canadian fruit, 
and while they are grown for local use in al- 
most every part of Canada, the large com- 
mercial crops are produced mainly in the 
Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, Western 
Ontario and Southern British Columbia. 


* a 
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Forestry 


(CaNapa’s forests cover an area of 1,291,000 square miles, or more than 


one-third of the total land area of the country, but a considerable part of this 
vast forest is not suitable for commercial operations, either because it is too 
difficult and expensive to reach, or because the trees are not of satisfactory 
size and quality. The accessible productive portion of the forest covers 
435,000 square miles, or 278 million acres, and it is from this area that the 
whole output of sawlogs, pulpwood, fuelwood, and other primary products is 
obtained. About 378,000 square miles of forest, classed as productive but 
not at present accessible, form a reserve for the future when transportation 
systems may be more highly developed. 

By far the larger part of the world demand for wood is for softwood, or 
coniferous species. Canada possesses the principal reserves of softwoods within 
the British Empire, and these include large supplies of the most desirable 
varieties—spruces, Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red cedar, and white, 
red and other pines. In addition, the Eastern Provinces furnish hardwoods, such 
as birches, maples and elms, which are particularly useful for special purposes. 

The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 311,000 million cubic feet (usable volume), of which 191,000 million 
cubic feet are accessible. In terms of ordinary commercial units of measure- 
ment, the accessible portion of the stand consists of 250,000 million feet board 
measure of sawlogs and 1,685 million cords of smaller material. Nearly 70 p.c. 
of the accessible stand is of softwood species. 


The extraordinary demand created by the War for forest products of all 
kinds imposed an abnormal drain on the reserves of merchantable timber. There 
was particularly severe over-cutting of such specially valuable trees as Sitka 
spruce and the finer specimens of yellow birch. In addition, shortages of labour 
seriously hampered protection of the forests against fire and other enemies, and 
forest research was brought almost to a standstill. If the forests are not to 
be impaired, the volumes of wood removed each year to serve useful purposes 
and the volumes burned or destroyed by pests must be replaced by annual 
growth. Forest depletion is dealt with more fully in the special article on the 
Pulp and Paper Industry at pp. 18-33. 
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The marketing outlook for Canadian lumber during the post-war period is 
very favourable. Domestic demand for construction purposes will probably 
remain strong for several years. The agreement with the British Ministry of 
Supply for the export to Great Britain of Canadian lumber during the first two 
post-war years will continue for the British Columbia Coast until June, 1947, 
but will terminate for the rest of Canada on Dec. 31, 1946. The brisk demand 
for lumber in the United States will continue for some time; strong markets 
may be expected in other Empire countries and in the liberated areas of Europe. 


Operations in the Woods 


Generally speaking, the operations in the woods form the preliminary step 
in the industry and provide the primary forest products in the form of logs or 
bolts which are the raw material for the mill operations that form the second 
stage. An exact separation of the statistics relating to these two stages in the 
industry cannot always be made nor can the lumber industry be treated as 
entirely distinct from the pulp and paper industry. Woods operations produce 
not only sawlogs but pulpwood, ties, poles, piling, square timber, mining timbers, 
firewood, fence posts, wood for charcoal and excelsior manufacture, and wood 
for distillation. It is often impossible to state for what purpose the timber being 
cut will eventually be used. Many lumber manufacturers install machinery for 
cutting-up and barking pulpwood, and direct a part of their spruce and balsam 
logs to pulp manufacture; some pulp and paper companies operate sawmills in 
connection with their plants for the purpose of utilizing the larger timber on 
their limits. 


Trees are grown from selected seeds and cuttings to replenish depleted forest areas. 
They are loosened with forks, picked and tied in bundles of 100 for shipment. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1944 gave 
employment during the logging season amounting to 35,551,000 man days, 
and distributed over $195,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1940-44 


Products 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Woes andeboltcees. ccs 71,817,471| 86,514,625} 92,897,611] 99,852,479} 115,788,036 
AD WOO Cer tasun eck rs 74,347,132| 88,193,045} 103,619,151] 110,844,790} 124,363,926 
ELE. OO GS yer seine otorere 33,297,756) 26,662,296} 27,264,486) 45,152,897) 44,332,748 
Hewn railway ties... . 1,788,001 1,547,780 878 , 830 1,138,663 1,289,165 
IGLCSie pie oe Se ctoes nates 2,691,107 2,467 , 336 2,663,603 2,032,681 Fe Vl SDS) 
Round mining timber. 5,707,677 2,458,435 2,169,268 3,418,857 3509005 
ence pPOStS eu ae anes 999 ,934 964,568 1,291,393 1,902,546 BOLOKSS5 
Wood for distillation. 518,204 588,747 745 , 408 774, 344 887,260 
enceprailsie.. ns oe. 270,320 262,521 341,607 464,365 5235135 
Miscellaneous ; 
PLOGMUCES ictal = SLoOn2Za3 3,503,736 2,500,534 3,033,661 3,453,698 
‘Totals.5 4 194,567,875| 213,163,089) 234,371,891) 268,615,283) 301,570,823 


& 


The Lumber Industry 


Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is the property 
of the Crown, lumbermen being granted cutting rights only. This land is 
administered by the various provincial departments. Conifers usually form 
about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous- 
leaved trees or hardwoods. Spruce is the most important kind of lumber sawn, 
and is produced in every province. Douglas fir, which is produced almost 
entirely in British Columbia; comes second, with hemlock, white pine and yellow 
birch next in order of importance. 


The industry includes products of : sawmills; shingle, tie, lath, shook, stave, 
heading and hoop mills; and mills for the cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. 
Sawn lumber produced in 1944 amounted to 4,512,232 M ft. valued at $170,351,- 
406. Shingles numbered 2,697,724 M squares at $11,411,359, sawn ties 7,579,560 
at $7,621,538, and lath 110,639 M at $645,010. The gross value of production for 
the industry as a whole showed an increase of 10-5 p.c. over the total for 1943. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1944 


Sawn Total 
Province or Territory Lumber Sawmill 
Production Products 
M ft. b.m. $ $ 

neice awardelslande sca 4..tclon orto oe: 7,502 265 , 443 330, 234 
PNM COMA Geeta vmknGA ee e ee oks 229,610 8,622,553 9,658,323 
INVER LEVATOR a OES te es ae enh eine ean 294,818 11,839,238 13,826,290 
‘Oi NRE Seo eeas BER Cin, aati ne ae ee a a SO 1,010,361 41,603,134 50,099,695 
OinC Aline FA eee I oa ae a es ee SS/ e257) 25,470,014 SOR Sto les 
VEATIG OW AMIE eee nee a Ne ee. Tot yen ot 72,870 2,635 ,008 2,778,600 
Bas katGiewa lech tens ecu oe) ae ote ate oi a 163,986 Spates 300 Sr Sy Sl 
POM CLC ieee Rte Rigen” DA et vi eee yh Sa 162 ,913 4,685 ,231 5,564,400 
EGNOS EC OLIN IA athe rah teers eis Gees 1,982,478 70,080 , 622 98,381,844 
\WUETSON Te Shoe PS Aa RE NAR eae Ear ec ti eae 457 32,803 33,148 
‘ROtCAIS aS eRe ee hake 4,512,232 170,351,406 216,556,623 
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The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The production of pulp and its conversion into newsprint and other paper 


products is one of Canada’s major manufacturing enterprises. 


The industry 


includes three forms of industrial activity, the operations in the woods with 
pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp, and the manufacture of paper. - 


There are also three classes of mills in the industry. 


These, in 1945, 


numbered 29 mills making pulp only, 48 combined pulp and paper mills and 32 
mills making paper only. 

The development and present status of this industry is fully dealt with 
in the special article at pp. 18-24; only three tables, showing the increase in 
the production of pulp and paper during the past fifteen years, are included 


here. 
Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1931-45 
Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre Total Production! 
eae = SSS = = 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

TOS 2,016,480 | 37,096,768 1,086,735 | 46,998,988 3,167 ,960 84,780,809 
LOS Deere: 1,696,021 | 28,018,451 913,438 | 35,987,294 2,663,248 64,412,453 
1933 shoe 1/5859), 049"|" 252332), 444 1120) 50S |e38s- 761 OS0 2,979,562 64,114,074 
193435828 2), 394,765) | =30), 875,323 124175700 4408515635 34036-3355 75,726,958 
LOS 52 pater 2 SOSs Hide) 3256255 C20 blest 3046308 4308s 219 3,868,341 79,722,039 
1936205: 2,984,282 | 38,674,492 125017163" | 7532662461 4,485,445 92,336,953 
LOS [pce 3,384,744 | 46,663,759 | 1,756,760 | 70,065,469 5 1L44y 504s 1165 7292228 
1938 oe 2520 SS. leo LOLAaT oS 1,147,051 | 48,189,669 3,667,789 87,897,148 
193950 es 2,796,093 | 43,530,367 15370-2085) 53x001,450 4,166,301 CAS ben baton (7 
1940..... 3,368,209 | 56,017,547 | 1,922;553 | 92,987,720 5,290,762 | 149,005,267 
LO AA aces 3,550,285 | 61,749,788 | 2,170,562 |113,689, 763 5,720,847 175,439,551 
1042 oe 3,308,118 | 65,208,919 | 2,298,343 |126,936,143 5,606,461 192,145,062 
1943 3,083) fol | (OS.4205 70342239 079) SO. 79:76 4498 5 2722 O30 We 194510) 152 
1944..... Sr tse La? 72,097,231 | 2,157 7995-138, 944, 181 Speen Simla Ose aie 
HOS ore 3,380,873 | 86,723,425 | 2,219,941 |145,149,697 5,600,814 | 231,873,122 


1 Certain of the totals include unspecified pulp. 


Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1931-45 


Quebec Ontario 
~ Year = 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
POS Ihe de 1,513,658 | 41,884,387 858,100 | 22,944,933 
LOSD en ee 1,240,442 | 31,124,954 786,405 18,735,105 
1933 1,360,704 | 29,860,706 867 , 417 18,644,259 
LOS4AS bunk Sis, 096 12305837402 999,935 | 21,000,769 
1935 159165332. | 382357076 | 108727422122 8665369 
LOG Crs 22236310) | 144, OF, 292 1,257,060 | 27,005,484 
1937 2 Do1e D463) SOs 2 7 Ol4e) 1 466,555 133. 964. 784 
LOSS ee oe 1, 858, 0714 1544-2207, 2245 1 O57. 9845 25.3241 023 
LOS ORS 28 2,119,183 | 49,026,966 | 1,158,576 | 27,631,051 
1940. 2,794,384 | 76,996,100 | 1,369,389 | 38,235,733 
1941 2,971,386 | 89,103,399 | 1,507,324 | 46,908,967 
[OAD eae oe 2,896,440 | 97,632,408 | 1,518,967 | 51,936,704 
1943.5 fe. 2,617,403 | 94,054,176 | 1,490,966 | 54,818,046 
1944, 2,767,081 {105,042,991 1,316,365, | 54,934,993 
194525, < 2,887,176 |114,197,036 | 1,468,682 | 62,596,260 


Canada! 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

3,167,960 84,780,809 
2,663,248 64,412,453 
2,979,562 64,114,074 
3030-539 75,726,958 
3,868,341 79,722,039 
4,485,445 92 , 336,953 
5,141,504 | 116,729,228 
3,667,789 87,897 ,148 
4,166,301 97, 131817 
5,290,762 149 ,005 ,267 
5 1208847" |e 5e43ORoS1 
5,606,461 192,145,062 
S222 830s 21945520 tS? 
§ 274,437. 1 211 ,.041- 412> 
§ 600; 8145] 231,873,122 


1 TIncludes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
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A large pulp and paper mill at Three Rivers, Que. The annual newsprint capacity of this 
mill is 262,650 tons. 


During 1945, 77 establishments pfoduced 4,359,576 tons of paper, with a 
total value of $282,837,614. In addition to newsprint, which formed 67 p.c. of 
the total value, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of fine 
paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard and other cellulose products, 
which together accounted for the remainder of the paper production. 


Newsprint and Total Paper Production, 1931-45 


eS 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TOS ANA eve eras whoceeernehe ne oteh cetaea a 22D OO? 111,419,637 26115225 143,629,889 
OG Dry Roki ces cee Theme hints etaohe 1,919,205 85,539,852 2,290,767 113.,373;123 
NE IE YS Sie eae e mae ea ee arate te 2,021,965 66,959,501 2,419,420 96,689,875 
NDS Ae es ics ce ‘aie wei wean i he 2,604,973 86,811,460 3,069,516 120,892 ,225 
19S 5. ee iy kee eines aoe ae 2,765,444 88,436,465 3,280,896 125,752,650 
VOSGES] oteleee ee ete. Seay ete 3, IP ROR. 105,214,533 3,806,710 146 , 354, 666 
NOS 97 Ee te tite Re Nes et oat 5 ae 3,673,886 126,424,303 4 SAO OON 175,885 ,423 
LOSS Peek oe Ret aks Sass ee 2,668 ,913 LOTROSA 2 O2 3,249,358 151,650,065 
T9398 ieee ean een anew oe 2,926,597 120,858,583 3,600,502 170,776,062 
LOAO eR. oe BE poesia ote anor 3,503,801 158,447,311 4,319,414 225, 836,809 
LOAM Ned. echt eee Nes we Are SP OORT 3S 158,925,310 4,524,776 241,450,292 
LOGI howe se Parte dete aS toners 3,257,180 147,074,109 SE OT 230,269,512 
DAS rare eave ea rsiect Oe naaecsees OL 3,046,442 152,962 , 868 3,966,344 234,036,152 
TOAAM cgeas Se atl ete Ch the eres 3,039,783 165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545,841 
MODS Be Bats aie aiaceranstewre amen 3,324,033 189,023,736 4,359,576 282,837,614 
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Fisheries 


* The Industry During 1946 


ic; is not possible to give a close estimate of the fish catch for any year very 


far in advance since fisheries operations are subject to unpredictable and 
uncontrollable factors such as storm or calm on ocean grounds and the 
vagaries of the fish themselves. However, preliminary reports indicate that 
Canada’s total fishery catch for 1946 will again be well over 1,000,000,000 1b., 
though it is very likely that the catch will show some decrease from the 
1945 figure. 

A decrease in the total is suggested by the fact that for sea fisheries, which 
ordinarily produce nine-tenths or more of Canada’s total catch, the landings in 
the first eight months of the year were somewhat smaller than they were in the 
corresponding months of 1945. The reduced catch of herring and salmon on the 
Pacific Coast accounted for the decrease. Each of the Atlantic Provinces— 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Nova Scotia—had a catch 
gain to its credit. 

In the same eight months, moreover, there was a substantial dollar increase 
in the export business done in fisheries products. Should the business in the last 
four months of the year continue at approximately the same pace as in the 
earlier months, the 1946 export trade total will be greater, in terms of dollars 
at least, than in 1945 when previous records were left behind and a mark of 
$80,226,000 was reached. Some restraint upon over-optimism as to the probable 
total for 1946 is imposed, however, by the fact that it is already evident that 
British Columbia’s canned salmon pack—the great bulk of the pack is always 


_ put up in the last half of the year—will be substantially smaller than the produc- 


tion in 1945 and the reduction may be reflected in a decrease in fisheries export 
business for September-December, as compared with the business done in the 
like period of 1945. At the same time, even if September-December should cut 
into the export gain for the earlier months of the year, it is certain that 1946 
export trade will reach a high level. 

While the catch was smaller, it was worth more to the fisherman in landed 
value than the larger production of 1945 due to the fact that the demand for fish 
products during 1946 has been continuing at the high level of recent years and 
prices have increased somewhat. The landed value to sea fishermen in the 
first eight months of 1946 was $39,000,000, a gain over the same period of last 
year of $2,500,000. This rise in the value of the raw material will, of course, be 
reflected in the marketed value of the finished products. 
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Because of the fact that the provincial authorities do not issue interim 
reports, no estimate is available of the production of fresh-water fish for 1946. 
However, the fresh-water catch is a relatively small part of the total fishery 
production of the country, so that a normal decrease or increase in inland 
production will not greatly affect the over-all total. The dollar value from 
inland fisheries will, in all probability, follow the same trend as that evidenced 
in the case of the sea fisheries. 


At the beginning of the year an urgent need existed for great quantities of 
food products to relieve distress in countries that had been liberated from the 
Axis a few months before: also British requirements were still large. The 
need of the Caribbean countries for large quantities of certain types of processed 
fish, mainly salted products, was another certain prospect. These conditions 
were prime factors in maintaining the heavy demand for Canadian fisheries 
products. As the year progressed, the short supply of certain other foods in 
both the United States and Canada also affected the demand for fish, although 
the United States would have been a big buyer of Canadian fish in any event. 


In addition to fish earmarked for the British Ministry of Food and 
UNRRA, the current export allocations include: 26,000,000 lb. of canned fish, 
a large quantity of pickled and smoked fish, and dried salt fish in the amount 
of 40,500,000 lb. or something like three times that amount in terms of fisher- 
men’s landings. The salt fish marketings go to the Caribbean, Latin America 
and the United States. Most of the exportation of fresh and frozen fish—not 
subject to allocation control—usually goes to the United States, but this year’s 
shipments will include a substantial quantity (approximately 14,000,000 1b.) 
of frozen cod with deliveries about equally divided between France and the 
United Kingdom. The United Kingdom was a buyer of Canadian frozen salmon 
and halibut before 1939 and obtained large quantities of frozen cod during the 
war years. France, however, had not hitherto been an outlet of any importance 
for Canadian fish in the frozen form, except sometimes for salmon. 


Export needs, which are being met by one allocation scheme or another, 
coupled with domestic and United States requirements, have combined to keep 
the year’s demand for Canadian fish products at a high level. As for the future, 
there is prospect of continued world need for large quantities of fish foods. 
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SEINING AT TWILIGHT 


The seiners reach their rendezvous at sunset, the 
period of slack tide. 


<-*& 


The light skiff tows a $10,000 net in a giant circle; 
it goes 200 feet deep in the water and is nearly 
half a mile long. The trapped fish are drawn 
to the vessel and scooped from the net. 


An echo sounder traces a picture 
of the ocean floor by a sonic 
reflected beam. Any solid object 
between the hull and the ocean 
floor causes a shadow; _ thus 
shoals of fish are found. 


a 


The problem, apparently, will be how need is to be translated, in some 
countries, into effective demand, or, put in another way, how purchases by 
or for these countries may be financed. UNRRA, as such, will very soon 
have ceased to be a buyer for needy countries. Proposals now under discus- 
sion for setting up a world food board or organization will presumably take 
some considerable time to develop. 

In order to make certain that available stocks would be utilized most 
effectively, both at home and abroad, Canada continued in 1946 to employ the 
allocation schemes that were operative during the War. Some of these schemes 
were set up originally under plans devised by the former Combined Food Board, 
some were created by the Dominion’s Food Requirements Committee, and some 
this year by the Fish Committee of the International Emergency Food Council. 
Current allocations, which cover the twelve-month period July 1, 1946, to 
June 30, 1947, including domestic supply as well as export shipment, cover a 
great many million pounds of fish. 

The allocations for the British Ministry of Food include 17,000,000 Ib. of 
canned herring and more than 1,000,000 lb. of canned pilchards, together with 
canned salmon. The quantity of canned salmon, however, is a question of some 
uncertainty at the moment. Originally the allocation for the United Kingdom 
was set at 52,800,000 lb., the equivalent of 1,100,000 standard cases, but some re- 
adjustment will be necessary. The original figures were based on an estimate of 
the total quantity of canned salmon available for allocation among the several 
markets set at 91,200,000 lb., or 1,900,000 cases, and that estimate, in turn, was 
based on a careful study of the probabilities of the catch. In addition to the fish 
desired for the United Kingdom, salmon supplies for the domestic market had 
to be kept in mind and also some smaller quantities allocated to other export 
areas. 

The ways of fish are never certain, however, and the 1946 run of salmon in 
the waters of British Columbia has been considerably smaller than expected 
and the pack fell off accordingly. Practically all of Canada’s salmon canning 
is done in summer and early autumn so that operations in the latter part of the 
year will add to total output but, at best, they cannot be expected to do a great 
deal toward offsetting the production decrease of the earlier months of the 
season. Present outlook is that when the final cannery tally is made for the 
season it will show an aggregate pack of between 1,200,000 and 1,300,000 cases. 
It is obvious that in such circumstances some scaling down of the salmon 
apportionments will have to be made. It may perhaps be well to add here, 
in order to prevent misapprehension, that lessened numbers of salmon located 
by the fishermen during a particular year do not necessarily indicate that the 
stocks of the fish are on the decrease. Fluctuations in the size of the runs are 
common experience, though the reasons for such fluctuations are not fully 
understood, despite the increasing knowledge of salmon ways and life which is 
being gained through fisheries research. 

Allocations on UNRRA account were set at slightly more than 46,000,000 
Ib. of canned, pickled, and smoked fish. This finished-product poundage repre- 
sents, of course, a much greater amount of raw material, or fishermen’s catch— 
two to three times as much. Although the UNRRA commitment for 46,000,000 
lb. still stands, it is being reduced, at UNRRA request, in so far as Canada 
finds it possible to arrange for other distribution from the supplies of fish 
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View upstream at Hell’s Gate, giving some idea of the turbulence of the flow even at 
low water when the fishways are dry. 


concerned. This state of affairs is not related, as is the case with regard to 
canned salmon for the British Ministry of Food, to the availability of supplies, 
but is due entirely to some changes which conditions in distressed countries have 
brought about in the UNRRA program for relief feeding. Whether through 
UNRRA or otherwise, the full quantity making up 46,000,000 Ib. will go into 
distribution. Half of it will consist of canned herring; 13,000,000 Ib. pickled 
barrelled fish; 5,000,000 Ib. canned groundfish, such as cod, haddock, etc.; and 
2,000,000 Ib. canned mackerel. Hard-cured bloaters, a smoked herring product, 
will make up the balance. 


* Hell’s Gate Fishway 


International co-operation and the high skill of scientists and engineers 
have opened the way to restoration of the once great sockeye salmon of British 
Columbia’s Fraser River system. They have conquered Hell’s Gate, a Fraser 
canyon 150 miles from the sea, where, for thirty years and more, the ascent of 
salmon to the spawning grounds had been impeded, and often made impossible, 
and the famous sockeye run thereby enormously reduced. The International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission and the scientific and technical skill of 
those who serve it have overcome the obstructive condition at the canyon by 
fishways cut through the sheer rock walls of the narrow, turbulent gorge—one 
of the outstanding jobs in the history of fisheries conservation. 
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Restoration of the Fraser run will add many million dollars to future 


earnings of the sockeye fishermen of Canada and the United States. Fishermen 
of both countries will share in the gain, just as both countries are contributing 
equally to the cost of restoration, for Fraser River sockeye are “international 
fish.’ Though hatched in fresh-water areas of a Canadian watershed, they 
migrate early to sea and give no heed to national boundaries during their life 
in salt water. As adult fish, they journey homeward again in due season to 
reproduce their kind in Fraser tributaries where they themselves were born. 
It is when the salmon are making their way through the coastal waters of 
British Columbia and the United States on this homeward migration that the 
commercial fishermen of the two countries make their catches. 

The story of the Hell’s Gate blockade and its conquest goes back to 1913. 
The run of Fraser sockeye is larger some years than in others. This condition 
has been well defined and the years of the “big run” are known in advance 
since, in general, the sockeye of the Fraser system have a four-year life cycle 
and abundant seeding of the spawning grounds by the fish in the “big run” 
reflects itself in the stocks four years later. 

As it happened, 1913 was one of the “big run” years. That year, too, rail- 
way construction was in progress along the Fraser, and by great ill chance 
a granite mountainside, weakened in rail-bed construction, crashed without 
warning into Hell’s Gate before the salmon had made their way upstream to 
the spawning grounds. Much of the canyon was blocked by tons of rock and 
the great masses of water pounding down the river were forced into a narrowed 
channel of tremendous turbulance. 


Consequently, relatively few of the spawning sockeye were able to make © 


their passage through Hell’s Gate to reproduce. This destruction, notwith- 
standing the remedial action promptly attempted, continued to reflect itself in 
diminished abundance in succeeding cycle years. Nor was this all. The sockeye 
runs of intervening seasons were also reduced. The fish fought to get through 
but many of them died exhausted and unspawned and of those that succeeded 
a great number were torn and injured by conflict with the rocks and repro- 
duction suffered accordingly. The Fraser sockeye stocks never recovered from 
the effects of the 1913 disaster. Though substantial catches were made, they 
never approached the earlier level. 


From the outset, of course, the disaster was the cause of great concern. 
However, the critical preoccupation of the war years 1914-18, and the problems 
_ that followed in the immediate post-war years, lessened the attention that could 
be given to the possibility and means of rebuilding the Fraser sockeye stocks. 
It was not until 1930 that a concrete plan was devised—a plan for action by 
Canada and the United States through a joint commission. In that year a con- 
vention, or treaty, providing for the creation of the commission was ratified 
by Canada, but United States ratification did not take place until seven years 
later. In 1938 the Commission was set up. Three members were appointed 
by each country and a scientific staff started intensive research on the life of 
the Fraser sockeye and conditions in the sockeye fishery. Later, engineering 
experts were added to the staff. 

In carrying on the investigations, new problems of fisheries research had 
to be dealt with and new techniques of research developed. Although the Com- 
mission was concerned with other situations hindering fishery improvement, 
attention was concentrated on the Hell’s Gate condition as being the most 
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Right bank fishway at 
low water. 


Left bank fishway at 
maximum operat- 
ing level, showing 
drop at entrance in 
river level. A 


important. Studies revealed that sockeye could make their way through the 
canyon when the water was high or when it was low, but at levels between 
these extremes great numbers of the fish found the turbulence of the gorge 
too much for their strength and drifted back downstream to die unspawned. 
To remedy the situation, the construction of fishways was recommended. The 
designing and building of such fishways involved not only an understanding of 
the probable behaviour of sockeye salmon under the new conditions that fish- 
ways would create but also involved difficult engineering problems, some of 
which had not previously presented themselves. In 1944, however, the 
necessary preparations had been completed and construction was begun on two 
fishways, one 460 feet long, the second, on the opposite side of the river, 220 feet. 
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Slotted-type fishway in operation, The contrast here ‘indicates the size of 


showing the succession of individual the ifishway. This {is the left bank exit 
pools where the salmon can rest in channel at low water when the fishway 
their upward passage. is dry. 


The job was completed before the 1946 sockeye run to the Fraser had begun. 
Total cost of the project was about $1, 000,000, shared equally by Canada and 
the United States. 

Briefly, the fishways are huge canal-like detours, cut through the rock of 
the canyon walls. They are so designed that slotted vertical baffles lessen 
greatly the swiftness of the water diverted through the fishways and create 
relatively quiet eddies where the salmon can rest from time to time in their 
upward passage. When the river is at low level and the sockeye can make 
their own way, the fishway entrances are above the surface; at high water, 
when the fishways are likewise unnecessary, they are deep below the surface. 
It is at mid-level, when the Fraser torrent is too strong for them, that the 
salmon get the help they need. 

In 1945, when the fishways were far enough advanced to be in use, there 
were definite indications that they were achieving their purpose. Confirmation 
came with construction completed and the 1946 sockeye run in progress. As 
stated by the International Commission, “large increases in the number of fish 
on the spawning grounds have occurred this (1946) season . . .. The 
opening of the gate at all river stages to these runs will now make it possible 
for the Commission to develop again the tremendous early runs of salmon in 
the Fraser River”. 


* Statistics of Production 


Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief among 
which are salmon, cod, herring, lobster, whitefish, sardines, halibut, pilchard, 
haddock, pickerel and mackerel. The total quantity of fish of all kinds taken 
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by Canadian fishermen in 1944 was 11,791,456 cwt., for which fishermen 
received, at the point of landing, a total of $52,078,439 compared with a catch 
of 12,358,241 cwt. with a landed value of $48,712,802 in 1943. 


Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1943 and 1944 


nnn LEE EEE EEE! 


Values of Production Percentages of Total Values 
Province or Territory — — 

1914 1943 1944 1914 1943 1944 

$ $ $ Decs Dice D.C. 
Priace Edward Island| 1,261,666 2,860,946 2,598,975 4-1 3-3 2-9 
INOVaSCOtla scp. ss s. 7,730,191 | 21,684,435 | 23,662,055 24-7 25-4 26°5 
New Brunswick..... 4,940,083 | 11,128,864 | 11,963,692 15-8 13-0 13-4 
Gite beGN ae pees Sais ene 1,924,430 5,632,809 5,361,567 6:2 6-6 6-0 
@ntaniowse ness sais ee DTS a: 291 51,292,208 4,938,193 8-8 6-2 505 
IMamiitobale memes 6s 849,422 4,564,551 3,082,795 Deel 523 4-0 
Saskatchewan....... 132,017 1,154,544 1,482,223 0-4 1-4 1-7 
PNIDEE Cara Sorerc ars sievelo.s 86,720 795 ,000 929 , 887 0:3 0-9 1-0 
British Columbia....| 11,515,086 | 32,478,632 | 34,900,990 36°8 37-9 39-0 

Vani ohare Gesc.rsoxcarncrae 69,725 2,495 Bi Aly 0-2 = == 

Rotalsin.ceirs 31,264,631 | 85,594,544 | 89,427,508 100-0 100-0 100-0 


i 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that Province first place 
in respect to value of production, the position that in earlier times belonged to 
Nova Scotia with her cod fishery. The herring fisheries (on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts) are of rising importance and second only to salmon in value 
of output. Canned herring is the chief product, but herring meal and oil are 
also produced. On the Atlantic Coast, the cod, lobster and sardine fisheries 
are of importance, while among the inland fishes, whitefish occupies first place. 


MILLIONS 
100 


FISH CAUGHT AND MARKETED 


1933-1944 


1933 34 1935 36 
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Wrapping fish fillets 
before freezing. The 
method of merchand- 
ising fish has changed 
considerably in recent 
years; over 50 p.c. is 
now sold in the form 
of fresh or frozen fil- 
lets. 


The statistics in the following table are based upon the averages of the five 
latest pre-war years and of the first five complete years of hostilities. 


Averages of Production and Values Marketed, by Principal 
Kinds of Fish, 1935-39 and 1940-44 


————— 


Averages 1935-39 Averages 1940-44 
Kind of Fish Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ cwt. $ 
Salini on hye ses Ae Se ewe) Ae 1,769,319 | 13,435,975 1,476,887 18,120,037 
Ode Miae Tie an ee ee ee a 1,620,056 3,159,882 2,069,608 10,058,737 
FLerhing  scrascee cm earns eee 2,773,682 2,643, 737 3,507,415 9,373,648 
TVODStCTS AUke Rents Be ny dR Rae ns ae 308 , 448 4,194,228 292,178 5,881,528 
Wihitetish ic. sea tate ch ae ee ek 156,919 1,643,670 171,741 29147)? 
Sardines et f= wna c een eee Dole 219,184 1,630,962 359,650 2,660,700 
Halibutssi.2. ok er ee 153,691 1,646,448 140,954 2eO2Te 23 
Pilchardsteqa tied ies sh ae 781,551 641,592 12102217 1,881,895 
Haddock. chsh ae pee aaa ee 387 , 801 1,287,394 294,501 1,877,620 
Bickerelta 2) 4 fisk. dann ete eee Silt 129,505 970,781 129,004 1,616,259 
Mackerel a Mietns oeeire ene 286,702 o7 12 564 345,058 1,514,913 


$$$ 


The fish-processing industry is connected entirely with the sea fisheries, the 
plants being scattered along the coasts in locations of easy accessibility to the 
fishermen in delivering their catches. Capital invested in fish-processing estab- 
lishments, vessels, boats, nets, traps, etc., in 1944 amounted to $67,323,760, and 
the number of persons finding part-time or full-time employment was 81,480. 
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* Canada’s Fur Prade and 
the London Market 


Lonvon is a far cry from the fur-trapping areas of Canada. Yet Can- 
ada’s fur trade has been closely linked with London ever since its early 
beginnings. 

The fur trade is of ancient origin—far older than Canada, as we know it. 
As early as the sixth century B.C., the Phcenicians brought furs to Britain in 
exchange for Cornish tin. The Romans, too, traded in furs and, later on, in the 
ninth century, Norse traders brought their furs to trade with the Britons. It 
was but natural that London, well situated as a landing stage for continental 
trade and already established as the chief port and commercial centre of Britain, 
should become the market centre for the trade—a position which she still holds. 
After the discovery of the New World, fur-trading expeditions were sent out 
from London and the furs were brought back there to be sold. Ever since 
that time, with the exception of the war years 1939-45, this procedure has not 
varied, and Canada’s fur trade and London’s fur market Ee grown and 
expanded side by side. 

Fashion has played a large part in the development of the fur trade. In the 
Middle Ages, it would appear that beaver hats were fashionable among wealthy 
people. Chaucer’s merchant, on the road to Canterbury, wore “Uppon his heed 
a Flaundrisch bevere hat”, no doubt of the kind that 
was made in Bruges, one of the centres that sup- 
plied the fashionable and wealthy world. 

At that time, beaver supplies were ob- 
tained from northern and central Europe, 
and the animal was even common in Eng- 
land. In the trade, tradition has it that 
felt hats were first made on the Con- 
tinent in 1456 and that their manufac- 
ture in London was not started before 
1510. However, for a long time after 
that date foreign hats were preferred. 

By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, in Restoration England, a 
beaver hat was no longer a curiosity 
but one of the marks of wealth and fashion. 
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Buyers at the first post-war fur auction at 
Beaver Hall, London, held in February, 
1946. The Governor of Hudson's Bay 
Company presided at the opening. 


The industry itself had grown and developed, protected by laws prohibiting 
the importation of foreign hats and caps, and by legislation preventing the 
mixing of beaver with rabbit wool in felting. 


When Samuel Pepys bought his first beaver hat in 1661 for £4 5s 0d (an 
amount equivalent to between £25 and £30 or $110 to $125 to-day), the English 
market obtained some, if not most, of its supplies from the New England 
colonists. France had long imported large quantities from her settlements in 
Canada, and before losing New Netherland to England in 1664, Holland also 
obtained supplies from her colonists, but the Navigation Laws were a bar to 
much beaver from these two North American sources reaching the English 
market, either directly or indirectly. French, English and Dutch colonists alike 
obtained their skins from Indian middlemen, who in turn bartered them from 
tribes living farther to the north and west. But when Groseilliers and Radisson 
came to King Charles II in 1665 with their plan for an expedition to Hudson 
Bay, one of their aims was to deal directly with the Indian trappers. 

The story of these two coureurs de bois, Groseilliers and Radisson, is well 
known—how, after being spurned by their countrymen, they came to the Court 
of Charles II, how they interested Prince Rupert in a scheme for tapping the 
beaver wealth of Canada through Hudson Strait, and how the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company was incorporated by Royal Charter to carry on that trade. The 
granting of the Royal Charter gave a tremendous impetus to the fur trade. 
Vast imports of skins started that very year and the development of London as 
an entrepot market for furs was well on its way. The first public sale was held 
at Garraway’s Coffee House, Change-alley, London, in 1672 and was said to 
have been attended by many well known people, and at least one member of 
the Royal Family. Sales were made by candle. That is to say, an inch of 
lighted candle was set up. Its wick fell when it had burned down and the last 
~ bidder before the fall of the wick was the buyer. 


Since that time, the demand for furs has continued to grow and many 
changes have taken place in the trade. Fashion, trade booms and depressions, 
and wars have all played their part, but it was the Second World War that 
caused the greatest upheaval to the London fur market. 


When war broke out in 1939, it was no longer practicable to ship large 
quantities of furs to England. The Hudson’s Bay Company sales were dis- 
continued and London could not maintain her position as centre of the world 
fur trade. For the next few years, Canada’s fur industry had to find its outlet 
through Montreal and New York. 


But once the War was over, London immediately resumed her traditional 
leadership. Once again raw fur skins poured in from Canada and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was able to hold its general fur auctions at London. The first 
of these took place in February, 1946. For the first time in six years, overseas 
buyers arrived at London to attend the sale. They came from the United 
States, France, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden. 


During the week before the sale, these buyers, and many London buyers, 
spent their time in the warehouse. For no furs are visible at such sales. 


Buyers inspect raw 
Persian lamb 
skins in.the ware- 
house before the 
sale. 


Four Canadian fur bearers in their natural 
habiftat—silver cross fox, muskrat, mar- 
ten and beaver. 


Buyers, after inspecting the skins in the warehouse, mark on their catalogues 
those for which they wish to bid later. It is a fact that buyers are able to bid, 
sight unseen, with perfect confidence as to the quality of what they buy, because 
of the high standard of sampling and grading maintained. 


In the warehouses were thousands of dollars worth of raw furs hanging in 
rows, sorted and graded for condition and size. The majority of these were 
from Canada and included: a mass of white fox furs from the barren lands ; 
lustrous blue foxes from the Arctic; red foxes from southern Canada and piles 
of beaver skins that attracted the attention of many buyers. As we have seen, 
beaver was for years the principal article of trade of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and it still holds pride of place in the auctions, being the first article to 
come under the hammer. Other Canadian skins were badger, ermine, marten, 
muskrat, otter, seal, squirrel, and wolf. 


There were also furs from other countries than Canada on view. Among 
these were Asiatic and Australian fox furs; Indian lamb; American opossum, 
raccoon, and skunk; and South American skunk and fox furs. 


This first post-war London General Auction was, as has been indicated, an 
important occasion in the history of the fur trade. The honour of presiding at 
the opening fell to the present Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Business transacted in the first hour of the auction was calculated at about 
£50,000. In two minutes £6,000 was paid for one lot of muskrat skins. In 
all, about £200,000 worth of business was done during that first day. 


Once more the fur catch of Canada was being sold in the London market 
and in the years to come, this trade will doubtless be of ever-increasing value 
to both sides of the Atlantic. 


7 


* Fur Production 


Since Norman and Breton fishermen bartered fish for furs with the Indians 
on the eastern. seaboard in the sixteenth century, the fur trade has been 
increasingly important to the Canadian economy. Early explorers, seeking a 
western outlet to China, were disappointed in their original quest but they 
found the country teeming with fur-bearing animals and were instrumental in 
opening a lucrative trade in furs. 


As the centuries passed and farm settlement pressed westward and north- 
ward, the fur trapper had to go farther afield for his catch. Conservation was 
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found to be necessary. This took the 
form of closed seasons or the pro- 
hibition of trapping, and licensing of 
trappers. Some special beaver colonies 
were protected and many muskrat 
marshes were isolated as preserves. 
Fur farming followed conservation; 
indeed it may be considered as a more 
intensive method of conservation. It 
developed from the early practice of 
trappers keeping foxes, caught out of 
season, alive until the fur was prime. 
Prince Edward Island led the move- 
ment, but fur farming is now carried 
on in all provinces of the Dominion. 
The activities of the Dominion and Provincial Governments in the develop- 
ment of wild-life conservation have been continued, together with the assistance 
given to the fur farming industry by the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
There are fluctuations in the number of pelts taken each year because of 
differences in trapping seasons and of the incidence of disease, but during the 
war years the numbers increased, the peak year being 1942. Owing to increased 
demand, there were sharp rises in prices, so that values were increasingly 
greater each year, reaching a peak in 1944. The year 1945, however, showed 
values only slightly less than those of 1944, but still greater than the 1943 total. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Years Ended June 30, 1930-45 


PC. P3G. 


Year Pelts Year Pelts 
Ended GENS Ne iaded: (ec ee olus 
June 30 ee OES A Taney Us ean ee Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms Number Value Fur Farms 
$ $ 
1OSO meee, 3,798 ,444]12,158,376 19 1938...| 4,745,927113, 196,354 43 
UO Sibatiaretetets 4,060, 356)11,803,217 26 1939...| 6,492 ,222)14, 286,937 40 
OR aa 4,449 ,289]10,189,481 30 1940...| 9,620,695]16, 668,348 gil 
OB Sie ies tte 4,503,558]10,305,154 30 VOLT 5 OS ed 23 41 Os 26 
19340 tt. 6,076,197)12 ,349,328 30 1942...119,561,024|/24, 859,869 19 
1035 rohse 4,926, 413]12,843,341 Si 1943 78 418...971128-5055.033 25 
LOSOue <a 4,596,713]15 , 464, 883 40 1944...| 6,324,240/33,147,392 28 
LOS i= Netas te 6,237,640]17,526,365 40 1945....] 6,994, 686/31 ,001, 456 31 
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Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1943-45 


Prove nce or Pelts ef Values 
Territory 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. 31,280 24,706 26,945 760,385 890, 362 875,785 
Nova Scotia..... 112,935|5. 101,013) 74005355 920,515 764,863 593,551 
New Brunswick. . 70,167 70,159 88,078 864, 489 834,741 927,158 
Ouebecs ie hea 541,788] 519,155] 534,783|| 4,562,354] 6,167,605] 5,059,995 
Ontarios ee eco. 1,048,178] 1,049,371] 992,802] 5,806,743] 7,129,781] 7,003,877 
Manitoba........ 878,989] 880,622] 1,511,130] 3,242,655| 3,832,641] 4,818,625 
Saskatchewan....| 1,174,164] 1,106,354] 925,240] 2,440,942] 3,437,777| 2,310,760 
Alberta..........| 2,446,665] 1,513,951] 1,772,381] 4,542,818] 4,686,311| 3,884,998 
British Columbia.| 677,168} 682,371] ‘696,751]| 1,860,990] 2,736,991] 3,113,780 
NEWT eee. 385,440] 297,633] 258,931] 3,165,107} 2,199,132] 1,743,710 
Vikouties | te 52,897 78,005 87,292 338,035 467,188 669, 217 
Canada..... 7,418,971] 6,324,240] 6,994,686] 28,505,033] 33,147,392] 31,001,456 


During the war years, the value of Canadian raw fur production showed 
substantial increases; the value of pelts sold from fur farms and those taken by 
trappers during the year ended June 30, 1945, reached a total of $31,001,456. 
This was a decrease of 6 p.c. from the 1944 figure, which was, however, an 
increase of 9 p.c. over the 1943 total. Approximately 69 p.c. of the 1945 value 
represented furs taken by trappers in the wild. 


Average prices were generally lower for the long-haired furs but slightly 
higher for those used for coats. Pelts of mink contributed the largest amount 
to the total value with a production of $7,980,343 worth, muskrat was second 
with $6,299,411, beaver third with $4,687,963 and silver and new types fourth 
with $4,494,120. Mink skins rose in average price from $19-55 to $22-38, musk- 
rat from $2:28 to $2-65, marten from $46-31 to $47-99 and rabbit from 30 
cents to 59 cents. 


Fur Farming.—Although the fox was the first important commercial fur 
bearer to be raised in captivity, many other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals 
are now being raised with success—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and 
rabbit. Mink farms are the most numerous of these, raccoon farms coming 
next. From 1920 to 1939 fur farming in Canada expanded rapidly and during 
that period there was a marked change in the type of furs that were most 
acceptable to the market. Black fox was popular twenty-five years ago. A few 
years later the highest prices were being paid for quarter and half-silvers and 
during recent years the full-silver and new-type have been setting the upper 
price limit. The development of the new-type fox and mink has proven to be 
an incentive to the fur-farming industry. New-type fox such as platinum, 
platinum-silver, pearl-platinum, pearlatina, glacier blue and white-marked are 
meeting a ready market as are the new-type mink, including silver-sable, 
platinum-silver blue, snow-white and a number of other colour phases. An 
attempt is being made to introduce chinchilla into Canada, but production is 
not yet on a commercial basis. In 1939 the Dominion Government introduced 
the grading of furs under the Department of Agriculture. One of the main 
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Mink pens and 
Greenland 
blue foxes ona 
large Ontario 
fur farm. 


objectives in grading is to secure uniformity, so that furs may be bought by 
erade without the necessity of buyers from foreign countries personally examin- 
ing the pelts. 


The number of fur farms in operation in Canada in 1944 was 6,396 com- 
pared with 6,973 in the preceding year. Most of the declines have occurred in 
the smaller farms or where fur-bearing animals are kept as a side-line to 
general farming. The difficulties that have been experienced in securing meat 
for feeding and necessary extra labour have made it hard for these smaller 
enterprises to operate economically. Although farms were fewer in 1944, the 
value of fur-farm property increased to $19,389,783, 11 p.c. higher than in the 
preceding year. This increase in capital was due mainly to larger numbers of 
the higher priced new-type foxes and mink. Quebec stood first among the 
provinces in value of fur-farm property with 21-4 p.c. of the total. The other 
provinces ranked as follows: Ontario, 20-6 p.c.; Alberta, 16:5 p.c.; Manitoba, 
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13-1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 8-0 p.c.; Prince Edward Island, 7:7 p.c.; British 
Columbia, 5-1 p.c.; New Brunswick, 4-8 p.c.; and Nova Scotia, 2-8 p.c. 

The total revenue of the fur-farming industry in 1944 was $9,382,103, 88 p.c. 
cf which was received from the sale of pelts and the remainder from the sale 
of live animals. Silver and new-type fox pelts accounted for $4,184,101, or 51 
p.c. of the total pelt sales, and mink for $3,884,243 or 47 p.c. The average value 
of silver-fox pelts was $28-91 compared with $30-88 in 1943, and of standard 
mink pelts $18-30 compared with $15-24. Live silver fox sold numbered 4,332 
and were valued at $248,484, new-type fox, including platinum, white-face, 
silver blue, etc., numbered 2,085 valued at $316,753 and mink numbered 12,055 
valued at $520,530. Compared with 1943, the total value of pelts sold showed 
a decrease of $717,798 while the value of live animals sold increased by $253,896. 

The value of the animals on the farms at the end of 1944 was $11,548,914, 
of which 54 p.c. was of silver and new-type fox and 42 p.c. of mink. The total 
number of fur-bearing animals on farms was 248,205 compared with 219,257 
in 1943. The 99,279 silver and new-type fox on the farms was an increase over 
the preceding year of 3,979, and the 144,166 mink an increase of 24,900. 

From information received direct from the fur farmers, it is estimated that 
96,300 standard silver fox, 54,200 new-type fox and 319,000 mink will be pelted 
in the season 1946-47. 

Montreal is recognized as an international fur market, and fur auction 
sales are held also at Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Through 
the medium of the Canadian fur auctions, grading and marketing of furs have 
been placed on a scientific footing, resulting in more stabilized conditional prices 
tu the benefit equally of trapper, breeder, manufacturer, distributor and 
consumer. Under the circumstances brought about by the War, Canada’s trade 
in furs was carried on mainly with the United States from 1940 to 1944, 
but 1945 saw a great expansion in the exports to the United Kingdom. 


Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, 1937-45 
eee 


E~ports! Imports 
Year A : a : ; 

United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOS Tet err ae eee sce 10,722,537) 5,728,014/17,515,460] 1,676,407 4,293,135] 8,169,840 
LOSS eee, See ae Pe 8,794,834) 4,478, 818/14,096,503|| 1,135,686 3,148,940} 5,650,624 
1939. SB ee Rae 7,054,745| 6,772,641/14,568,986] 1,018,417 4,455,938] 7,133,052 
LOA Oe er ee oe 3,306 ,271}12,187,096]/16,176,075 920,528] 6,813,080] 8,885,540 
LOAN ORE sel ees 430, 428)14,883,751116, 159,033], 1,970,910 4,112,345] 9,120,337 
| BO I eos Same ee hes 9 156, 586)16, 869, 153]17,976,615 945,360} 3,306,214] 6,448,861 
UBS eons 1, atone ae 66 , 844/25 ,086,912/26, 448 522 496,578] 4,923,632] 8,613,879 
|S. Uae asta ee ee RC Re 28, 321)25, 748 , 651/27 ,029, 329 250,280] 6,832,775|11,434,257 
LOA SR Shee oe MP ee 1,363,727/26,755 , 604/29 572,474 262,775| 9,078, 294)21 , 205,173 


Le 


1 Canadian produce only. 


During the past twenty years or sO, immense improvements have been 
made in the dressing, dyeing and finishing of furs. In 1944, the 18 fur-dressing 
and dyeing plants in Canada treated 8,606,642 fur skins, the chief kinds being 
rabbit (3,593,393), muskrat (1,641,374), and squirrel (994,306). The number 
of plants engaged in the manufacture of fur goods—coats, capes, scarves, 
muffs, etc.—numbered 517 with a total output valued at $40,909,709. 
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Mines and Minerals 


WV ITH the defeat of Germany and Japan in 1945, the mining industry in 
Canada commenced a period of readjustment from wartime operations to 
peacetime production. A renewed interest has been shown in exploration 
and development work, though progress has been hampered by a lack of 


essential equipment and a shortage of skilled labour. Canada’s mineral pro- 
duction in 1945 was valued at $514,000,000 or $28,000,000 more than in 1944. 


Metallics.—After several years of declining production, the result of con- 
ditions arising from the War, the outlook for gold mining is improving. The 
lifting of restrictions on development work has largely cleared the way for 
expansion of activities, though it will probably be some time before sufficient 
skilled labour and supplies become available to enable the industry to greatly 
extend its operations; on the other hand, the return to parity in July, 1946, of 
Canadian funds in terms of United States dollars added to the difficulties of 
the industry. Aside from the producing mines, attention has been centred chiefly 
cn exploratory work which has been exceptionally active during the past 
year or more, especially in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories. The Bureau of Mines at Ottawa reports that from the results of 
this prospecting it is apparent that many properties will be added to the list 
of producers. : 

The origin of Canadian gold production is varied, the metal being recovered 
from stream channels, auriferous quartz ores, copper-gold-silver ores, and 
nickel-copper and silver-lead-zinc ores. Approximately 80 p.c. of the Canadian 
gold output represents gold bullion produced at auriferous quartz lode mines in 
northwestern Quebec; in the Kirkland Lake, Larder Lake, Porcupine, Little 
Long Lac and Patricia areas of Ontario; and in British Columbia from the 
Bridge River and Portland Canal Districts. Several gold-bearing deposits are 
under examination or development in Canada’s new gold-mining field in the 
Yellowknife area of the Northwest Territories and the outlook for production 
in this camp is good. Gold production from all sources totalled 2,696,727 fine 
oz. valued at $103,823,990 in 1945 compared with 2,922,911 fine oz. worth $112,- 
532,073 in 1944. Of the 1945 output, 661,608 fine oz. came from Quebec mines ; 
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1,625,368 fine oz. from Ontario; 179,223 fine oz. from Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan; 186,854 fine oz. from British Columbia, and 40,376 fine oz. from Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. 

Encouragement to Canadian silver production was given in 1945 when, 
in September, the United States ceiling price for foreign silver was raised 
from 45 cents to 71-11 cents per fine oz., and further stimulus will be provided 
by the advance to 90 cents in 1946; this price can be obtained by Canadian 
mines for silver exported after Dominion requirements are satisfied. 

Production of non-ferrous metals showed comparatively little change from 
1944. The principal copper producers, as in the immediately preceding years, 
were the Noranda, Waite-Amulet-Dufault and Normetal mines in Quebec; 
the International Nickel Company and Falconbridge Nickel mines in Ontario ; 
the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
the Britannia and Granby deposits in British Columbia. Nickel production 
as usual came entirely from the large nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury 
District of Ontario. The famous Sullivan mine of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, located at Kimberley, B.C., continued to 
be the largest lead-producing property. The production of zinc in 1945 com- 
prised the refined zinc produced at Trail, B.C., and Flin Flon, Man., together 
with the zinc in concentrates exported from mines in Quebec, Manitoba and 
British Columbia. Most of the wartime projects for the production of tungsten, 
molybdenite, chromite and certain other strategic minerals were closed down 
by the Wartime Metals Corporation (a Crown company) in 1944 or 1945, 

Included in the more interesting events in the Canadian mining industry 
in 1945 was the discovery and development of an important copper-gold-silver 
orebody on the property of Quemont Mines, Ltd., adjoining Noranda Mines, 
Ltd., in northwestern Quebec; the renewed activity in the Yellowknife gold 
district ; the expansion in high-grade iron-ore production at Steep Rock Lake 
in the Rainy River District of Ontario, and the exploration of large high-grade 
iron-ore deposits in Ungava. Canadian base-metal mines and metallurgical 
plants are, for the most part, well equipped and capable of supplying the imme- 
diate major metal requirements of post-war industry. 


Fuels.—The fuel situation in Canada has always demanded the serious 
consideration of the authorities. The country is in a somewhat anomalous 
position in that large deposits of coal are located in the eastern and western 
provinces, but no coal is mined in Ontario and Quebec, where the greatest 
number of Canadian manufacturing industries are located and denser popula- 
tions exist. For that reason, coal must be brought into these central provinces, 
chiefly from the United States. Supplies of anthracite coal, formerly brought 
in from Great Britain in substantial amounts, have been practically cut off in 
recent years because of the difficulties in ocean shipping. Production of coal 
in Canada totalled 16,506,713 tons in 1945 and 17,026,499 tons in 1944. Of the 
1945 output, 5,112,615 tons came from mines in Nova Scotia; 7,800,151 tons 
from Alberta; 1,699,768 tons from British Columbia; 1,532,995 tons from 
Saskatchewan; and 361,184 tons from New Brunswick. 

Natural gas has been found in most of the provinces of Canada. It is 
produced commercially in abundance in Alberta, to a lesser extent in Ontario, 
and in smaller quantities in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. In Alberta, 
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most of the production comes from the Turner Valley field, which supplies 
fuel for the field itself and is then piped to the cities and districts of Calgary 
and Lethbridge. In Saskatchewan, the eastern part of the Lloydminster field 
supplies the town of the same name, and it is also produced in the Kamsack 
area. In Ontario, natural gas is produced only in the southwestern part of 
the Province and is piped to several cities and towns for industrial and domestic 
consumption. In New Brunswick, the Stoney Creek field supplies the urban 
centres of Moncton and Hillsborough with natural gas. Output at 48,400,000,000 
cu. ft. in 1945 was a 7 p.c. increase over 1944. 

Crude petroleum is produced in Canada from wells in Alberta, ‘the ACenE 
west Territories, Saskatchewan, Ontario and New Brunswick. The Turner 
Valley in Alberta is the largest single oil-producing field in the Dominion 
with a normal output of approximately 90 p.c. or more of Canada’s entire 
petroleum production. In Ontario, crude oil continues to be produced at 
Petrolia, Oil Springs, and other places in the southwestern part of the Province. 
The Stoney Creek field supplies the output from New Brunswick. Production 
of crude petroleum in the Northwest Territories showed a sharp decline 
following suspension of activities associated with the Canol project in March 
and April of 1945. The production of crude petroleum commenced in the spring 
of 1945 in the Lloydminster field of Saskatchewan. Output for Canada totalled 
8,482,796 barrels in 1945. 


Non-metallics—Canadian deposits of industrial minerals are in most 
instances ample for the requirements of the nation. The Dominion is probably 
the world’s leading asbestos-producing country and is also one of the chief 
producers of feldspar, mica, magnesitic-dolomite, gypsum, salt and graphite. 
Production of most non-metallic minerals was reasonably well sustained in 
1945; in certain instances the problems of supply and demand arising from 
reconversion to peacetime industry were reflected in fluctuating output. The 
output of structural materials, particularly brick and building tile, was seriously 
affected by the shortage of skilled labour. 

Canada is endowed with widespread and diversified mineral wealth and the 
ereat unexplored areas of her northland afford promising fields for the pros- 
pector and explorer of both to-day and to-morrow. 


Mineral Production of Canada, 1944 and 1945 


1944 1945 
Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS 

GODPERa arc ares re areas ae lb. 547,070,118 65,257,172 | 474,914,052 74,890,021 
Olde Phe eee ee Meee fine oz. DEO AOL || AGAR eye ONS 2,696,727 103,823,990 
LROMIOKe sey ge cee ect oreo ton 5532202 1,909,608 1,135,444 3,635,095 
i LefereG ts WC eet MPa hn aee ars lb. 304,582,198 13,706,199 | 346,994,472 17,349,723 
IMA STPSSIUIN = cae ieee ae 10,579,778 25575095 7,358,545 1,607,264 
Mercury. Me 735,908 1210S S75 — _— 
Molybdenite ‘concentrates a DAT SOS 1,079,698 978,114 480,019 
Nickel. es 274,598,629 69,204,152 | 245,130,983 61,982,133 
Palladium, thodium, 3 ir i- 

dium, etc.. = .fine oz. 42,929 1,960,085 458,674 18,671,074 
1D yeah hanger eee Oe ae rT “ SY PSSI2S) 6,064,635 208 , 234 8,017,010 
Silvera seagooe cate eet ate s 13,627,109 5,859,656 12,942 ,906 6,083 , 166 
ZA Ome a ee reek Ls 550. o2onolS 23,685,405 | 517,213,604 33,308,556 
CANES: Wher eewie casa qi ce eon 64,509 3,247,408 22,858 2,881,784 

TOEAES: MIB TALLICSS sree. s. 6 == 308,292,161 — SWAP PAS rots) 
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Mineral Production of Canada, 1944 and 1945—concluded 


1944 1945 
Item —_— << J) 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Non-METALLICS 
FUELS $ $ 
BRC Gal sis ak oe won tsp 5's «se COR 17,026,499 70,433,169 16,506,713 67,588 , 402 
INatiiraligase. 6c. se M.cu.ft.| 45,067,158 11,422,541 48,411,585 12,309,564 
ech tee ite th at netey om rata stateless ton 644 5,397 118 1,062 
Wetroleliiniim meres ea EDD) 10,099, 404 15,429,900 8,482,796 13,632,248 
TOTALS he EAU reraterecens _— 97,291,007 —_ 93,531,276 
OTHER NON-METALLICS 

PNSDESEOS Ae tirseshacne cr swe ake ton 419,265 20,619,516 466 , 897 27 805 a 154 
RWatile mao mtee oes ete es 118,719 1,023,696 139,589 201,403 
(Gi DSLLIT st maps arse ere se 596, 164 1,511,978 839,781 1,783,290 

Magnesitic dolomite and 

DEULCLEC eee ree ere he eewira, SRT 1 1,139,281 1 1,278,596 
SNL GSA sta, tence easel ck lb. 6, 684, 846 841,026 7,044,221 233,270 
PGAT MOSS cence cotter <1. LOD 80,446 1,869,553 83,963 2,011,139 

SOU HEEY 0 Aneteme ey Solel cnet oe 1,740,262 1,658,409 1,502,894 1,499,287 

SG Reeves ais lox dicko. Serene “s 695,217 4,074,021 673,076 4,054,720 

Sodium sulphate........ os 102 ,421 987 , 842 93,068 884,322 

SUD Roemer ate en 248,088 bal bse TESS, 250,114 1,881,321 

EW EL Soe os oe cron ce ce oat eaos een aeees — 1,769,948 — 2,031,837 
ToTALs, OTHER NON- 

IM e PAT CSAih ean nttare e,ts.08e te — 37,251,009 —_— 39,674,342 

CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products, brick, tile, 

SEWEE DIDE) CUCh wij eicce ols: sass 1 6,997,425 1 8,913,092 
SEmeriie, irs tee tind ott bbl. 7,190,851 1AM O21) Sa2 8,471,679 14,246,480 
NERV Aa iloye aye Seeker cite ton 885,142 6,926, 844 832,253 6,525,038 
Sand and gravel.....-. = “s 28,399 , 986 10,280,119 29,750,703 10,568,363 
STOR OMe tery tance eee 5,994,992 fet SOR ey 6,205,555 8,166,700 

TOTALS, CLAY PRODUCTS, 
FEST CHM ear y it aah Pees oe — 42,984,937 — 48,419,673 
‘Grand Totals....... — 485,819,114 — 514,355,126 
eS ————————————————————————————_——_—————————K$K 
1 Not available, 
Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1943-45 
1943 1944 1945 
Province or Territory PAG PiGe : PC, 
Value of Value of Value of 
otal Total Total 
$ $ $ 
ENOIMAaN SCO LIA ken siete 29,979 , 837 Lage 33,981,977 7-0 32,184,488 6:2 
New Brunswick..... 3,676,834 0-7 4,133,902 0-9 4,182,100 0:8 
WHebeCe as... | L017, 610,678 19-2 90,182,553 18-5 91,586,476 17-8 
WTTATIO Ns 6 s16 oY en 232,948,959 44-0 | 210,706,307 43-4 | 232,109,616 45-1 
IVERTIDCOWA, « ec erect 13,412,266 225 13,830,406 2°8 14,429,423 2-8 
Saskdtchewan....... 26,735,984 5-0 22,291,848 4-6 22,336,074 4-3 
AUbehtay cite 5 setyee ss 48,941,210 9-2 51,066,662 10-5 Bi LR sein oI? 10-2 
British Columbia.... 68, 442 , 386 12-9 57,246,071 11-8 64,063 , 842 1 WAO%) 
VEO aes aoa. ee 1,625,819 0-3 939,319 0:2 1,239,058 0-2 
Northwest Territories 2,679,993 0-5 1,440,069 0-3 é 470,812 0-1 
Canada....,...| 530,053,966 | 100-0 | 485,819,114 | 100-0 | 514,355,126 100-0 
De ae 
CLA NCA-DA @1'9 477 113 
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Water Powers 


(CaNADA has a wealth of water-power resources favourably distributed 
throughout the country in relation to other resources, to centres of population, 
and to transportation facilities. Since the turn of the present century, water- 
power development has had a profound effect upon the national economy. This 
development, increasing from a total of 173,000 h.p. in 1900 to more than 
10,309,433 h.p. in 1946, has been the mainspring of the great industrial expansion 
of the past four decades and has brought to the greater part of the population 
the amenities of electric lighting and other electric services. 


Water power was fundamental to Canada’s vast war-production program 
in the six years of hostilities which ended in August, 1945, and during this 
time more than 2,000,000 h.p. was added to the developed water-power capa- 
city of the Dominion. Virtually all of this new capacity was utilized for war 
production and, in addition, large quantities of power were diverted from 
peacetime to wartime use. The period that has elapsed since the end of the 
War has been one of transition to peacetime economy and despite certain 
regional dislocations, production of electric energy has taken place on a slightly 
rising trend. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1,1947 


Available 24-Hour Power 


at 80 p.c. efficiency 
: 5 Turbine 
Province or Territory At Ordinary|At Ordinary] Installation 
Minimum Six-Month 

Flow | Flow 
PRICE a WaArC mls laindity rset se sus, i aetiton above sRoleelya sia 3,000 5,300 DANG 
POV COL Asia! s cel eriioecs Ca mM onigie see aerate 20 , 800 128,300 133,384 
New. Brunswick......... 5.8 Giter, t Panr Men ai a ee eae 68 , 600 169,100 133,347 
(CHUES NYC RSE cree ea een oer Uren ee ach Nae Saarare Cok aca eerie 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 5,848,572 
COATT OSM HET ee CoRR etc eee Bites ctu tes ete avclienien 5,407,224 122601 3373 2,677,050 
EN Freainaitic EVA eae mtr et Sa ese ee iste sas, a. 3,309 ,000 5,344,500 | © 446,825 
SAG RAE CHLO WANN see es Ge ed ese eames 542,000 1,082 ,000 90,835 
PNIEPETSEPNS Ge S00 oes Ae dee, See eS. Ee Pg i ar RE AP 512,480 1,253,460 93,060 
[BYES SY (@¥o) a bnel obese eee. ee ere atta sie eee ic 7,023,000 | 10,998,000 864,024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........+...+.+... 382,500 813,500 19,719 
Canad ay. eer eer ero hobyeee 25,727,604 40,119,533 10,309,433 
CAN ADA 19 4:7 ES 
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There has, however, been a change in the character of energy being con- 
: sumed. The consumption of primary power in 1946 was about 13 p.c. lower 
than in 1944, the peak year of war demand. On the other hand, this decrease 
has been more than offset by the increase in the use of energy for secondary 
purposes. This situation reflects, particularly, a drastic reduction in the 
amount of electric energy that was required for the production of aluminum 
during the War and the diversion of this energy for secondary purposes, 
chiefly in the pulp and paper industry for the raising of process steam in 
electric boilers. ieee 
It has proven sound commercial practice to install hydraulic power equip- 
ment averaging 30 p.c. in excess of the six-month flow power, and it is 
estimated that Canada’s presently recorded water power provides for an 
installation of more than 52,000,000 h.p. That is, the present development 
represents only 25 p.c. of the possible development. 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces, while small in comparison with those in other prov- 
inces, constitute a valuable economic resource, the development of which is 
supplemented by power from abundant indigenous coal supplies. Quebec, with 
large resources of water power, has achieved a remarkable development; 
the present installation in the Province represents about 58 p.c. of the total 
for Canada. Almost 84 p.c. of this total installation is operated by six large 
organizations. The Province of Ontario has extensive water-power resources. 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, province-wide in its field, 
operates plants aggregating 70 p.c. of the total hydraulic installation of the 
Province and serves more than 900 municipalities. A notable feature of electric 
distribution by the Commission is the operation of more than 23,000 miles of 
rural lines serving over 160,000 consumers. Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba 
has the greatest power resources and the greatest power development; 71 p.c. 
of the total hydraulic development of the three Provinces is installed on the 
Winnipeg River to serve the city of Winnipeg and adjacent municipalities 
and more than 160 cities, towns, and villages in southern Manitoba over the 


A large Canadian- 
made air blast cir- ~ 
cuit breaker, rated 
at 230,000 volts, 
600 amperes. 
Under emergency 
conditions this unit 
is tested to success- 
fully interrupt 
2,500,000 Kva. in 
one-fifteenth of a 
second. 


A modern type of oil-immersed air-pressure 
cooled power transformer made in Canada. 
This is a 25,000 Kva., 110,000 high 
voltage, three-phase, 25 cycle unit. 


2,400-mile transmission network of the Manitoba Power Commission. Water- 
power development in Saskatchewan is confined to the northern mining dis- 
tricts and in Alberta to the Bow River basin, from which power is transmitted 
to Calgary and to numerous municipalities extending from the International 
Boundary to north of Edmonton. In southern Alberta and Saskatchewan there 
are also large fuel reserves. British Columbia, traversed by three distinct 
mountain. ranges, ranks second in available power resources and in hydraulic 
development is exceeded by Quebec and Ontario only. The Yukon and North- 
west Territories, although affected by relatively light precipitation, have 
numerous rivers offering opportunities for power development. Developments 
have been made for local mining uses. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1946.—In anticipation of the end of 
the War there was a sharp reduction in new hydro-electric construction in 
1944 and the forepart of 1945, but plans had been laid for post-war undertakings 
‘and a number of these were commenced in the latter part of 1945 and others in 
1946 to provide for growth in power demand in various regions. The most 
extensive projects were undertaken in Ontario and British Columbia, but the 
program also included new construction in the Northwest Territories, Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Quebec. 

During 1946, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario had four 
large projects under construction. At DeCew Falls, near St. Catharines, work 
was continued on an extension to the Commission’s 25-cycle plant involving 
the installation of a new 70,000-h.p. unit and other incidental works. At 
Stewartville, on the Madawaska River, construction was active on a new 
60-cycle development of 81,000-h.p. capacity. Preliminary work was initiated 
on a large development at Des Joachims Rapids, on the Ottawa River, designed 
initially for a capacity of 360,000 h.p. In the Thunder Bay District of northern 
Ontario, the Commission commenced construction of a 53,000-h.p. development 
on the Aguasabon River. 

In British Columbia, the British Columbia Power Commission had con- 
struction under way on its first development at Elk Falls on Campbell River, 
where an initial installation of 50,000 h.p. is being made from which power 
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A Hydro sub-staticn 
in keeping with 
its residential en- 
vironment. 


will be transmitted to augment the supply to the central part of Vancouver 
island. For the growing needs of Vancouver and the lower mainland, the 
British Columbia Electric RailwayeCompany inaugurated construction of the 
first stage of a development on Bridge River which will include a diversion 
dam and other works and the installation of a 62,000-h.p. unit. 

In the Northwest Territories, the Dominion Government, through the 
Department of Mines and Resources, initiated the construction of an 8,000-h.p. 
development on the Snare River to augment the supply of power to mines and 
other users in the Yellowknife area. 

The Calgary Power Company, Limited, virtually completed the construc- 
tion of a 13,500-h.p. development on the Kananaskis River near Seebe, Alberta, 
which will be linked with the Company’s other plants on the Bow and Cascade 
Rivers, serving a large part of Alberta from a transmission network. 

In Manitoba, the city of Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System added two new 
units of 12,000 h.p. each to its Slave Falls power station on the Winnipeg River. 

In Quebec, the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company built a new 6,000-h.p. 
hydro-electric development on Metis River, one mile below its present plant, and 
the Gatineau Power Company proceeded with the installation of the fifth and 
final unit of 24,000 h.p. in its plant at Farmers Rapids on the Gatineau River. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 90 p.c. of all developed water power in Canada is developed by central 
electric stations and, although there are 300 that derive their power entirely 
from fuels and 45 hydraulic stations that also have thermal auxiliary equip- 
ment, 98 p.c. of all electricity generated for sale is produced by water power. 

The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 
5,500,000,000 kwh. in 1919, the first year for which such data are available. 
Six years later it was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than trebled, and 
by 1930 it amounted to 18,000,000,000 kwh. With continued depression in manu- 
facturing industries, the output started to decline late in 1930 and continued 
into 1933, but trom 1933 to 1945 there was an almost continuous succession of 
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increases each average month, as shown in the table below. The daily rate of 
production of primary power reached a peak in November, 1943, and from 
that point has fluctuated at a slightly lower level. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1929-46 


From From From From 
Year Water Ryel Total Year Water Fuel Total 

000 kwh. |’000kwh.| ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. |’000kwh.| ’000 kwh. 
1929.. 174417203 22.022 1,468,825 1941... 2,731,880, 55,2335) 32 48%, 113 
19325 es 1,296,360 | 25,845 17322205 1942 3,037,823 | 62,109 | 3,099,932 
LO Sind ee lens P25 Oo GAO ola eth eS OL 1943....| 3,299,998 | 64,807 | 3,364,805 
LOS Stren er. 2,130,006 | 37,728 | 2,167,734 1044— =|" 3.290.538] 815637. | 2343725 iS 
1939. 5 2,321,815 |} 40,811 | 2,362,626 LOAD te Ol wise 78,946 | 3,341,717 
1940. ey 2,460,466 | 46,222 2,506,688 1946!....|. 3,357,304 | 79,181 3,436,485 


ee eS 


1 Ten-month average. 


The demands for primary power for war requirements greatly increased 
the primary power production, partly by switching secondary power to primary 
power uses and partly by increases in total output. The electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical industries showed large and rapid increases in consump- 


Electrical service enables the farmer to keep his household furniture and appliances in 
good repair, as well as his farm machinery, and makes the construction of useful 
new equipment a simple task. The small motor in this picture is driving a circular 
saw and a portable electric drill. 


Transmission lines 
must function re- 
liably through- 
out the year, de- 
spite the hazards 
of wind, sleet and 
electrical storms. 


tion of electric power, whereas the pulp and paper industry showed decreases 
mainly through transfer from electric to coal boilers. 

The rated capacity of electric motors in use in manufacturing industries 
of Canada in 1944 was 81-7 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment 
in these industries, the increase from 61-3 p.c. in 1923 being almost continuous. 
In the mining industries this conversion to electric drive has been even greater, 
growing from 57-3 p.c. in 1923 to 83-0 p.c. in 1944, 

Revenues of central stations in 1944 amounted to $215,246,391 and 1,906,452 
domestic customers were served, representing approximately 60 p.c. of all 
families in Canada, both urban and rural. 

Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an export 
tax of 0-03 cents per kwh. is levied. Exports have shown a steady increase 
over the past decade and amounted to 2,646,435,000 kwh. in 1945. 
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Manufactures 


(HE chief forward movement in the development of Canadian manufactures 
has been the result of three great influences: first, the opening of the west at 
the beginning of the present century, which greatly increased the demand for 
manufactured goods of all kinds, especially construction materials; secondly, 
the First World War which left a permanent imprint upon the variety and 
efficiency of Canadian plants; and thirdly, the Second World War with its 
insatiable demands for food and manufactured materials of all sorts. 


Canada’s manufacturing capacity during almost six years of war, 1939-45, 
increased at a rate unsurpassed in her history. The situation created as a 
result of Canada’s strategic position as a source of food and armaments had 
far-reaching effects on the magnitude and diversification of Canadian manu- 


facturing production, with the result that Canada stands on the threshold of 
a new era in manufacturing development. 


Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1944 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital ployees and of Value of | Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $ ‘000 No. $ ’000 $ '000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
PSOE sre. 41,259 717,964 187 ,942 40,851 124,908 96,710 221,618 
ASSO) seeccchars 49,722 165 ,303 254,935! 59,429 179,919 129,757 309 , 676 
PSO OR rates 75,964 SOS LS 369,595 100,415 250,759 219 ,089 469 , 848 
POOO2 Sr eka 14,650 446 ,916 339,173 113,249 266,528 214,526 481,053 
TOTO? aes vc 19,218] 1,247,584 515,203 241,008 601 ,509 564,467| 1,165,976 
192,02 oe. DONS 2 O1Ag oO 591,753 711,080} 2,083,580] 1,609,169) 3,692,748 
192.9 eevee: 22,216) 4,004,892 666,531 777,291) 2,029,671) 1,755,387) 3,883,446 
LOSS Sar: D371 80le3 279-200 468 ,658 436,248 967,789 919,671] 1,954,076 
19S See as: 24,034| 3,216,403 556,664 559,468] 1,419,146] 1,153,485] 2,653,911 
TORO eee ee 24,202) 3,271,264 594,359 612,071] 1,624,214] 1,289,593) 3,002,404 
LOST Bas orks 24,834) 3,465,228 660,451 721,727) 2,006,927} 1,508,925) 3,625,460 
1OSORP ES wave 24,805) 3,647,024 658,114 737,811) 1,836,159] 1,531,052] 3,474,734 
GAO rae 25,513) 4,095, 717 762,244 920,873] 2,449,722] 1,942,471| 4,529,173 
OAM Seater 26,293) 4,905,504 961,178] 1,264,863} 3,296,547} 2,605,120] 6,076,308 
LOA DE SoG eg 27 ,862| 5,488,786] 1,152,091} 1,682,805 4,037,103] 3,309,974| 7,553,795 
1943 Ae owass 27,652| 6,317,167| 1,241,068) 1,987,292 4,690,493] 3,816,414] 8,732,861 
VOGAL circ 28,483 4 1,222,882) 2,029,621) 4,832,333} 4,015,776 9,073,693 


a 


1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value 
less the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is 


deducted. 2 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 3Rhrom 
1920 to 1944 the figures include all establishments irrespective of the number of employees, 
but exclude construction, and custom and repair work. 4 Not collected. 


The inexorable needs of War brought about radical changes in the demand 
for manufactured goods and to that extent complicated the process of recon- 
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version to peace. Some industries, such as aircraft, shipbuilding, explosives 
and ammunition, had practically to close down. For other groups, demands 
shifted from wartime to peacetime products and in many cases reconversion 
problems could be solved relatively quickly. Instances of these are the railway 
equipment group, farm implements, heating appliances and the electrical 
apparatus industries. Indications are that the technical reconversion of Cana- 
dian farm industry was about three-quarters complete by August, 1946. 

Industrial production as a whole now exceeds that of any former peacetime 
period. An even greater supply of goods would have been available and many 
current shortages relieved if industrial operations had not been interrupted 
so seriously by labour disturbances which have produced critical shortages in 
many basic commodities. Such disturbances have indeed been the main restric- 
tive influence on output. 


Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces and Purpose Groups, 1944 


a 


Estab- Eni Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Group lish- io 5 : and of Value of | Value of 
ments piOyee Wages Materials Products!] Products 
No. No. $ '000 $ 7000 $ ’000 $ 7000 

Prince Edward Island. 241 1,786 1,695 6,993 3 Oe: 10,714 
INGValScotiase se tate e 1,281 37,812 59,940 103,463 93,377 204,422 
New Brunswick....... 937 23,164 32,345 83,994 62,258 152,106 
Quebece sa toe ee 9,657 424,115 668,156] 1,494,253] 1,350,519] 2 ,929,685 
Ontario ony ae Ge ALON 750 564,392 975,038} 2,310,348] 1,930,044 4,339,798 
Manitobacee eee 1,290 40,937 62,758 226,235 120,340 B oY AN Kos) 
Saskatchewan......... 1,054 12,361 17,703 131,215 40 , 833 175,349 
Albertar ec 1,165 22,186 33,228 172,082 77,416 252,950 
British Columbia....... 2,116 96 , 062 178,639 303 , 560 337,137], 655,845 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 12 67 119 190 281 489 

Totalssscca. eae. 28,483) 1,222,882) 2,029,621 4,832,333) 4,015,776] 9,073,693 
Producers materials... . 8,990 343,035 567,700] 1,369,160] 1,142,646] 2 , 646, 304 
Hood star ce pee 8,435 136,747 183,795] 1,271,356 408,863] 1,702,331 
Industrial equipment... 2,889 216,279 385,434 697 , 898 US SOS GAG OW 
Vehicles and vessels... . 413 222,604 454,450 637 , 342 771,462] 1,425,859 
Clothing sees. eee DARTS} 117,056 146,624 284,018 242 ; 325 5297231 
Drink and tobacco..... 635 28,566 44,140 118,407 159,388 281,732 
Books and stationery.. 2,468 47,319 76,542 75,883 141,795 219,966 
House furnishings, etc.. 908 38,940 58,426 83,231 100 , 932 187,175 
Personal utilities age ronuae 758 18,922 Z2OmiSiE 54,417 59,950 LAS 502 
Miscellaneous......... 274 53,414 86,379 240,621 207 ,086 452,970 


Sc 


1 Net value of production represents the gross value less the cost of materials, fuel and 
electricity. 


Food Industries——Normally the food industries of Canada contribute about 
23 p.c. of the total output of manufactured products. In 1944 the gross produc- 
tion of the food industries was valued at $1,702,330,839. The leading industries, 
with the gross value of production in 1944, were as follows: slaughtering and 
meat packing, $543,034,100; butter and cheese, $218,143,356; flour and feed 
mills, $215,790,282; bread and other bakery products, $125,261,098; fruit and 
vegetable preparations, $107,335,254 ; miscellaneous foods, $97,434,861 ; biscuits, 
confectionery, cocoa and chocolate, $86,011,499 ; fish curing and packing, $68.-. 
882,879 ; prepared stock and poultry feeds, $67,497,152; sugar refining, $63,874,- 
868; and condensed milk, $30,663,172. Each of these industries reported a 
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packing plant 
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substantial increase; all-told there was an increase of 38 p.c. in the physical 
volume of production as compared with 1939. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is the 
leading industry of the food group. In 1944 it also ranked first among the manu- 
facturing industries of Canada in the gross value of production, having for the 
first time displaced the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry. In 
the latest year the physical volume of production in the industry was about 87 
p.c. higher than in 1939; the industry furnished employment to 23,867 persons 
who were paid $38,697,789 in salaries and wages, and about $395,000,000 was 
paid out by packers for live stock. Of the 153 establishments in 1944, 26 con- 
tributed 80 p.c. of the total output, while the 11 largest plants had an average 
production of about $27,939,538. 


Dairy Products—Manufacturing statistics of dairy products are given in 
the Chapter on Agriculture at pp. 76-80. 


Flour Milling—The flour-milling industry has a tremendous capacity to 
produce whatever flour may be needed during the post-war period. The present 
maximum daily capacity of the mills is 91,000 bbl. per day of 24 hours, or an 
annual running capacity of about 29,000,000 bbl. The output of flour during the 
1945-46 crop year amounted to 26,684,403 bbl., the highest on record, and an 
increase of about 42 p.c. over the previous ten-year average. 

A great impetus was given this industry, which has existed to meet domestic 
needs for more than 300 years, by the large import requirements of the United 
Kingdom and other Allied countries during the recent war years. Exports of 
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A “slasher” in a textile mill straightens out and puts a protective coating on the warps. 
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wheat flour to all countries increased to 13,730,584 bbl. in 1945 from an export 
of only 3,911,886 in 1938. The demand for Canadian flour in foreign markets 
was a decided boon to Canadian agriculture, inasmuch as it enabled flour mills 
to make available large quantities of mill feeds that otherwise would not have 
been produced. Farmers could thus obtain sufficient feeds needed to fulfil the 
large commitments for the export of cheese and bacon. 
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Large sheets of rubber pass 
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Butadiene and styrene are piped 


from outside storage tanks to Packing rubber for shipment. 
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THE POLYMER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT AT SARNIA, 


Continuous shreds of synthetic rubber as they come from the extruder 
after having been bound together by heat and pressure. 
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Canadians are all Shareholders in 


“POLYMER” 


( oncEIVED, designed and built at top speed to meet 
an urgent war need, the Polymer plant, where the 
secret of the manufacture of synthetic rubber was 
developed commercially in the war years, has now 
become definitely woven into the fabric of the Canadian 
peacetime economy. Its success is a guarantee that 
Canada shall never again be dependent on far-a-way 


sources for rubber in time of emergency, and augurs © 


well for greater stability in the price of this commodity. 


From this property on what was once an Indian 
reservation, go forth each year more than $20,000,000 
worth of two main types of synthetic rubber, buna-S 
and butyl. And through its pipelines to adjacent plants, 
flow basic raw materials for making plastics. 


Polymer is the only plant in existence able to convert 
petroleum gases into crude synthetic rubber. Three 
years ago on Sept. 29, 1943, the plant produced its first 
commercial batch of synthetic rubber. It is unique in 
its efficiency. With steadily rising output it has 
succeeded in reducing operating costs. Originally 
designed for an output of 83,600,000 pounds of butyl and 
buna-S synthetic rubbers per annum, it was producing 
at the rate of 115,000,000 in the spring of 1946 and a 
goal of 118,000,000 pounds has been set for the year 
ending Sept. 29, 1947. Polymer’s present selling price 
is 18-5 cents per pound, f.o.b. Sarnia. There is con- 
siderable conflict of opinion as to the price at which 
crude rubber will sell in a free post-war market. The 
United States recently purchased 200,000 tons of 
Malayan rubber at 204 cents a pound, f.o.b. Singapore. 
Since shipping charges equal about two cents per pound, 
the present price of natural rubber is about 22-6 cents 
in Canada, as against Polymer’s present price of 19 
cents laid down at Canadian processing plants. This 
Polymer price might be still further reduced. 


The only rubber-producing plant north of the United 
States border, Polymer supplies all Canadian require- 
ments of buna-S and butyl and has made substantial 
exports to Europe and the two Americas. Convinced 
that its products will continue to be in large demand 
after natural rubber is available in quantity, Polymer 
is ready and able to increase its usefulness to Canada 
and to the many friendly nations with which Canada is 
engaging in two-way trade. For instance, in October, 
1946, a consignment of 600 tons of buna-S rubber made 
by Polymer was shipped to France. This is the largest 
single consignment that has yet been made by Polymer 
to a European country, although 500 tons were shipped 
to the same country in February, 1946. 
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Canned Foods.—Exports of canned goods in Canada have almost kept pace 
with increased production. Nearly 30 p.c. of such production finds its way 
abroad. There has, however, been a considerable change in the emphasis 
in export trade that certain canned products have assumed. Canned fruits 
exported, for instance, were but a small fraction in 1944 of their volume in 
1939. Similarly with canned vegetables and canned soups, but canned fish, 
canned meats and concentrated milk in cans all showed very substantial 
increases. 


Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1939 and 1944 


1939 1944 


Product 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

fCishce eee, ane oes 108. 893 , 332 15,478,961 144,960,471 26,046,074 
EW RUS eoier heccvocttte tone se 116,500,115 7,769,005 70,003,002 6,548,931 
Vegetables......... Ss 251,432,000 14,526,671 393,235,705 26,951,532 
INUCALSE tae cea se 7,887,228 1,743,227 87,344,513 23,576,961 
SOUPS Eee eon I 96,660,000 9,259,222 124,892,865 14,756,625 
Other foods... 3% ee — 9,113,941 — 20,368,950 
Concentrated milk.. cwt. 1,660,425 11,575,971 2,706,601 27 , 829,398 

Totalse..40 ae: — 69 , 466,998 — 146,078,471 


Textile Industries —Individual industries in the textile group represent 
practically all stages of manufacturing, and these industries are, to a high 
degree, centralized in Quebec and Ontario. 


The peak of textile production was reached in 1942. For that year the 
index of the physical volume of production stood at 152-4, an increase of 45-3 
p.c. as compared with 1939. Minor declines in volume were reported in 1943 
and 1944, the indexes being 140-2 and 136-2, respectively. In spite of the 
declining production during these two years, all the major industries of the 
group operated at substantially higher levels in 1944 than in 1939. For textiles 
as a whole there was an increase of 30 p.c. in volume. The silk industry re- 
ported an increase of 52 p.c., woollen cloth 49 p.c., men’s factory clothing 45 p.c., 
women’s factory clothing 36 p.c., cotton yarn and cloth 12 p.c., and hosiery and 
knitted goods 6 p.c. 


During 1944, the industry employed 153,122 persons, 27,016 of whom were 
employed in the men’s factory clothing group, 25,810 in women’s factory cloth- 
ing, 22,939 in hosiery and knitted goods, 21,900 in cotton yarn and cloth, 11,315 
in silk and artificial silk and 8,361 in woollen cloth. For the whole industry, 
$195,805,681 was paid out in salaries and wages. Before the War, the textile 
industries employed almost half the women employed in all manufacturing 
industries, but during the war years so many avenues of employment were 
opened up to women that by 1944 the proportion in textile industries had 
dropped to about 26 p.c. | 


New developments in the industry include the use of artificial silk (viscose) 
yarns in the production of tire cord and fabrics, and the experimental production 
of acetate artificial silk from wood-pulp. 
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Iron and Steel Industries.—The three major corporations that constitute 
the core of the industry in Canada are self-contained in that they process iron 
and steel from the ore through to the semi-finished and finished articles. The 
activities of the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, cover a wide range of 
products. The main plant at Hamilton, Ont., has 3 blast furnaces, 13 open- 
hearths, 1 electric furnace, and rolling mills for making billets, bars, wire rods, 
sheets, plates and light shapes. Its capacity is about 1,100,000 net tons of ingots 
annually. In addition, it operates several works in Ontario and Quebec for the 
production of wire, fencing, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, forgings, pipe, horseshoes, 
etc. The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, has 5 blast furnaces, 12 open- 
hearths, and also rolling mills. Its capacity is about 736,000 tons of ingots 
yearly and its chief products are billets, rails and rail fastenings, carbon and 
alloy merchant bars, tinplate, black sheets, structural steel and sheet piling. It 
is Canada’s main producer of heavy structural shapes which are made in all 
standard sizes and forms. The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation operates 
4 blast furnaces and 16 steel furnaces with a yearly ingot capacity of 750,000 
tons. Its rolling mill makes billets, rails, rail fastenings, merchant bars, wire 
rods and plates and in other plants or plants of subsidiary companies it makes 
wire, fencing, nails and similar lines. 


Canada has recently built 2 of the largest blast furnaces in the British 
Empire. Actual output of pig iron in 1945 was 1,777,958 net tons compared 
with 846,418 tons in 1939. 

Notable expansion occurred during the war years in connection with alloy 
steels and steel plates. The production capacity and output of alloy steels was 
multiplied six times, making this country practically independent in providing 
the types used in guns, armour plate and machine tools. In all, there are 137 
steel furnaces in Canada, including 51 open-hearth units, 83 electric units and 
3 converters. 

Canada’s steel production in 1945 amounted to 2,881,323 tons or nearly 
double the best pre-war tonnage. At the beginning of 1940 the rated capacity 
of steel furnaces in the Dominion was 2,300,000 net tons, but new installations 
raised this potential to 3,623,000 tons at the end of 1945, including 3,358,000 tons 
ingot capacity and 265,000 tons for castings. 


In the secondary or steel fabricating industries, there was tremendous 
expansion in the war years. For a decade prior to 1940 the shipbuilding indus- 
try was practically inactive, but in 1944 there were over 67,000 workers in 22 
major and 72 smaller yards with output valued at $329,000,000. The aircraft 
industry, which had fewer than 1,000 employees at the outbreak of war in 1939, 
had approximately 80,000 workers in main assembly and in sub-assembly plants 
in 1944 when output amounted to $427,000,000. The automobile industry, which 


early in the War was switched entirely to military vehicles, continued to work 


at a high level with 22,499 employees in 1944 and production valued at 
$324,000,000. 
For the entire group of iron and steel industries, the output in 1944 was 


valued at $2,541,000,000 compared with $553,000,000 in 1939. 
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Chemicals.—Production of chemicals and allied products totalled $472,- 
300,000 in 1945 compared with $730,900,000 in 1944, a decline of 35 p.c. The 
drop in output in 1945 was due entirely to the termination of contracts for 
ammunition and ‘military explosives following the surrender of Germany and 
Japan, resulting in the closing toward the year-end of a number of large war 
plants which were occupied entirely on military requirements. For the 
ammunition group alone the value of prodution was less than $100,000,000 
in 1945 compared with $360,000,000 in 1944. If shell-filling and small-arms 
cartridges were exluded from the totals the values for the remaining indus- 
tries would be approximately as follows: 1940, $193,000,000; 1941, $273,- 
000,000; 1942, $348,000,000; 1943, $359,000,000 ; 1944, $371,000,000 ; and 1945, 
$372,000,000. 

In 1945 there were about 983 establishments in operation in this group and 
employment was given to an average of 60,000 workers throughout the year. 
These firms paid out $100,000,000 for salaries and wages, $16,000,000 for fuel 
and electricity, and $200,000,000 for manufacturing materials. The decline in 
employment compared with 1944 was 26 p.c.; in salaries and wages 27 p.c.; and 
in cost of materials 44 p.c. 

Exports of chemicals and allied products advanced to $111,300,000 in 1945 
from $100,700,000 in the preceding year. Imports dropped slightly to $79,800,- 
000 from $80,800,000 in 1944. 
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Canada has a strong and diversified heavy chemical industry which now 
supplies about 70 p.c. of the Dominion’s chemical needs and, in addition, makes 
a substantial contribution to export trade. It has buildings and capital equip- 
ment valued at $120,000,000, employs 10,000 workers, and annually distributes 
$18,000,000 in salaries and wages and $40,000,000 for materials, fuel and power. 
Its production expanded three-fold during the War to reach a total value in 
1945 of about $110,000,000 and much of this new capacity has already been 
absorbed in pgacetime operations. Carbide, cyanide, cyanamide, acctic acid, 
vinyl resins, acetylene black, ammonium nitrate, ammonium phosphate and 
ammonium sulphate are the main export items, while sulphuric acid, caustic 
soda, chlorine, calcium chloride, phosphorus chemicals, synthetic ammonia, 
acetone, sodium silicate, and compressed gases are other important items of 
manufacture in a list that is being extended steadily each year. 


Leading Individual Industries 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent 
years has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry 
has now taken its place among the leading manufactures along with the indus- 
tries based upon forest, agricultural and live-stock resources. From the stand- 
point of gross value of production, it has stood in first place since 1937. In 1944 
it ranked second, having been displaced from the premier position by the 


Chemical materials known as “plastics” comprise about fifteen main types, each with its 
own characteristics and uses. Certain vinyl resins, with excellent properties as binders 
for glass, are used in making shatterproof windshields and visors. The milky vinyl 
sheet, placed between two sheets of glass, becomes crystal clear under pressure. 
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slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Under the impetus of war production, 
the industries engaged in producing the equipment needed by the Armed Forces, 
such as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, miscellaneous chemical products 
and primary iron and steel, advanced to higher positions. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1944 


Estab- Fin Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- I p and of Value of | Value of . 
ments proyees Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ ‘000 
Slaughtering and meat : 
Packing ets ee eee 153 23,867 38,698 458,484 81,738 543,034 
Non-ferrous smelting 
anda rein ino. sl 16 D3 O27 44,537 313,996 123,303 474,207 
Miscellaneous chemical 
PIPOGMUICES ee nets nore hs 228 50,437 82,009 227,608 198 ,944 431,494 
INIT CTAL ERE eect ea 45 |, 79,572 161,065 137,734 286,654 426,982 
Pulprandspaperas. 104 37,896 75,833 157,995 174,492 369 , 846 
Shipbuilding and repairs 94 67,076 138 ,967 101,057 | 224,632 329,300 
AMutomobilesocs 2 0.6.08 5 22,499 53,880 234,578 87,185 324,091 
Electrical apparatus and : 
SUppllecmierret est. 234 48 , 834 82,304 120,413 160,170 283,071 
Iron and steel products, 
ES er id ees apa 170 36,963 75,077 126,539 126,852 256,407 
Butter and cheese..... 2,282 18,622 25,359 168,490 45 ,837 218,143 
Shy wbilige Seek eae 5,506 43,516 51,516 118,167 96,529 216,557 
Flour and feed mills...} 1,087 7,289 10,512 187,117 26,781 215,790 
Primary iron and steel. 64 ~ 30,763 60,837 92,215 103,019 212,510 
Petroleum products.... 48 6,809 14,318 153,559 47,986 210,547 
Rubber goods......... 56 21,421 35,979 82,188 82,813 169,511 
Totals, Fifteen Lead- 
ing Industries— 
4 ES Fee A oes Seppe 10,092 519,491 950,891 |2,680,140 |1,866,935 | 4,681,490 
OSS Sede Ae 9,854 541,612 957,441 |2,634,086 {1,805,535 | 4,578,873 
Grand Totals, All 
Industries— 
NGA A ee Seer Ce, 28,483 |1,222,882 |2,029,621 |4,832,333 |4,015,776 | 9,073,693 
19438 Vee A 27,652 |1,241,068 {1,987,292 |4,690,493 |3,816,414 | 8,732,861 
Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
All Industries, 1944..] 35-4 42-4 46-8 55:5 46-4 51-6 


Manufacturing Industries 
in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
east, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In 
the west the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures 
are rapidly increasing there also. 

The.extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada are concen- 
trated in urban centres is indicated by the fact that in Ontario 89:5 p.c. of the 
gross manufacturing production of the province in 1944 was contributed by 
cities and towns having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. In Quebec 
the percentage was 91-1, while in the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, 
where sawmilling, fish-packing and dairying are leading industries, the pro- 
portions fell to 71-0 and 77-5 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces manu- 
facturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 
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Urban Centres with Manufacturing Production of Over 


$35,000,000 in 1944 


NotE.—Statistics cannot be published for Arvida, Noranda and Ste. Therese-de-Blainville, 
Quebec; Coniston, Copper Cliff and Oshawa, Ontario; and North Vancouver and Trail, 
British Columbia. - 


Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Urban Centre lish- Employees and Fuel and of Value of 
ments Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
No. No. $'000 $000 $’000 $000 
Montreal, Que........ 3,109 185,708 308 ,396 15,856 650,619 | 1,215,988 
‘Toronto; Ont eye 3,344 154,538 259,777 11,744 513,429 | 1,020,345 
Windsor.Ont.20m cok 231 35,912 80,668 4,890 232,102 387 ,604 
Eamiultoin On teyerces- ns 480 53,500 94,983 12,095 FAT 363 ,034 
Vancouver, 6. ae one 933 43,473 79,141 3,568 142 ,416 289 ,391 
Winnipeg, Man....... 686 25,870 38,824 2,446 119,918 198,170 
Montreal East, Que.... 20 3,620 6,927 4,464 76,405 122 ,626 
Quebec, Que.......... 318 25,424 36,783 3,014 45,710 115,144 
Port Colborne, Ont.... 21 2,743 S127. 2547 78,011 107,558 
Edmonton, Alta....... 189 7,520 11,539 654 76,568 101,480 
easide, Ont. rece hemes 44 12 ,463 24,924° 554 41,740 100,220 
Sarnia.cOntss.0 oe 45 6,412 12,980 5,726 50,997 93,556 
Kitchener, Ont........ 156 12,597 19,822 1,074 50,927 93,288 
St. Boniface, Man..... 52 3,972 6,575 500 69,115 87,882 
Calgaty, Altamira 205 On723 10,903 1,629 56,746 86,213 
New Toronto, Ont..... 23 in226 14,145 1,268 45,179 85,310 
Kondon, Ontes. sents 237 13,098 ZOo1S2 1 be PATS 34,707 79,591 
Peterborough, Ont..... 85 8,926 14,955 809 41,812 74,668 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 98 10,150 18,442 ats 40,630 Pheddee 
Welland <Onteeese. -- Si 8,352 TS 2a 3,835 28,253 69 ,301 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 41 6,091 10,925 8,420 32,570 68 ,487 
Branttord- Ont. ee: 122 12 ,980 2 TSS 1,128 24,060 65 ,969 
Fort William, Ont..... 44 8,085 16,824 1,438 20,278 59 ,458 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 46 6,102 12 ,061 4,467 30,224 57,674 
Ottawa Ont=.a7tse a. 206 11,916 19 ,546 1,082 21,998 52,954 
Longueuil, Que........ 13 10,771 21,546 324 18,521 49 ,443 
St-Laurent, Que-.. se. 17 11,546 212333 405 14,769 47,825 
Lachine; OQuerme-eee ee 39 6,768 14,384 788 Die OLS 46,376 
Three Rivers, Que..... vB) 6,296 9 ,933 3,896 20,512 45,146 
Sart, John IN. Bese ser 121 4,657 6,817 770 28,519 43,586 
Revsina’ cask. eee 104 3,148 5,542 1,107 29,151 42,261 
New Westminster, B.C. 95 5,064 8,653 508 22 ,353 41,929 
Sherbrooke, Que...... 88 8,142 11,250 785 17,417 40 ,006 
Kingston, Ont. = -5 oka 50 6,803 11,878 930 15 ,663 39 ,689 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 84 2,254 3,341 400 29,710 39,384 
‘Hatifaxs Neoseek 113 Tht Bhs 12,148 612 15,365 37,325 
Moose Jaw, Sask...... 44 1,627 2,529 429 29,661 35,498 


Employment in Manufactures 


Changing industrial activity is reflected in the variations of the monthly 
employment index maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
indexes shown below are computed from monthly returns received from 
establishments having 15 or more employees. The coverage of total workers 
in manufacturing is extremely high. 


During the past seven years the index of manufacturing climbed from 
115-3 at Sept. 1, 1939, the last pre-war month, to reach a peak of 231-4 at 
Oct. 1, 1943, thence it declined considerably but at Oct. 1, 1946, it stood at 
188-3 or 63 p.c. higher than at Sept. 1, 1939. 


Employment in 1946 has been greatly retarded by major strikes in many 
industries in Canada and the United States. However, by October, the index 
had reached its highest point in the year, partly the result of the settlement 
of many strikes which had affected the situation earlier in the year and partly 
as a result of seasonal influences. 
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Despite the decline in war. production, manufacturing industries have 
provided positions for thousands of ex-servicemen. Many women have with- 
drawn from the industry and their positions have been taken by veterans. At 
October, 1944, 28-3 p.c. of all reported employees were women. Since the 
cessation of hostilities, the trend has been downward and at Oct. 1, 1946, 26 
persons in every hundred so employed were women. 


With the changes in the industrial distribution of wage earners in manu- 
facturing, following the termination of the war and the elimination of much 
overtime, there was considerable decline in aggregate weekly payrolls in the 
earlier months of 1946. The influence of many wage adjustments during the 
year was sufficient to reverse this trend and the payroll index based on June 
1, 1941, reached 142-8 at Oct. 1, 1946, compared with 137-8 at Oct. 1, 1945; 
the figure at Oct. 1, 1943, had however, been 150-8. It is also interesting to 
note that despite the decline in war manufacturing, wage increases have been 
so widespread throughout manufacturing as a whole in the past few months 
that the average hourly earnings at Oct. 1, 1946, were 71-4 cents or 3-6 cents 
greater than one year previously; at the same time the average hours worked 
declined from 44-7 hours per week to 42-8 hours. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1941-46 


(1926 =100) 

Month 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
STR RAS Se er ee 14955 \e187-4 1 219-6 | 226-4, | 212-7 179-9 
Bote feet ae ar es ols eee Boe 147-4 |< .191-2: 19° 222-1 © 227-3 | 215-0 182-8 
Riot el tases aoe ina ee ae 150-8 | 195-7] 223-4] 226-5] 214-3 182-6 
EN eh Goal Nd ste tom ea Wisco ta cea At 158-2 | 199-4| 224-1] 225-5 | 212-9 184-9 
A ig Tyee acetal ae, Ae Ao Vash, oe 162 33,2023 910112229412 2023 <2. 1210-6 186-2 
1 Te Poh Ga, RE Ae lent 168-0 | 205-9 | 224-1] 223-1] 209-0 184-7 
Wl Tirso hrorem, Mes el toate 172-4 | 209-5 | 226-5 | 225-8 | 207-2 187-2 
CT Sok SRS GPA ae aa Nia 176-8 | 212-4] 227-7] 225-0] 204-1 184-2 
Septet eee ke ae a 181-4 | 215-6] 229-9 | 226-2 | 198-6 187-1 
eek Ain a eaeateye Maan ccca ty hes th 184-9 ] 218-3 |] 231-4] 223-7] 188-3 188-3 
ISO LR oe See ee 197-5' | 2-218°6.), 230°8.4 1221-3, 186-3 — 
eI Bo ee egos eh Petey 188-4 | 221-7] 230-9] 220-1| 184-2 — 
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Transportation 


Communications 


Steam Railways 


Ir would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of the railways in the 
building of Canada and to-day with its relatively small population thinly 
distributed along the southern strip of a vast area 4,000 miles in length, 
and its extensive external and internal trade, a darge and costly trans- 
portation system is a necessity. 

One of the first great undertakings to engage the attention of the Dominion 
of Canada after Confederation in 1867 was the building of a transcontinental 
railway to link the east and west. Surmounting tremendous difficulties, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was completed in 1885 and the vast hinterland of the 
Canadian west was opened for settlement. The wheat boom during the period 
1900-13 brought prosperity and rapid economic expansion and precipitated 
another era of railway development. Two other transcontinental systems, the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific (with the government-built 
National Transcontinental) were built, and total Canadian railway mileage 
increased from 18,140 in 1901 to 30,795 in 1914. This expansive railway policy 
of Canada made direct economic intercourse between its separate regions 
possible. Not only was the settlement of the west promoted, but economic 
activity in the east was stimulated. A direct railway connection with the 
prairies gave a tremendous impetus to the industrialization of Ontario and 
Quebec, to the coal and steel industries of Nova Scotia and to the lumber 
industry of British Columbia. The railways had reduced the vast size of the 
country to manageable proportions. 

It has at times seemed unfortunate that the optimism prevailing during this 
period should have resulted in building far more railways than were at the time 
economically justified and in costly duplication extending across long stretches 
of unproductive territory so that transportation overhead increased with each 
passing year. Yet in times of war it is difficult to see how the extraordinary 
demands on transportation facilities could otherwise have been met. The heavy 
strain on such facilities during 1914-18 left the railways considerably weakened 
and in order to avert financial disaster on a national scale, many lines had to 
be taken over by the Government. It was these lines, including the Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk (and its subsidiary the Grand Trunk Pacific) and 
several smaller lines, along with the Intercolonial, that were brought together 
in 1923 to form the Canadian National Railways. 
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Canada’s two great railways, the C.P.R and the C.N.R., are world-renowned for service 
and efficiency. This record is supported by the most meticulous program of inspec- 
tion that each piece of equipment undergoes before and during a run. 


During the 1920’s the position.of the railways improved considerably with 
good conditions in both agriculture and business and further expansion took 
place, mostly in Western Canada, adding nearly 4,000 miles of new line during 
the decade. But the depression beginning in 1929, combined with a prolonged 
period of drought in the West and the rapid growth of automobile traffic 
brought back the “railway problem” in an acute form. The Royal Commission 
of 1931 recommended separate operation of the two major systems but with the 
adoption of co-operative measures to cut down operating expenses. The rail- 
ways subsequently implemented this by pooling certain passenger services, 
abandoning some light traffic or duplicate mileage, and adjusting rates to meet 
highway competition, including the establishment of ‘‘pick-up and delivery” 
service between towns within certain areas in Eastern Canada. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, however, the excess capa- 
city which had burdened the railways during the depression became one of the 
greatest national assets. For the first time in the history of the Canadian rail- 
ways the volume of traffic was on a scale to justify the calculations of the early 
builders. The expansion of industrial production under the stimulus of war 
demands increased freight traffic 110 p.c. in ton miles between 1939 and 1944. 
The increase of 195 p.c. in passenger traffic over the same period was even 
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- more phenomenal. The peak in traffic was reached in 1944 and a falling off in 
both freight and passenger traffic was shown in 1945, 

In the post-war period the decline in traffic will revive some of the prob- 
lems that faced the railways in the inter-war period. Competition from high- 
way and air transport will become more severe. On the other hand, if the 
country’s wartime gains in productive capacity can be retained, a normal level 
of economic activity in the future should create sufficient traffic to maintain the 
railways in a sound condition. 


Summary Statistics of Canadian Railways, 1928, 1933, 1938 and 1942-45 


Freight P Gross - 
2 assengers Em- Pincers Operating 
Year ees z Carried! ployees ee Expenses 
Tons No. No. $ $ 

LOD SE ee ree es E41 OL OR OOOM Om EO 5925 192 187,710 | 563,732,260} 442,701,270 
TOSS iyrcaecee: ron 21,092 ,594,200 | 19,172,193 121,923 | 270,278,276) 233,133,108 
19038) nese se (LON O54 000700 5m eZ ON OA het OG 127,747 | 336,833,400} 295,705,638 
1040 ek | On dS 5.953 000F E4725 90.002 157,740 | 663,610,570] 485,783,584 
L943 teh onameion 63,915,074,000 | 57,175,840 169 , 663 778,914,565} 560,597,204 
LO44 o Soat pe teee hee 65,928,078,992 | 60,335,950 175,095 | 796,636,786] 634,774,021 
TODS er eae olen 63,349 ,094,918 | 53,407,845 180,603 774,971,360] 631,487,562 


1 Duplications included. 
Electric Railways 


Widespread changes in urban transport systems have been taking place in 
recent years. Electric street railways, originally the sole type of conveyance, 
have been replaced in many of the smaller cities of Canada by the motor bus 
and have been supplemented and partially replaced by the motor bus and the 
trolley bus in the larger cities. At the end of 1946, electric cars were in opera- 
tion in 22 Canadian cities, compared with 43 in 1926, while a large number of 
inter-urban electric lines have been abandoned. In many cases, the same 
transportation company has remained in operation, using motor buses instead of 
electric cars, but in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and Western 
Canada the transportation services are owned and operated by the 
municipalities. 

Increased population in cities and suburbs with the resultant growing traffic 
congestion, have brought transportation problems to first place in plans for 
post-war development. The electric street car seems likely to remain the basic 

_ part of the systems of the larger cities. Wa5undsor is at present the largest city 
where buses, exclusively, are operated. Trolley buses are in use in Edmonton, 
Montreal and Winnipeg only, but other cities, including Toronto, Calgary, 
Regina and Hamilton, are planning to add this type of vehicle in the near future. 
Equipment owned by electric railways in 1945 included 3,512 electric passenger 
cars, 1,454 buses and 67 trolley buses. | 

Traffic of electric railways in 1945 reached an all-time high of 1,316,572,000 
passengers carried (not including cities where motor buses are used 
exclusively), an increase of 5-1 p.c. over 1944. Electric cars carried approxi- 
mately 83 p.c. of the traffic, motor buses 16 p.c. and trolley buses 1 p.c. 
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Roads and Highways 


Construction of roads suitable for motor traffic has been one of the principal 
items of provincial expenditure during the past 25 years. The Dominion 
Government has built roads in National Parks and has granted subsidies to the 
provinces, first in 1920 and again as an unemployment relief measure in 1930-39, 
but has not constructed any rural roads outside of Dominion lands. 

At the end of 1944 there were in Canada 127,447 miles of surfaced roads 
and 425,858 miles of earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 110,563 miles were 
gravel or crushed stone, 14,324 bituminous surfaced and 2,518 portland cement 
concrete. 

The expenditures for 1944 amounted to $71,851,341, including $28,099,004 
for construction of roads, $3,386,261 for construction of bridges, $33,765,253 
tor maintenance of roads, $3,801,649 for maintenance of bridges, $25,446 for 
footpaths and sidewalks, and the remainder for administration and general 
expenses. 


Motor-Vehicles 


The number of motor-vehicles registered in Canada reached a peak of 
1,572,784 in 1941, including 1,279,536 passenger cars, 278,771 commercial cars, 
and 14,477 motor-cycles. During the war years the number of commercial cars 
continued to increase, advancing to 322,829 in 1945, including 315,606 trucks, 
5,988 buses and 1,235 miscellaneous vehicles ; motor-cycles were slightly less at 
14,194. Passenger cars, however, declined each year to 1,160,058 in 1945, due to 
restrictions on the manufacturing of cars for private use, tires and gasoline, 


Travel by motor 
coach is growing 
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Trucking above the Fraser River on the Vancouver-Kamloops Road—a 300-mile run 
through the mountains, known as “B.C.’s Burma Road”. 


inability to secure repair parts and shortage of garage mechanics. A reversal 
of this wartime trend can now be looked for, although the full effect may not 
be felt for some time, since material shortages have continued to keep down 
production. 


The Dominion Government guaranteed the provinces their 1941 revenues 
from the gasoline taxes and have made up the differences by subsidies, but the 
loss in revenues from reduced registrations was not offset; it declined from 


$31,559,944 in 1941 to $30,746,992 in 1944 but increased to $31,856,824 in 1945. 


Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, 1938-45 


Year P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. | Que. "Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada! 


ag Eee AGRI lo) at ae eee a 
1938......]7,992|51, 214/37, 110]205 , 463|669 ,088/88, 219/109 ,014/107, 191/119, 2201, 394,853 
1939......|8,040]53, 008/38, 116|213, 148]682 , 891/88, 864/119 018/113, 702)122 ,087/11 ,439, 245 
1940......|8,070]57, 873/39 ,000/225 ,152]703 , 872/90, 932] 126 ,970/120,514)128 044/11 ,500, 829 
LOA cee 8,015]62, 805/41, 450/232 , 149] 739, 194/96, 573}131,545]126,127|134,499]11,572, 784 
1942......]7,537|58, 872/37, 758|222 ,622|715 , 380/93, 147} 130, 040}125 , 482/132 ,893}}1,524, 153 
1943....../8,032/59, 194/40, 205/222 ,676|691 ,615/93 , 494/133 ,839]127,559)134,691]1,511,845 
1944....../8,412/57,933/39,570/224, 042/675 ,057/93,297|140,992/127 , 416/135 ,090)|1, 502,567 


1945....../8,835]56,699]/41,577/228, 681/662, 719}92, 758/140, 257/130, 153/134, 788]|1,497 ,081 


1 Includes Yukon. 
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Shipping 


Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, and 
(2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, i.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrénce up 
to Montreal, iacluding fishing at sea and at ports in other countries; and (b) 
inland, i.e., between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and 
connecting rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including 
fishing in Canadian waters. . 

Shipping statistics are collected only from ports at which there is an official 
of the Customs and Excise Division of the National Revenue Department, and 
consequently do not include shipping on Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, etc. 


Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1938-45 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service Totals 
west ended zs = 
ay 31 ons ons Tons 
No Register No. Register No Register 
OS Sree eae eee 42,582 | 45,603,055 75,537 | 44,471,834 118,119 90,074,889 
TO SO Far cek ete 43,601 | 44,775,116 73,386 | 45,386,457 116,987 90,161,573 
LOA Oras ware occ. 46,241 | 46,666,396 78,212 | 44,361,232 124,453 91,027,628 
MO eters tene eats 25,122 | 32,579,900 79,951 | 50,471,166 105 ,073 83,051,066 
19412 . 26,203 | 31,452,400 77,592 | 48,111,082 103,795 79,563,482 
NOI ee Sat eases 24,066 | 25,640,763 73,366 | 43,990,764 97 ,432 69,631,527 
19432 22,901 | 26,345,562 65,066 | 40,300,778 87 ,967 66,646,340 
{hey bee See ee 23,786 | 28,356,681 64,999 | 43,776,497 88,785 72, 13354178 
TODS? eee aoa tiers 24,431 | 29,655,984 65,410 | 48,098,201 &9, 841 77,754,185 
1Sea-going and inland international. 2 Calendar year. 
Harbours 


Facilities provided for the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at Canada’s many ports include docks and wharves, warehouses for general 
cargo, cold-storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, 


Loading Canadian 
synthetic rubber 
for shipment to 
Europe. 


grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry- 
dock accommodation. Eight of the principal harbours—Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill—are 
administered by the National Harbours Board, seven others by commissions 
that include municipal as well as Dominion Government appointees, and the 
remainder by harbour masters directly under the authority of the Department 
of Transport. 


‘Canals 


There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, namely: 
(1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Interna- 
tional Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from 
Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals have opened 
to navigation from the Atlantic about 1,890 miles of waterways. Under the 
Department of Public Works or other authority are minor canals and locks that 
facilitate local navigation. 

The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest water- 
ways in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit River than any 
other waterway and the traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., in 
1929 reached a total of 92,616,898 tons, more than through the Panama and Suez 
Canals combined. Due to heavy war requirements for iron ore this traffic was 
increased to a new peak of 120,200,814 tons in 1942. In 1945 the total was 
113,227,316 tons. 


Inner Harbour at Victoria, B.C. The Parliament Buildings are shown in the left fore- 
ground and Esquimalt across the inlet. 


Civil Aviation | 


At the conclusion.of hostilities, Canada found herself with an immense 
number of assets and potential assets in civil aviation. These took the form of 
trained personnel, airports, aids to air navigation, communication facilities and 
meteorological services. The task of deciding which of these potential assets 
can be used to advantage in civil aviation has engaged the full attention of 
the authorities. 


The following table shows the increase in the number of certificates issued 
by the Civil Aviation Division of the Department of Transport to Personnel 
and aircraft from January, 1945, to July, 1946. 


Civil Aviation Certificates and Licences in Force, January, 1945, and 


July, 1946 


In Force In Force 
Type Mets, 1, July 31, Increase 
1945 1946 


PrIvateraltapllots neat cca ee ieee Oe re oe 255 795 540 
Commercial-and'transport pilots... -.0n see ek 567 1,982 1,415 
IED Once atrathie control @llicersunse ae eee ae oe 135 94 —4i1 
ANTON SINEET Gres ey rca arc te aie EOS oe Sa ce 850 1,154 304 
Registration of Aircraft— 
PIV ACC aes or arcet eer erate see Bes Marine Ok ace i 38 31 
(CONMINErCial en oat etds ee an OE 240 673 433 


During the war years, there were 207 airports and aerodromes constructed 
or improved by the Department of Transport for the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, Western Hemisphere Operations or war purposes generally. 
In addition there are 45 airports, aerodromes and emergency landing fields 
owned and operated by the Department. 


International Aviation Organizations.—During the International Civil Air 
Conference held at Chicago in November, 1944, Canada was chosen as the 
seat of the Provisional Civil Aviation Organization, now widely known as 
PICAO, which was established at that time. The Council of that Organiza- 
tion, on which Canada as a member was represented, met at Montreal in July, 
1945, and devoted its activities chiefly to setting up its own organization. The 
Organization voted to retain the headquarters of the permanent Civil Aviation 
Organizaion at Montreal when the Convention on International Civil Aviation 
comes into effect. It is anticipated that this will occur early in 1947. 

Subsequent to the meeting, various technical committees dealing with such 
subjects as airworthiness, licensing of personnel, operating procedures, airway 
control, airports and airways, investigations of accidents, search and rescue, 
communication, etc., had met at Montreal to draw up standards for interna- 
tional flying. These committees, working both singly and in groups, have been 
meeting periodically ever since to perfect their work. Canada has actively 
participated in all these meetings. 

As an outcome of the work done by PICAO, a meeting was held at Dublin, 
Ireland, in March, 1946, to establish rules for operation on the North Atlantic. 
An organization named the Trans-Atlantic Route Service Organization was 
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established for the purpose of preparing details covering standards and proce- 
dures for the safe operation of trans-Atlantic services. This was followed 
by a similar meeting at Washington in August, 1946, to arrive at an agreement 
on details of operation in the Caribbean area. Canada, being interested in 
both these areas, was well represented at the meetings. 

An organization known as the International Air Transport Association 
(IATA) of which most of the major international civil air operators of the 
entire world are members, also has its Headquarters at Montreal. The first 
president of this Association is a Canadian, H. J. Symington, of Montreal: a 
tribute to the prominent place Canada holds in world aviation. 

Delegates from the United Kingdom and Canada met in Bermuda late in 
December, 1945, to prepare an agreement on the allocation of routes and traffic 
as between Canada, Newfoundland and the United Kingdom. Canada and the 
United Kingdom agreed to operate reciprocal services between the two coun- 
tries, limiting the space, however, for the present to 175 passengers per week 
each way for each country. At the same time a tentative arrangement was 
made with Newfoundland permitting Canada to operate an Atlantic service on 
a traffic basis through Goose Bay, Labrador, or through Gander in Newfound- 
land. 


Government Air Policy.—In a statement in the House of Commons on 
Apr. 2, 1943, the Prime Minister made it clear that, in the international field, 
Canadian support would be given to any reasonable proposal for international 
control in the interests of peace in the post-war years. In the domestic field 
he stated that Trans-Canada Air Lines would “continue to operate all trans- 
continental systems and such other services of a mainline character as may 
from time to time be designated by the Government” and that Trans-Canada 
was “the sole Canadian agency which may operate international air services’. 
He stated that secondary services would be left to private enterprise, but made 
it clear that no competition would be permitted either between a private com- 
pany and a publicly owned company or between two private companies. 

The Aeronautics Act was amended in 1944 making provision for the 
establishment of an Air Transport Board (in lieu of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners) to advise the Minister on questions of general policy in con- 
nection with air transport, to investigate and recommend the establishing of new 
air routes, and to license all commercial air-transport services. 

The Trans-Canada Air Lines Act was amended in 1945 by increasing the 
capital from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000 and providing authority to create cor- 
porations to operate and maintain air services under contract with Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Trans-Canada Air Lines has been in operation 
since 1937. As stated above, it has been designated by the Government as the 
service to fly transcontinental, international and overseas routes. Trans- 
Canada Air Lines is now operating over a total of 5,299 miles of air routes in 
Canada including routes to New York and to Newfoundland, and 3,030 miles 
across the Atlantic between Montreal and Prestwick, Scotland. This latter 
service is operated for the Department of Transport. 
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The North Star, first of a fieet of four-engined forty-passenger transports to be built by the 
Canadian Government for T.C.A. and the Department of National Defence, and to be 
used in trans-Atlantic and transcontinental services. The aircraft has a cruising speed of 
325 m.p.h. and a non-stop range of 3,500 miles. Its 620-h.p. Merlin engines give it 
an altitude of over 22,000 feet. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines carried 183,121 revenue passengers (exclusive of 
the Atlantic service) in 1945 as compared with 156,884 in 1944 and 140,276 in 
1943 ; 3,429,232 Ib. of mail as compared with 3,739,105 lb. in 1944 and 3,726,607 
lb. in 1943; and 950,323 Ib. of air express as compared with 856,016 lb. in 1944 
and 821,606 Ib. in 1943. T.C.A. now utilizes 28 aircraft. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines——Canadian Pacific Air Lines consolidated into 
one organization a number of independent commercial operators which had been 
chiefly engaged in servicing the mining industry in northern Canada. Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines now control the operation of Canadian Airways Limited, 
Arrow Airways Limited, Ginger Coote Airway, Prairie Airways, Mackenzie 
Air Services, Yukon Southern Air Transport Limited, Dominion Skyways 
Limited, Quebec Airways, Wings Limited, Starratt Airways and Transporta- 
tion Company. 

The component companies of Canadian Pacific Air Lines flew 5,373,403 
revenue miles in 1945. This compares with 5,984,602 miles in 1944 and nearly 
6,134,000 miles in 1943. Freight express and mail carried totalled 10,673,093 Ib. 
as compared with 9,463,595 Ib. in 1944 and 11,736,246 lb. in 1943. Passengers 
carried totalled 125,110 in 1945, 104,166 in 1944, and 72,602 in 1943. 


Independent Air Lines.—Although many of the principal operating com- 
panies have been absorbed by C.P.A., there still remain independent organiza- 
tions in this field. Maritime Central Air Lines operates a mail, passenger and 
express service between Moncton, Saint John, Blissville, Summerside, Char- 
lottetown and New Glasgow and the M. and C. Aviation Company, operates a 
licensed air-mail, passenger and express service from Prince Albert to northern 
Saskatchewan points. There are also an increasing number of air carriers 
operating charter service. 


Passengers carried by aircraft increased from 133,776 in 1939 when the 
Trans-Canada service was being organized to 490,809 in 1945. Passengers 
between Canada and the United States exclusive of through passengers between 
Alaska and the United States increased from 15,456 in 1939 to 161,565 in 1945. 
On the Newfoundland route, which was established in 1942, 19,361 passengers 
were carried in 1945. Mail ton-miles also increased from 433,349 in 1939 to 
2,096,289 in 1945. 


Telegraphs 


Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, four in conjunction with the 
railways, one by the Dominion Government and one small system that is owned 
and operated independently. One United States company operates lines across 
Canadian territory ; one private Canadian company operates a wireless system; 
and three cable companies, in addition to the telegraph companies, operate 
cables from Canadian stations. In all, 22 cables are operated between Canada 
and England, Azores, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, and Bermuda, and 2 cables between North Sydney and Canso, N.S. 


These systems operate 386,042 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,434 
miles outside of Canada, and 1,076 nautical miles of submarine cable between 
Canada and other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 787,253 miles 
of channels for telegraphic use. During 1945 a total of 17,666,904 telegrams and 
2,192,173 cablegrams, excluding messages between foreign countries, were 
handled by these systems. 
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A cable-laying “train”, consisting of a tractor drawing a plough and two trailers each 
carrying a huge reel of telephone cable, laying a section of the underground system 
which will ultimately extend from Quebec City to Detroit. The train moves at a speed 
approximating a brisk walk and halts only for changing of reels or removal of parti- 


cularly heavy obstacles. 


e 


Telephones 


There were 3,174 telephone systems in Canada in 1944, operating 6,108,070 
miles of wire and 1,751,923 telephones. The estimated number of conversations 
during the year was 3,012,653,000 or 1,720 per telephone. The transfer from 
manually operated telephone switchboards to automatic has continued although 
it has been somewhat restricted by scarcity of equipment since 1941. In 1944, 
56 p.c. of all telephones were dial telephones; 93 p.c. of these were in urban 
centres of over 10,000 population, where they comprised 78 p.c. of the 
telephones in use. 


National Radio 


In November, 1946, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation marked ten 
years of progress in national radio. In 1932, the first steps toward a national 
system were taken with the formation of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Commission (succeeded in 1936 by the CBC) ; at that time only about two-fifths 
of the population outside the commercial districts of Toronto and Montreal were 
able to get Canadian radio programs regularly. To-day, CBC network cover- 
age has been extended to reach 96-1 p.c. of the radio homes in Canada. At 
times, 13,000 miles of wire are required to link network stations, since Canada 
lies across five of the world’s time zones. 


Organization of the CBC.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
owned by the listeners, who pay an annual licence fee of $2:50. It operates 
under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, by which it is given regulatory 
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powers over its own and over all privately owned radio stations in Canada. The 
CBC is headed by a permanent Chairman and a Board of nine Governors, who 
act as “trustees of the national interest in broadcasting’. The Governors are 
chosen to give representation to the main geographical divisions of Canada, and 
various facets of Canadian life. With the Chairman, they are entrusted with 
the general direction of CBC policy. Day-to-day operations and management 
of the system are the responsibility of a General Manager and an Assistant 
General Manager. 

As constituted under the Act, the CBC is designed to operate in the public 
interest. It is responsible not to the government of the day, but to Parliament 
as a whole through a Minister of the Cabinet. From time to time the work 
of the Corporation is reviewed by special Parliamentary Committees. 


Operations.—The CBC operates all radio networks in Canada: the Trans- 
Canada and Dominion networks, serving English-speaking listeners from 
coast to coast, and the French network, serving French-speaking listeners in the 
Province of Quebec. The networks are made up from 11 CBC-owned and 94 
privately owned stations located across Canada. The Trans-Canada has a 
maximum outlet of 59 stations ; the Dominion a maximum of 35; and the French 
network a maximum of 11. For occasional broadcasts of national interest, the 
three networks are joined to form the National network. In addition to these 
outlets, the CBC has pioneered in the development of low-powered repeater 


A CBC musical show 
goes on the air. The 
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stations, which operate auto- 
matically with the network, in 
remote areas of Canada. French- 
speaking listeners in northern 
Quebec and on the western 
Prairies are served by short- 
wave stations, and another is 
used to reach listeners in the 
northern coastal regions and the interior of British Columbia. Short-wave 
receiving stations are maintained at Dartmouth, N.S., at Ottawa and Toronto, 
Ont., mainly for the reception of BBC transmissions, and at Vancouver, B.C., 
for contact with Australia and Asia. 


Program Service and Development.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, 
55,934 programs were broadcast, consuming 17,062 hours of broadcast time. 
The year’s operations continued the trend of increased service to listeners ; 81-2° 
p.c. of the broadcast hours were devoted to non-commercial programs, an 
increase of 479 hours over the previous year. The CBC originated and pro- 
duced 78 p.c. of the network broadcasts. Of the remainder, 2-6 p.c. were 
originated by private stations, and the balance were exchange programs from 
United States networks and the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

The greatest number of broadcast hours was devoted to light music, 
including semi-classical programs. This was followed, in order, by news, 
drama, variety, talks, agricultural, educational and religious programs, and 
programs of interest to women, sport fans and children. 

News bulletins from the CBC News Service are available to all radio 
stations in Canada to which there are land lines, and must be released on a 
sustaining, non-sponsored basis. The CBC buys the news service of the Cana- 
dian Press and British United Press, but rewrites the bulletins for radio, 
incorporating material from CBC correspondents overseas. 

In order to bring news broadcasts and other programs to listeners in each 
of the five time zones at suitable hours, administrative, program and engineering 
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‘headquarters and newsrooms are maintained at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. This decentralization also makes it possible for 
CBC producers to cater to varying tastes in the five regions, and to employ 
and develop local talent. The main emphasis, however, is on national radio, 
with the objective of supplying a good balance of entertainment on the one 
hand, and information and education on the other, combining these factors 
wherever possible. 


Educational Programs.—The CBC devotes a large proportion of its broad- 

cast time to programs of an educational nature, for both English- and French- 
speaking listeners. In co-operation with Provincial Departments of Education, 
special programs related to courses of study are broadcast to school class- 
rooms. 
Several programs in the series of French school broadcasts, heard on the 
French network under the title Radio-Collége, are being broadcast to Europe 
through the CBC International Service at the request of the United Nations, 
to help fill the need for new educational material. 


Programs of an educational nature for adults are presented in a wide 
variety of talks, commentaries, interviews, discussion periods, semi-dramatized 
programs and special programs for women on home-making, health and 
child-care. 


CBC International Service—The words “This is Canada Calling” were 
first heard on the international airwaves in December, 1944, when Canada’s 
\ short-wave station began experimental broadcasts to Europe. Built and 
operated on behalf of the Dominion Government, the CBC International Service 
now broadcasts to Europe, Africa, Sotith America, New Zealand and Australia. 
The “high gain” antenna system in use by the International Service trans- 
mitters at Sackville, N.B., was the first used on the North American continent 
for service to Europe. 
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The Post Office 


In reconverting to peacetime operation, the Post Office Department, during 
the past year, has been carrying out plans to increase efficiency and restore and 
improve services that had been curtailed during the war years. 


Postal service, including parcel post, has been restored with many coun- 
tries. Second daily letter-carrier delivery to residential districts, discontinued 
in wartime, has been resumed. To mark the return of Canada to peacetime 
pursuits a special pictorial issue of stamps, emphasizing aspects in the normal 
life of the country, have replaced the wartime scenes in use since 1942. 


Financially, the fiscal year 1945-46 was the busiest year in the history of the 
Post Office Department with gross revenue standing at the all-time high figure 
of $83,763,006 compared with $79,553,903 in 1944-45. Money orders payable 
in Canada were sold to the aggregate value of $285,574,174 and $5,359,328 pay- 
able in other countries. The aggregate value of postal notes sold totalled 
$26,840,747. There were 12,109 post offices in operation. 


Air Mail.—The trans-Canada air-mail system operates several times daily 
each way from the Atlantic to the Pacific over some 3,900 miles. In addition, 
the Canadian Government Trans-Atlantic Air Service conveys mails daily in 
both directions between Canada and the United Kingdom. Swift connections 
are made with the United States and other air-mail networks of the world. 
Canada’s use of the air-mail services is reflected in the following figures :— 


Miles Mail 
Year Ended March 31 Flown Carried 
: No. Ib. 
1G LS Pe cre Aig Se Ae eg ca 3,711,987 1,822,399 
LOAON SARA Li, OER CIT Sse oer sie ent 3 Rene DOOR 257 2535 LAG? 
LOA Re et ae, Bie tae SRR RAE ne he te 8,330,121 - 2,842,367 
LD Aetna aL rw ethos NRT Geo RES ent oe 10,021,579 3,541,625 
OAS Ae Paik ere mae Be Otay or ei PEM ee ee te 10,799,670 Deo os O2T 
LOA Ar tebe ease tents RAs Ro some ee es 12,799,218 7,220,554 
SOLS high Meets Wee SN at Mme Pe Se 13,581,053 8,224,230 — 
TROP TGS AA eden RU eee MA Batt gh Orlana dee a at oe a ed P5AZ1SE S16 TAT Seo, 


A Post Office 
employee locks up 
bags of mail 
already labelled 
according to des- 
tination. 


External Trade 


CQ) urinc the past few decades Canada has developed into one of the greai 
trading nations of the world. Although containing less than one per cent of 
the world’s population, Canada in 1939 ranked sixth in total trade, fifth in 
exports and sixth in imports. During the recent war, with unlimited demand 
abroad for foodstuffs and war materials, she became the world’s third largest 
external trader. One-third of ali the goods and services produced in the 
country in 1944 were exported, compared with less than 20 p.c. of a much 
smaller 1938 production iotal. 


This growth and development of Canadian foreign trade is a result of 
the combination of unique geographic and economic conditions. Canada is 
richly endowed with resources of a specialized nature. The development of 
these resources has required enormous capital investment which is profitable 
only when the resources are exploited on the largest possible scale, and the 
initial costs can be offset by mass production. Canada can sell wheat in com- 
petition with other parts of the world because of the capital invested in rail- 
ways, shipping and farm machinery. These facilities could not be economically 
employed without the intensive development of the wheat industry. The pulp 
and paper and base-metal industries have required similar heavy capital invest- 
ment in plant and hydro-electric developments. A population of twelve million 
people could not begin to absorb the total production of these specialized indus- 
tries, and it is only by exporting that efficient low-cost production of these 
basic commodities can be maintained. 


At the same time Canada is not self-sufficient in many commodities 
required by modern industry or which have become an integral part of the 
high Canadian standard of living. A glance at the table on p. 157, listing 
principal imports, will show the wide variety of articles that are produced, if at 
all, in insufficient quantities to meet domestic demand. Coal and machinery, 
cotton and wool, oil and gasoline, sugar and fresh fruits, tea and coffee, all 
are used in quantity by Canadian industry or needed to fill the wants of. the 
Canadian consumer. These commodities are paid for by the sale of Canadian 
goods abroad. j 

The maintenance of a large volume of trade is therefore of two-fold 
importance to Canada. It is only by exporting on a large scale that she can 
obtain the economies of large-scale production, and her needs for the many 
goods that cannot be produced in Canada can be satisfied only if sufficient 
Canadian products are sold on the international market to pay for the imports. 
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The geographical alignment of Canadian trade poses an additional problem. 
Before the recent war, Canadian exports to the United Kingdom were normally 
twice the size of her imports from that country, whereas her purchases in the 
_ United States exceeded her sales to that country. The surplus on United 
Kingdom account financed the deficit on United States account. With the 
present rigid exchange control by the United Kingdom, a result of their 
continuing shortage of foreign exchange, that arrangement is no longer pos- 
sible and the Canadian deficit on United States account must be met from 
reserves accumulated during the War. A return to free convertibility of her 
sterling surplus would certainly be to Canada’s immediate interest, but from 
the long-run point of view it is important that an attempt be made to bring 
Canada’s account with the United States closer to equilibrium. The exchange 
problems of the 1930’s showed that when economic conditions become adverse, 
very wide disequilibrium in trade between two countries is most undesirable. 


Imports, Exports and Total Trade of Canada, 1926-45 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Exports 


o . Total peer : 
ear mports : Rea mports (— 

momesse | Bergin | totat | Trade | exports (h 
LOD Ome coke iain aes 1,008 -3 1,261-2 15-4 1,276-6 2,284-9 + 268-3 
OD Raed (es eer an 1,087-1 1,210-6 20:4 1,231-0 2,318-1 + 143-9 
TODS Marga es eee 122053 1,339-4 24-4 1,363-8 2,586-1 + 141-5 
19 2 On irene, hier ae 1,299-0 1515254 25-9 1,178-3 2,477 -3 — 120-7 
LOS OS a ante nae 1,008-5 863-7 19-4 883-1 1,891-6 — 125-4 
OSI Pee a atee eee weet oe 8-1 587-7 11-9 599-6 hy ANTE Oe -_ 28-5 
LOS Dey tris te eet aad 452-6 489-9 8-0 497-9 950°:5 + 45-3 
LOB B Eres trate eet 401-2 529-5 6-0 535-5 936-7 + 134-3 
LO SAR AniNt hen a ie 513-5 649 -3 7-0 656-3 1,169-8 + 142-8 
LOS Srey emai 550-3 725-0 12-9 737-9 1,288-2 + 187-6 
LO SG RL otis 635-2 937-8 12-7 950°5 1,585-7 + 315-3 
193 Ry eee Cote 808-9 997-4 14-7 te Ol2Zeat 1,821-0 + 203-2 
LOS Stacks cs See es 677-5 837-6 tee 848-7 1,526-2 + 171-2 
1939 Fae IN er 751-1 924-9 11-0 935-9 1,687-0 + 184-8 
LOAD techn Moe ou: 1,082-0 1,178-9 14-3 1,193-2 2, 275-2 + 111-2 
1 OSTA ate Te at 1,448-8 1,621-0 19-5 1,640-5 3,089 -3 + 191-7 
1 OF Die O0 See Rao 1,644-2 2,363-8 21-7 2,385:°-5 4,029-7 + 741-3 
19 AB sea, 3a LB (i GIO. D2 OF 1S 29-8 3,001 -3 4,736-4 +1,266-2 
LOA ery ett Sac. 0 aaa 1,758-9 3,440-0 43-1 3,483-1 5,242-0 +1,724-2 
LOSE cece eee 1,585-8 3,218-3 49-1 3,267:4 4,853-2 +1,681-6 


Export Trade 


Details of the composition and destination of Canadian exports over various 
periods of time are given in the tables on pp. 153-156. The aggregate of domestic 
exports for 1945, $3,218,300,000 represents a slight decrease from the 1944 
record figure of $3,440,000,000. The end of the War brought about an abrupt 
cessation in the export of war goods, which was only partially compensated 
for by the reopening and expansion of normal peacetime trade. While the 
downward trend continued into 1946, with total exports for the first eight 
months of 1946 at $1,494,000,000, 35 p.c. lower than for the corresponding period 
of 1945, exports for this period were more than double the total for the first 
eight months of 1939, 


Structure of Export Trade——The impact of the War on export trade will be 
grasped most easily from the table on p. 154, in which an attempt is made to 
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Pit props are again being sent across the Atlantic for use in British mines. These props 
were collected from all sections of Nova Scotia and are awaiting shipment on the 
Halifax waterfront. ' 


segregate those goods that were mainly for war purposes. The percentage of war 
materials in other articles cannot be ascertained. In addition to causing a great 
increase in total exports, the War brought about a radical change in the type 
of commodities exported. 

In the decade preceding the War, the proportion of raw materials to total 
exports gradually declined, with many products hitherto exported as raw 
materials undergoing some form of processing. Exports of fully manufactured 
goods showed little relative change in that period. From 1939 on, however, 
the requirements of the United Nations for munitions, war supplies and pro- 
cessed foods, and the growth of Canadian manufacturing to fill their diverse 
needs, accelerated the trend towards a higher manufactured content in the 
export shipments. In 1939, fully manufactured goods comprised 43-7 p.c. of 
total exports of $925,000,000. By 1944 this proportion had risen to 63-6 p.c., 
despite the fact that 1944 exports of raw materials and partly manufactured 
goods were nearly two and one-half times as great as in 1939. In 1945 the 
proportion of fully manufactured goods dropped to 56:7 p.c. as the munitions 
shipment decreased and exports of food reached new highs. A historical 
analysis of this changing structure will be found in the table on p. 155. 


Summary.—The great increase in Canadian national income and prosperity 
during the war years was due in large part to the unlimited requirements abroad 
for Canadian goods, despite the artificial and abnormal nature of such demand. 
Foreign requirements are continuing at a high level in the immediate post-war 
period and, together with accumulated domestic demand, are responsible for 
the continuing prosperity in the readjustment period. Total exports in the year 
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ended Aug. 31, 1946, aggregated $2,415,000,000 in value as compared with 
$881,000,000 for the last year of peace (September, 1938, to August, 1939). Of 
course the two amounts are not strictly comparable. Prices in 1945-46 were 
substantially higher than before the War. Some of the goods exported in the 
1945-46 period were UNRRA or Red Cross donations to aid distressed areas. 
A large part of the exports were made possible by Canadian loans and advances 
to various countries in need of financial aid, the benefits from which will not 
accrue to Canada for some time. Nevertheless, the volume increase over the 
pre-war period has been very great, and the flow of exports at a high level is a 
continuing protection against an increase in unemployment and a falling 
national income. 

In assessing the importance of the post-war export trade figures, it is 
considered that, despite the changes in the price level that have occurred, com- 
parisons with the wartime period are less fruitful than comparisons with the 
years immediately before the War. Wartime export figures must be used with 
caution, as they are influenced by many abnormal factors which preclude 
accurate comparisons with any other period of time. Some of these factors 
are examined below. 

(1) In comparing war exports with those of earlier years, the price factor 
is very, important. Prices of practically all goods climbed during the War, and 
in this sense the wartime figures contain an unknown degree of inflation. 
Prices of war supplies were often extremely arbitrary, defying comparison 
with any normal base, and often the price tag on the tank, gun or shell shipped 
abroad bore no relationship to the cost of the article. > 

(2) The definition of “export” contained of necessity a degree of arbitrari- 
ness. War supplies shipped directly to the Canadian troops were not classed as 
exports, but those shipped to Allied Nations were so considered. This resulted 
in the anomalous situation, where, as a result of Allied pooling arrangements in 
respect of war equipment, Canadian forces purchased abroad considerable 
amounts of Canadian equipment that had entered the Canadian export figures 
as shipments to the United Kingdom. The amounts are not known precisely, 
but in 1943, 1944 and 1945 were substantial. 

(3) The demand for Canadian goods of all descriptions was unlimited, 
neither price nor ability to buy being an effective consideration. If the pur- 
chasing country did not have sufficient foreign exchange to pay for the war 
supplies, Mutual Aid and similar devices enabled the shipments to continue to 
the limits of Canadiar productive ability. There was no such open order 
arrangement before the War, although various forms of assistance were con- 
tinued to a lesser degree after the War to ease the rehabilitation problems of 
distressed areas, and to maintain the Canadian export industries. 


New Brunswick sardine 
herring being transferred 
from the weir to “carrier” 
for export to the United 
States. While many Can-. 
adian sardine are packed 
locally, there is a con- 
siderable excess exported 
raw. 


(4) Geographically, the wartime figures are even less valuable as a basis 
for comparison. Munitions were sent to the United Kingdom, Italy, Egypt, 
and India in a pattern arising largely from the changes in the course of the 
War and not from any normal or historic trade arrangements. Exports to the 
United States were similarly artificially stimulated, as the Hyde Park agree- 
ment ensured bulk purchases of war goods by the United States, the United 
States Government spent large amounts on war projects in Canada, and 
abnormally large grain shipments to the United States took place in the latter 
part of the War. Trade with South America suffered from a dwindling supply 
of peacetime goods and the diversion of shipping for war purposes. 


Principal Exports, 1939 and 1944-46 


NotTe.—Commodities arranged according to value in 1945: figures are for calendar years. 


Commodity 1939 1944 1945 19461 
$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Wheat.. SP eae ere ey ae ae hos eed OO. KO Del 384,150 475 , 787 158,398 
Automobiles, ‘trucks and military wheeled 

WEI ClES: npestam ane er heen ote en en 22551 246 , 243 206,795 41,815 
IN'EWSDHINtEpAaDehs sateen ee eel een x3 115,686 157,191 179,451 167,832 
Gat tric geste encst te eee net oer aoe easel behead eras 801 313,896 174,772 572 
NEAL S eS cysts Soe facta nee care kmemin sete 37,445 192,001 | . 166,974 89,729 
PAMUNITLATI UNC eae ge eee ee ears ieee a cnc ie minha ik 25 , 684 105,520 133.7507, 33 , 869 
INST ROI RENE Ci oe Ares Ve ARG Pee Or ee Re I I ea an 356 107 , 133 108,152 4,387 
WOOdS DU pyrene em eek een tee meres ich cies 31,001 101,563 106,055 73,437 
Rlawiksvancdgooand spas ere Cantera ee 48,829 90,119 98,935 65,599 
Wild Carts hd OUI hyn eee ee a ee oe rc Ct ae a 16,378 90,001 97,855 86,347 
Automobile parts. . Pheer len, AER 2,992 139,345 93,852 15,461 
Guns, rifles and other firearms. ee ede 16 239,576 82,747 4,069 
Fish.. RAE RM LEERY A ES 27,742 63,854 80, 226 55,683 
Electrical apparatus Pe Rots BRAS EAN Se oe 3,229 71,700 60,957 16,059 
INCI wai acy there ext eet Wd = em 57,934 68,401 54,778 37,423 
Othemvelticleses) tree aol et ae shea 407 47,659 51,242 30,288 
GOPPMEER Dee Mee. ned tae ee tu hclor seca ee Oho 40 ,232 40,544 40 , 860 IDS P7023) 
Gifts and donations fe Nil 33, 743 39,421 22,670 
Meteilizers, Cheinical s-.can pee aaa ae 9,179 24,000 30,428 21,630 
EEX DIOS EVES ae tetera ee perro rce Leate en dststeGs Ion ecte eke Bied 19,072 29,247 0 
IRA WA LIU S irre cine Seen were See tot yeah ote) ea te 14,130 26,204 282524 25,066 
CHEESE re eee ee Adee eae ae oer 12 ,249 27,062 27,909 10,503 
Driedke cesar eek ERC SPs tad Ont Mn See OSC Nil 21,268 DY DXDT 10,454 
Barleviteno. TMGRS Sect Sls Sn MPU IAPS SEPT REA Torna Hi 7,882 45,588 24,101 315 
JPA RON OVOLE mers btn cat at oro BA oe ima Es ook ne Ais 11,901 20,012 23,882 18,377 
Wihiskeyin ee erent ep es tek he secs se Selena ete 7,914 14,874 DOO 19,139 
HASHES EOSIN ete Fors Rata” mun Milind Ieteer ean Rant gs 14,365 19, 830 22,184 15382 
ZA CR. PSP Ee ele ce EPA Le MME 9,922 15,209 20,373 18,511 
Farm implements and machinery........... 6,975 13,434 20,196 21,483 
Machinery. except farinei sees 9. cee a, 10,873 24,947 19,869 8,767 
Ferro-alloys, pigs, ingots, blooms and billets, 

IPOs R MEE Fates Lvs Seine sapere 5,168 17,014 19,431 9,696 
Shipsvandnvesselo-P ire cance, watt ae 486 Mar Re 15,591 10,488 
Platinum and other metals of the platinum 

group, in concentrates or other forms..... OF 137 (Sp MEd 13,298 9,686 
Rub bemtineskandscuibesuen sae ousis se ees 8,023 14,898 13,045 5,023 
IA DEASIVES AREA Cire ae bea oan 4,568 14,765 POS 33 7,368 
Rolling-mill products, iron. Seren 3,864 10,130 10,189 DW 
Scientific and educational equipment. apse er dts 3,529 127615 9,658 2,220 
NED a ree eres wae te ete the de Te LOAM OY 2 9,850 7,045 9,177 11,377 
Shingles, woodias tae snoe ca caooad: Wiaaes 8,225 6,984 8,001 5,960 
GaCtlesien dikes ot Ate ere eee Pare ete eee 15,353 Se outd 7,096 E255 
Army, Navy and Air Force stores.......... 45 45 ,637 7,014 328 
Ra WwatODACCOS ack. Date aie eran eit a nate 10,183 4,933 6,723 4,492 
Weather) unimanutactired ssc ese eet 6,856 2,910 4,004 4,623 
Apples, fresh....: IE hen EH IS, Pe eee Ream 5,853 6,010 3,451 699 
Silverorerand bul hioninct ete ei eee 8,525 2,933 2,597 444 
TOS SEA AAO Win, Fae ere a See PANNE SED ci 5,478 3,425 DRONS 1,935 


1 First eight months of the year. 
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Students of the National Civil Engineering School of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, visited Canada 
early in 1946 for the purpose of touring the industrial plants of Ontario and Quebec. 


They are shown inspecting a Montreal engineering plant. 


As explained in the preceding text, the six main commodities or groups of 
commodities that were features of the war effort, i.e., where the increases 
were largely abnormal and due to war requirements, have been segregated 
from the list of principal exports shown on p. 153 in the statement below. 


Exports, by Important Wartime Groups, 1939-45 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Totals, Domestic 

EXportssce yo ae ee 924-9) 1,179-0) 1,621-0) 2,363-8| 2,971-5| 3,440-0) 3,218-3 
Wheat and flour........ 125-4 145-9 206-7 167-6 300-7 474-2 573-6 
Bacone eats were eee 32-7 58°8 TUS) 100-6 116-1 148-3 96-5 
Other agricultural and 

animaliproducts. 1.4. 193-8 178-3 203-3 246-2 356-5 491-7 547-4 
Wood, wood products and 

Paper sever Gees haere rote 242-5 348-0 387-1 389-8 391-1 440 -9 488-0 
Non-ferrous metals...... 182-9 194-7 244-0 308 -9 332-7 339-9 652/75 
Munitions and war sup- [ 

Dltesiie we. ese Serene 13-3 84-2 182-5 804-8] 1,115-7] 1,158-4 15327 


1 Includes motor-vehicles and parts, military wheeled vehicles, tanks, guns, aircraft, 
cartridges, shells, explosives and Canadian Army, Navy and Air Force stores. 
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Structure of Export Trade, 1926-45 
(Values in Millions of Dollars) 


Raw Partially Fully or Chiefly 
Materials Manufactured Manufactured 
Yearl = SF Bo a a Total 
PC ot P.C. of PG of Value 
Value Total Value Total Value Total 
Exports Exports Exports 

1926 594 46-1 189 14-7 506 39-2 1,289 
1927 572 45-9 183 14-7 490 39-4 *1,245 
1928 BALL 46-9 189 15-5 459 37-6 Pa219) 
1929 649 48-0 195 14-5 507 ie 17351 
1930 395 36-4 213 19-6 478 44-0 1,086 
1931 295 37-8 134 17-2 352 45-0 782 
1932 Dis 37-8 87 15-4 264 46-8 563 
1933 201 42-7 67 14-2 203 43-1 470 
1934 209 36-2 124 21-5 244 42-3 STA 
1935 234 35 7 37 20-8 285 43-5 656 
1936 259 34-1 178 23-3 324 42-6 761 
1937 374 38-2 220 22-5 384 39-3 978 
1938 277 28°4 269 27-5 430 ete. Sa | 977 
1939 231 27-8 221 26-6 379 45-6 831 
19391 274 29-6 247 26-7 404 43-7 925 
1940 261 22-1 337 28-6 581 49-3 1,179 
1941 322 19-9 427 26-3 872 53-8 1,621 
1942 300 12-7 488 20-6 EC WATE 66-7 2,364 
1943 519 17°5 498 16-7 1,955 65-8 2,971 
1944 764 D222 488 14-2 2,188 63-6 3,440 
1945 858 26:7 536 16-6 1,824 56-7 3,218 


1 Figures for 1926 to 1939 are for the years ended Mar. 31; those for 1939 to 1945 are for 
calendar years. 


Exports, by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1944-46 
Note.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1945. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Country 1939 1944 1945 19461 
WnitedsStatesten ar. wen ee eee ee ete ee 380-4 1,301-3 1,197-0 546-2 
Unitedekiingdomners tect rere, eee 328-1 1,235-0 963-2 378-3 
BLIviSheincdiavee arn hee sees e ne eee 5-2 174:°8 | 307-5 38-0 
Deball yeh weds aca tS cis ta RR NE ete AY ; 2?) 160-1 89-5 16-8 
CAT COME Lae ety eee ee ng tare ON ae 7-0 15-9 76-9 Ly) Woy 
PAINTISSTAE (URS OER ets cerns cee cite ear neae Po cn aa 0-3 103-3 58-8 16-7 
INewrOunGg And ia we ea eh. ene sheet gr kan . 8:5 48-0 40-5 23°8 
INCH EL AIC Stes ey.ul epeme lode te, Une aT aah td hd eR 7-4 Nil 40-0 24:5 
Ey Caee eee a Rie eens neat RU ee sa ae 0-4 108-3 36°4 8-9 
Bel itunes rere vee yan eco Weta area ch eve Re 7-3 Nil 34-6 54-1 
NUS UE Alice see ee eee ren eat EN 32-0 43-5 32-2 23-2 
BiLitishesSoutheAathicay pee atest ee 18-0 23-6 31:6 42-3 
Greecee tee seein tee eile se Aa eA ie eee: 0-3 8-6 25-6 7°5 
ING WaZedlandia yas ict hee eek ne Rats magia oot. ee 12-0 11-9 19-1 } 9-6 
TENG IA TE Gane lege isa cant teat ee he Rte es ae 0-1 Sue 16-9 8-6 
ISLAZAL rey SAP ete EMD nelle cry tee 4-4 7+3 16-7 13-3 
srINiGdade meaty pacar or eRe Lead it tae ae mE 4-2 16-5 16-4 12-2 
Ja) CANN Ce ee eP NTL sere pe Mae. ein Ea 4-3 13-9 14-4 9-0 
UT Gest ade ey Pelee Rae Raa in tine eee hee 3-6 12-0 14-3 SU 
Yugoslavia...... CERNE A SD ay A lc wh Cee ie Jos Reade Nil Nil 11-7 10:5 
SWAtZerland Sheree ey dein tives ch em oP ce) 1-9 16-1 10-9 4-9 
Oa ice ie Eats ne ete setae a hee eRe gen ma 1-3 Nil 9-2 16-1 
IMIGLOCCOM Se ye ET ee 0-1 1-3 9-2 1-0 
GEV IOT eh oie te use ie aie ne cere eras aan ae 0-4 6-2 8-3 1-4 
INVEXI CO erg tenericrcs ee nee er ahi tere Paid atone Pict Re ee 3-0 6-3 8-2 6-7 
IN ORWAYe eta ctor ce auntie aver sian iis hee 10-9 Nil 7°8 13-1 
OthemBritishavvestyl NGless waa ere. te oe tee 1-6 5-8 6-9 5-1 
Ozechoslovakiaw incre ee ae te tae 0-2 Nil 6:7 9-1 
GEOR ete Oy HRC Pend beta hy lineiady Cenc yi 2-6 14-9 6-6 26:4 
BLIP She Guana ance teat, wee ReneS Meter 1-6 5:7 6-4 4-6 
1 First eight months of year. 
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Exports, by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1944-46-—concluded 


Country 1939 1944 1945 19461 

Are Tut Inia eee. eae eee ne oa eens pee ere 4-1 3-6 6-0 7-8 
Golomb lair tee ce cee neath ee enh Cee ae 1:8 22 5:0 | 6-2 
Barbados an Cee el tA eee ea Sere eine 1-6 4-2 4-8 4-3 
OWN) Ben hoes Wily eee a ee a aa a RR WR eRe ene Lat oi aa 0-4 3-1 4-7 3:6 
Ciba ae Ser omy Cnn ne coor ane tit ce eee ees 1-5 3-7 4-5 oe 
Swedeneinacn. ste Gis a heer Renee oe 4-3 Nil 4-2 5-8 
Menezinela rire factok a pate oe En eae 1-7 1-8 4-1 8-2 
British: Baste Ahticase.. tn ace te arn een eee: 0-8 6-2 3°8 1-4 
EACH Es Sai en TDN Solr See TEER ee ee nen Nil 5-7 3°5 IMCD 
Geniiany Ae 5 ae ORR eee ee 7-9 Nil DACA 6-0 
Netherlands Wastrlmcies: a mesa. cai rete 1-1 “ 0-9 4-8 
iG Ra Diva) sn cet nt th PO ts ee td Rr AC AL Solent oo olen Hin a Nil nl 0-7 1-3 
El Ren oye Wa tet ey 2 a eRaed la IT ay ee Ri neh kant dea ess Ch he 28-2 Nil Nil 0-1 

Totals, Above 43 Countries .......... 902-7 3,410-1 3,168.4 1,442-0 

Grand Totals, Domestic Exports..... 924-9 3,440-0 3,218-3 1,494-2 
British mpire awstats ea ee 430-8 1,620-5 1,486-8 577-2 
Borelen: Countries secs octane noise eve Face te cae 494-1 1,819-5 1-731-5 917-0 


1 First eight months of year. 


Import Trade 


The War had considerably less effect on the volume and structure of 
imports than it did on Canadian export trade. The dependency of Canada upon 
United States sources for machinery and tools, particularly as a result of the 
spectacularly rapid development of Canadian industry in the early years of the 
War, and the need for increasing supplies of coal, iron and oil to supply the 
large volume of manufacturing production, brought about greater demands for 
these commodities. With rising incomes in Canada, consumer demand pushed 
requirements of consumer goods to new high levels, and imported consumer 
goods from the United States steadily increased. Total imports from that 
country rose from $497,000,000 in 1939 to $1,004,000,000 in 1941 and to a high 
of $1,447,000,000 in 1944, with the proportion of United States imports to the 
total rising from 66-2 p.c. in 1939 to 82-3 p.c. in 1944. Allowance should be 
made for the fact that some goods from other countries were routed through 
United States ports, to avoid the dangers of the long sea route to Canada, 
and were attributed to the United States in the trade figures. 


The return to a more normal geographical distribution of the source of 
Canadian imports was evidenced in the 1945 import totals. While imports as a 
whole fell from $1,759,000,000 in 1944 to $1,586,000,000 in 1945, a drop of 10 p.c., 
imports from the United States represented but 75-8 p.c. of the total. 


In the first eight months of 1946 the over-all downward trend was reversed 
as shipping routes were reopened and, at $1,205,000,000, imports were 13 ‘p.c. 
greater than for the comparable period in 1945. The proportion of United 
States imports declined to 70-9 p.c. of the total. Some of this increase in total 
imports must be discounted since the non-commercial item “Canadian Goods 
Returned”, which consisted in large part of Canadian army equipment returned 
from the United Kingdom and Newfoundland, aggregated $65,500,000 in the 
first eight months of 1946 as compared with $36,600,000 for the calendar year 
1945, and’$9,800,000 for the first eight months of 1945. 
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Details of Canadian import trade will be found in the following tables and in 
the table on p. 150. The structure of the commodity trade in the war years was 
not very different from 1939, with the exception of war materials imported free 


of duty under Order in Council, and articles for the Armed Forces. 


Greates! 


proportionate changes are in those items roughly classified as capital equip- 
ment—machinery, engines and boilers, and electrical apparatus. Totals for these 
items would be even larger were it possible to ) distribute the war materials 


over the normal groups. 


Principal Imports, 1939 and 1944-46 


/ 
Commodities arranged according to value in 1945: figures are for calendar years. 


Commodity 


Machinery sexcept tani. se aes eee 


War materials under Order in 


Council 

Cz Oi SOO0 HEC CHES cae Bhi eas. 
CGrudespetroleumpieeinck . bee. 
MUILOMODILespantches: oe oe eae oe 
ESHELE UTES Hemenway rors Senate oat: 
Farm implements and machinery..... 


Plates, sheets, hoop, band aad strip iron.... 


Hicctricallappanatucmenin sas cee. nae 
NA WACOLE ONES aw ier Bi tiak i teenie cotite Bae 


Articles for Army, Navy and Air Force..... 


Cottontiabriccit a1e erat oak 
SUsAr TO Lemming ase eee ae ee ees. 
Eneinesvand bowlers an ae meee eee 
Books and printed matter............ 
Hreshvvegetablestore.. cami sa ae 


AGT Cra ti trenn meer ES chia ue ies ee 


INUtsHexcept Cocoanuts.-) 44545 .0.5 0 


Vegetable olsae.4..1n2 a « 


SIGE (aD riceea: Moar eos! Gre cae oar e a 


SCONE An CG Iprodlu Cts tye tees ate a eee 


Gasoltiiren ow eww settee te tce 
Driccsrandamediciiese a meer rete 


Scientific and educational equipment........ 


IRAWECOMCE Pe Gent ie ek ete a eat 
IE ONROLS MEA ene ee Rh eee ene 


Dyeing and tanning materials........ 
AAICOnONG DEV.eKaces at ers ees 


Worsteds and serges. 


Rubber, manufactured. ‘and " partly 
factured Peake nse tiet a bas2 Meek aig He 

Alumina, bauxite and cryolite.......... 

IDriedhinwite sree he eae 


Noils, tops and waste, wool.......... 
Structuralinonyama steel eee ne aa 
ANTE OMODILES Ace nee ta ice se oe ee eae he 


Barssandyrails™ inoi ses west ee aceoreen are ee 


[bean srercewaGlioliestys 45 ssh aes bo oes c 
settlers “eifects (ihn sew ra eo nee oe 


Soda and sodium compounds......... 
Leather, unmanufactured............ 


1 ale a MR A ape Rr hs ae ht aed 


O39 


$000 


41,579 
42 ,829 


1944 


$000 


ley alee} 
User 


241,321 
71,998 
80,321 
SOR 
40,611 
39,669 
57,859 
40,815 
24,354 
37,242 
28,710 
63,159 
18,230 
14,570 
11,434 
13,092 
13,960 
65,129 
IZ O31 
Ws MSW 


1945 


$'000 


102 ,432 
92,781 


88,954 
72,412 
67,855 
61,338 
50,435 
45,465 
43 ,052 
39,153 
35,572 
34,944 
28,950 
28,040 
21,445 
PdiV eS 
21,205 
29 
16,098 
16,001 
13,681 
SOLO 
WP eel 
Wan asa 
11,479 
11,039 

9,888 

Orsi! 

9,440 


$’000 


19461 


1 First eight months of the year. 
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Imports, by Leading Countries, 1939 and 1944-46 


NotTe.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1945. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Country 1939 1944 1945 1946! 

Wrtted' States. - gshacctaies = eee eae mie a 496-9 1,447-2 1,202-4 854-0 
Wnitedskined oni eco a eset ns oe aac 114-0 110-6 140-5 147-3 
British Indias joc cn ee ee eee TEA 9-8 27-9 30-6 A752 
Venezuela........ OR SDI ay ESE SEA OY 1:9 13-8 Wife 15°8 
NUIStKALI as Sr AUP oe: oe senen, eben Ree ver ames Bae 11-3 12-5 17-2 13-1 
INE WLO UNG Lan Cs econ lpr state sea tae by teciir oem a wenn © 2-0 9-3 16-6 5:3 
IVE ERT COR SR ee rate reat ete ance ference eeenr ai ames 0-5 13-1 13-5 11-9 
Colimbia es eo ene Ce Cre ere 5-4 13°8 11-7 7:3 
BeLeISIiG Walia oa Ao ee ca ae ae eee 6-9 7-2 9-3 6-4 
New Zealand sis cna. so eieaiae ie. oe botewees ie 4-3 8-7 9-3 6-2 
sl choate ber A i Cee rege A Ma Suet | Saker 4-4 12-6 9-3 7-9 
British; Somth Atrica- sack mais «sree 4-0 5-6 8-4 6-1 
PIOMUUEAS HINA tenn Ee OR eee Nil 1-3 8-0 11-2 
OS WILZOLIALIG aks Cc betos a.5 © Pesan eneue ie eaae ete ae 3-5 4-8 7-9 7-8 
Brazile eerie eats ke on Ronee Canoes 1 dia, 7-6 10-1 
(Oui see eheia a ae! ater. digi? ehh oy Una bay home ery L h MLA. el sol 0-9 4-2 7°5 9-9 
ATEN TINA so eiege rere weeCales by sy tos ONG ates Amn eeeh Umaun es 4-4 9-6 7°3 4-0 
Olds COBSU. ee irare area he ee eee ere emer 0-3 1-8 6-4 3-2 
Sam Domingocp eens eer oe ama Nil 5-0 6-2 4-1 
Wey loneiay Like em Mey ele. Monet anteater 3:6 4-3 5:7 2-4 
Bar DadOsvias ch eee ohn eee eit earch ore aoe ee 3-9 8-2 5:5 3-4 
NS DALI cere aie, aes Te Seed cae eat Reap or earner: 0-7 3-0 4-4 SIC 
IB ideal @) ie Waa my Ant ates aD ins oS Cotte Ih Ne Teen A 0-1 2-4 3-4 4-8 
FLEE ETNT al Cliccss to cc heve Sate Mate teas ie eR a: 2-7 1-0 Soa 2D, 
TEED BS eee coca ar Sa ev esa doe Oe Be ees Lak Poe PN OTe 2°8 3-6 1-6 2°3 
INeGherland sete tincyy she orate nie Seren. ty 3-8 0-1 0-4 Dee 
Belo iin tS Sekt ene chee ler ed eer ere ene co renens 6°8 Nil 0-4 2-3 
1B eH ORCL: PENG i eRe Rk ARE Ot APNEA GRE eS age 6-0 ss 0-3 2:3 

GOETIANLY —. coreetes ih Ho cee ee toe es 8-9 Y Nil Nil 

ADA eich one ele ee EE AL eee: FET fates 4-9 a es ce 
Straits Settlements s/s saci) om iols Phekc eae 13-1 % se 2-2 
Totals, Above 31 Countries.......... 728-6 1,738 -8 1,561-8 1,176-4 
Grand Totals, Imports.............. 751-1 1,758 -9 1,585-8 1,204-7 
British: Bim pire sree. sree en tere eee EE 188-9 220-4 DIAC 234-1 
Koreign: Countries... ese amie oe oe 562-2 1,538-5 1,314-1 , 970-6 


1 First eight months of the year. 


* Non-Commodity Items of 
Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s external trade is not concerned solely with the exchange of 
goods. There are other exchanges of a non-commodity type that are of great 
importance as will be noted from the following discussion on the balance of 
international payments. The tourist trade also deserves special mention in the 
Canadian economy. It represents the economic disposition of national assets 
in which Canada is particularly rich. 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


In an economy such as Canada’s, where external sources of income and 
demand furnish an important dynamic element to activity within the country, 
the balance of payments focuses attention on the impact of external demand 
upon the Canadian economy, the expenditure of income outside of Canada, and 
the resulting financial and exchange aspects. 
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From the point of view of exchange and finance, the balance of payments 
is divided into two clearly defined divisions: the balance of payments between 
Canada and the Sterling Area, and the balance of payments between Canada and 
the rest of the world with which Canada’s dealings are on a United States 
dollar basis. Because of conditions arising from the War, Canada’s balance of 
sterling income over disbursements is no longer freely convertible into U.S. 
dollars whereas, before the War, sterling balances were employed in part to 
cover the deficit in U.S. dollars. 


With the Sterling Area, the problem has been one of finding a means of 
financing the growing British shortage of Canadian dollars resulting from the 
extraordinary wartime needs of the United Kingdom for Canadian munitions, - 
food and raw materials. The magnitude of the wartime movements of com- 
modities and the provision of services which entered Canada’s international 
accounts is strikingly revealed by the current account of the balance of payments 
between Canada and the Sterling Area. During the six years, 1940 to 1945, 
gross credits in the current account aggregated over $10,600,000,000. Com- 
modities exported by Canada on account of the Sterling Area, both directly to 
the Sterling Area and to other theatres of war as well, totalling about $9,000,- 
000,000, made up the largest part of this aggregate. Of this about $7,900,- 
000,000 was on United Kingdom account. Freight and shipping services 
and other wartime service activities contributed about $1,383,000,000. Muni- 
tions, military equipment and ships made up the largest part of the commodity 
movement or over one-half of the exports on United Kingdom account. Greatly 
expanded food exports represented about 30 p.c., lumber and wood products 
about 6 p.c. and other industrial materials like non-ferrous metals constituted 
most of the remainder. Exports on account of other Sterling Area countries 
made up more than $1,100,000,000 of the total. 


The current source of income in Canada available to the Sterling Area was 
much less than the requirements for Canadian dollars indicated by the above 
totals. Gross debits in Canada’s current account with the Sterling Area 
aggregated about $4,800,000,000, including expenditures overseas on account of 
the Canadian Forces which amounted to $2,597,000,000. The other large 
source of Canadian dollars arose from exports from the Sterling Area to Can- 
ada which amounted to about $1,350,000,000 during the period, apart from 
movements of aircraft and equipment to Canada for use in the British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan. Payments of interest and dividends by Cana- 
dian borrowers to British investors of $357,000,000 made up the next largest 
item in the account. British receipts from shipping services, commercial and 
financial services, remittances and other current transactions with Canada 
made up the residue of British receipts of approximately $500,000,000. 

The gap in the current account of the Sterling Area with Canada which had 
to be financed amounted to approximately $5,800,000,000. The largest gap 
occurred in 1942 when the current account balance with the Sterling Area 
amounted to $1,269,000,000. In 1943 and 1945 the disequilibrium was only 
slightly less, but in 1944 it was much lower because of the peak in the overseas 
expenditures of the Canadian Government which occurred in that year. 

Special methods of financing the British deficiency of Canadian dollars 
arising from the great excess of wartime expenditures over receipts had to be 
developed. The principal form of financing was the Mutual Aid program, 
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under which Canada provided munitions, food, and other war supplies and 
services directly to Allied countries unable to pay for these supplies because of 
financial difficulties caused by the War. Early in the War, however, Britain 


secured Canadian dollars to cover expenditures in Canada through the official - - 


repatriations of Canadian securities held in England. By the end of 1942 
virtually all of the Dominion and C.N.R. issues held in the United Kingdom had 
been repatriated. During the same early period and particularly in 1941 and 
early in 1942 the deficiency was also covered by Canada accumulating substan- 
tial amounts of sterling. The major part of the accumulation was converted 
in 1942 into the Canadian dollar loan of $700,000,000 to the Government of the 
United Kingdom. In the same year the Canadian Parliament appropriated 
$1,000,000,000 as a gift to the United Kingdom to enable purchases of food and 
munitions and other requirements to be covered. This contribution took the 
form of a financial transfer of funds to be used by the British as required to 
cover the shortage of Canadian dollars, although in effect it was a transfer of 
goods and services. ; 


The Canadian Mutual Aid program succeeded these early methods of 
financing the outward movement of Canadian commodities vitally needed for 
the prosecution of the War. Canada under Mutual Aid provided food, muni- 
tions, military equipment, other war supplies and war services to the United 
Kingdom and other Allied Nations requiring this aid. Mutual Aid to the 
Sterling Area, including the $1,000,000,000 contribution, had a total value of 
about $3,175,000,000 at the end of 1945. Following the termination of Mutual 
Aid at the end of the War, interim advances were made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the United Kingdom, which by the end of 1945 totalled $164,000,000, in 
order to ensure the continued shipments of food to the United Kingdom. . In 
1946 this method of financing was superseded by the credit of $1,250,000,000 
extended by the Canadian Government to the United Kingdom in order to 
facilitate purchases of goods and services in Canada and to assist the United 
Kingdom in meeting transitional post-war deficits in its current balance of pay- 


ments. These deficits continued to be substantial in Britain’s account with “ 


Canada after the end of the War, because of the continued British need for 
Canadian commodities, particularly food and industrial materials. At the 
same time there has been the great contraction in British receipts of Canadian 
dollars from overseas expenditures. These declined sharply after the War and 
increases in British exports to Canada have been limited by production avail- 
able in that country. 


In the case of the balance of payments with non-Empire countries, the 
central problem has been a Canadian shortage of United States dollars from 
current sources. The customary deficits in Canada’s current account with the 
United States were greatly augmented by the War in each year until 1943, 
principally because of the rapid rise in Canadian imports from the United 
States. In 1941 the current deficit with the United States rose to $318,000,000. 
At the same time, net credits from other foreign countries whose currencies 
are convertible into U.S. dollars sharply contracted with the decline in exports 
to Continental Europe and Asia. 
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AN ATMOSPHERE OF PEACE AND SERENITY PERVADES THIS SCENE OF 


EVANGELINE PARK, GRAND PRE, NOVA SCOTIA 
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Mounr Etsennower stands out in magnificent scenic splendour along 
the Canadian Rockies. Formerly called Castle Mountain, because of its 
after the end of the War in 1945 as part of Canada’s tribute to the gree 


Trans-Canada Highway, halfway between Banff and Lake Louise in 
nective shape and colour, it was officially renamed Mount Eisenhower 
meral who led the Allied Forces to Victory. 
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CHATEAU FRONTENAC 
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QUEBEC 
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Canadian participation in the War led to a great expansion in imports 
of United States merchandise and in other expenditures in the United States. 
.While increases in United States demand for many Canadian commodities 
were very large, to some extent due to overseas sources of supply being dis- 
placed, there was not the sharp rise in Canadian exports to the United States 
comparable to the early rise in imports until the year 1942 when Canadian pro- 
duction of munitions, ships and other supplies had developed, part of which 
was sold to the United States. These exports of war supplies remained very 
heavy for the rest of the War and in addition there were extraordinarily large 
United States purchases of Canadian grain from 1943 on. 

During the six wartime years from 1940 to 1945, Canadian purchases of 
commodities in the United States totalled $6,271,000,000, while Canadian sales 
of commodities to the United States (excluding gold) amounted to $5,703,- 
000,000. Included in this latter figure are receipts of $1,187,000,000 by War 
Supplies Limited from the sale to the United States Government of munitions, 
ships and other war supplies and abnormal sales of grain totalling $658,000,000 
which rose from $12,000,000 in 1940 to a record of around $337,000,000 in 1944. 

As regards requirements for U.S. dollars to meet deficits with the United 
States, exchange control and control of capital movements provided the princi- 
pal means of conservation. Government measures also limited expenditures 
on Canadian pleasure travel and non-essential commodities. Settlements made 
by the United Kingdom in U.S. dollars, and in gold sold in the United States,. 
were also a factor in meeting deficits with the United States. Still another 
factor was the growing volume of imports of capital arising, mainly, from the 
purchase of outstanding Canadian bonds by United States investors. 

In the last three years of the War a combination of temporary developments 
helped the U.S. dollar situation still further. Most of the sales of war supplies 
-and grain referred to above occurred during this period. Other exports to the 
United States were also heavier and more diversified than formerly and another 
substantial source of U.S. dollars in the latter years of the War originated in 
United States Government expenditures on defence activities in Canada such 
as the construction of the Alaska highway and airfields, the Canol project and 
other activities in northern Canada. In 1944 and 1945 there were again small 
surpluses on current account due to the continuation of some of the abnormal 
sources of large receipts which had been prominent in these years. By 1946 
a large current account deficit with the United States again reappeared as 
current receipts declined and current expenditures by Canada on imported 
merchandise increased. 

While Canada had a credit balance on current account with other countries 
in the U.S. dollar area, these were considerably less during the war years 
than the normal levels of earlier years. F urthermore, Mutual Aid was extended 
to some Allied countries in the Non-Sterling Area, as well as to the countries of 
the Sterling Area. Mutual Aid to non-Empire countries to the end of 1945 
totalled over $200,000,000. In addition, during the latter years of the War, 
there were large shipments from Canada of food and other commodities 
required for relief and rehabilitation financed by Canada’s contribution to 
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UNRRA, and also provided as military relief. Then, too, in 1945 Canada’s 
export credits program was started with a total lending program of $750,- 


000,000 authorized by the Canadian Parliament by the spring of 1946 in. 


addition to the loan of $1,250,000,000 to Britain. But while some of these credits 
were extended and disbursed in 1945, the largest part of the expenditures under 
this program will occur in 1946 and 1947. 


The Tourist Trade 


The year 1946 witnessed a great resurgence of tourist travel on the North 
American Continent. Automobile traffic between the United States and Canada, 
freed from wartime restrictions, expanded greatly and total international traffic 
was about 75 p.c. above the 1945 level. While tourist travel by rail declined 
somewhat during 1946 from the record established under wartime conditions, 
entrees by bus, boat, ‘plane and other means showed encouraging gains. 

During the year, many famous resort areas, such as Banff and Jasper in 
the west and well-known railway resorts in Ontario and the Maritimes, which 
had been closed during the war years, were reopened to welcome visitors from 
at home and abroad. Thousands of returned veterans turned to the, tourist 
trade as a means of re-establishment to serve as proprietors of summer hotels 
and tourist cabins, as guides, and in other services related to the industry. 

A peculiar feature of the Canadian tourist traffic in 1946 was the large 
number of short-term visits by tourists to Canada. During the year more than 
21,000,000 United States residents crossed the border into Canada, but over 
three-quarters of them remained only for brief stays:up to a day or so. This 
vast movement illustrates the close ties that bind border communities and the 
friendly and easy relations of intercommunication which -are a model of 
international goodwill between neighbouring nations. 

About half of Canada’s visitors came from the northeastern States, mainly 
New York, while about one-third came from the Great Lakes States, principally 
Michigan, with the west coast States supplying the bulk of the remainder, or 
about 10 p.c. of the total. 

In addition to the wealth of goodwill and friendly social relations that the 
tourist trade brings to Canada, the monetary return forms an important item 
on the credit side of the ledger—as a contributor to employment and as a source 
of U.S. dollars (the bulk of tourist receipts are from travellers from the 
United States). The balance of payments on travel account between Canada 
and all countries for the years 1937 to 1945 are given in the following state- 
ment. The year 1946 will definitely establish new records of tourist expendi- 
tures in Canada and of expenditures of Canadians travelling abroad. 


Year Credits Debits Net 

(Millions of Dollars) 
LOSS ei tee cares eh tae SUA eR SE INRA We 166 87 +79 
UU EES Ak Naan mee MIR h yh Made. ROPER digs) bg. 0 98 149 86 +63 
ESE Lee ae ae ie Meee tr peat PEN Oe ee kee Mae Fol Ohne ee 149 81 +68 
LO AO Sg rn Sells oe ik tn Cia sR Uy Meet ie en ee 105 43 +62 
| OL DIN ee yee OES Bhd noe ae. Meee pe a mR 111 Wir +90 
Uy OLS Wt oo SARC gaa ncA toate RMSE MLE OE 82 27 +55 
ONS eo ha bee eee wm ie Venn Pee LAG) Beat ys aes 89 37 +52 
1 OBA: Mode Eee ey Ee pala OCP al ee 120 60 +60 
Re A Ate Wt aaae Se ad os ee aN PM ARNE ugly Dia facce er s 167 85 +82 
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An analysis of expenditure of travellers to Canada from the United States 
during the war years, classified by means of travel, illustrates the CO of war- 
time restrictions on the tourist trade. 


Means of Travel 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


(Millions of Dollars) 

PNUTCOMMODLLE Wee exer hanie el hee cL ebetal ats 49-5 54-0 26:0 17-0 24°4 54°7 
Rall ee sere wera ete iene 26-5 28-0 32-0 49-0 67-2 65-2 
BBYeysWarliid CAO EES SCRA s OG eniNnne seems aan 6-0 7-0 4:0 6-0 7-9 12-8 
Through bus.. eT AE Ot tear 5-7 7-0 6-0 5-0 6:3 \ 13-1 
Aeroplane.. 1-3 3:0 3-0 3-0 3°2 6°5 
Other (pedestrian, ‘Yocal ‘bus, “ete.). 9-0 8-0 8:0 7-0 Tages} 12-1 

ADC RENGRSK: ale Pa Cee here ied et aa eee 98-0 107-0 79-0 87-0 116-6 164-4 


i 


Canada’s Tourist Attractions 


Canada is a land replete with a great variety of natural attractions for 
tourists. The prodigious expanse of the country, its great assortment of 
physical wonders, the charm of its Old-World settlements, the excellent 
transport system of road, rail, boat and aeroplane facilities giving access to 
practically all parts of the country, the friendly open-hearted nature of its 
people, all combine to make the Dominion one of the world’s most attractive 
tourist paradises. There are some 180 ports of entry spread from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific by which the tourist may enter Canada and the formalities at 
these gateways are kept at a minimum—one of the blessings of peaceful 
intercourse between two friendly nations. 

A well-trained army of hunting and fishing guides, courteous hotel and 
lodge keepers, provincial tourist advice bureaus, shopping guides and a host of 
others in the service industries stand ready to make the tourist’s stay in Canada 
enjoyable and educational, and to assure that he leaves the country eager to 
return again and again. 

A brief panorama from coast to coast may serve to highlight some of the 
outstanding tourist features. 


Prince Edward Island——This is Canada’s smallest province—only 120 
miles in tength and with an average width of some 21 miles. This sea-girt 
island is blessed with an ideal climate, beaches of fine sand, excellent deep-sea 
fishing, sailing and splendid motor roads through beautiful, rolling lowland. 


Nova Scotia—Nova Scotia is the eastern gateway to Canada, with Halifax 
the principal port of entry for transatlantic liners. It is a peninsular province 
381 miles long by 50 to 105 miles wide, and almost entirely surrounded by sea. 
Here the love of the sea and maritime pursuits is inbred and naturally gives 
a maritime flavour to vacation trips in this Province . The historic atmosphere, 
the apple orchards, the lakes and streams that dot the interior, the excellent 
sea fishing, the forests alive with game, the picturesque fishing villages, and 
the fine motor roads all invite the tourist to prolong his stay. 


New Brunswick.—Across the Bay of Fundy with its tidal wave, rise the 
blue shores of New Brunswick. The ardent salmon fisherman needs no remind- 
ing of the famous pools of this Province, nor of the beauty of its forests and 
streams and rivers. One of the natural wonders of the world is the reversing 
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fall at Saint John. There are marks of the early settlement in ivy-covered 
forts, the old wells and the covered bridges. The south coast features the 
resort area of St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, Campobello, beloved by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and other interesting islands and beaches. In the central and 
eastern area extensive forests form the basis of the large pulp and paper indus- 
try, while Miramichi Bay and the Baie de Chaleur beckon the summer visitor. 
Good roads provide a network to all sections of the Province. 


Quebec.—A visit to the Province of Quebec is not complete without a tour 
of the Gaspe Peninsula—the artist’s delight—historic, charming and_pic- 
turesque, with quaint little fishing villages, mountains, lakes and streams, 
breath-taking panoramas, peopled by habitants who retain a touch of the 
medizval in their way of life, mingled with an appreciation of the modern 
world. Time moves slowly and gracefully in Gaspe. An excellent highway 
skirts the coast. Travelling westward up the majestic St. Lawrence, a variety 
of attractions lines the world’s greatest inland waterway. The beautiful fiord- 
like Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence at Tadoussac beneath the watchful eye 
of Cape Trinity. Standing proudly on its great rock towering over the St. 
Lawrence is the city of Quebec—the key to New France, and once second only 
to Gibraltar as a fortress. Below the city are the famous falls of Montmorency, 
higher than Niagara, and upriver a few miles the mighty Quebec Bridge hangs 
170 feet above the water. The trade mark of the ancient seigniories is visible 
in the long, narrow, fertile farms which run down to both banks of the river 
in orderly array. Neat little white-washed villages hug the waterway and here 
and there giant pulp and paper mills have built their huge pyramids of logs 
waiting to be ground into pulp so that the world may have its books and news- 
papers. Provincial parks are numerous and the religious shrines of Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré, Cap-de-la Madeleine, and St. Joseph’s Oratory are world famous. 


The largest city in Canada and the world’s greatest inland ocean port 
is cosmopolitan Montreal, on an island near where the Ottawa River joins 
the St. Lawrence, 1,000 miles from the sea. Here modern finance and commerce ~ 
rear their great buildings beside the shrines of the Old World. Montreal is 
familiar to millions of tourists for its gaiety, its cuisine, its parks and boulevards, 
its stores and French-Canadian hospitality. And northward, the year-round 
vacation land of the Laurentians beckons with its choice of a great variety of 
charming hotels and cosy chalets noted for their excellent cuisine. La Belle 
Province is a mixture of the quaint and modern. The vast hinterland that 
spreads northward from the St. Lawrence is an area rich in forest, fur and 
mineral wealth—one of the last great undeveloped areas of North America, 
and with tremendous possibilities. 


Ontario.—From the shores of the Ottawa to the edge of the prairies, 
Ontario stretches for some 1,200 miles, reaching from the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence to the shores of Hudson Bay—a vast nation in the heart of Canada— 
with busy cities, great rivers and lakes, bustling frontier mining towns and 
wide areas of primeval forest.. Within a day’s drive of more than one-third 
of the population of the United States, it is‘a great magnet for tourists and 
normally entertains over half of those coming to Canada during the four 
seasons. It features the awe-inspiring grandeur of Niagara, the beauty and 
majesty of the Capital City, Ottawa, the lovely Thousand Islands, ancient 
Kingston, Toronto with its great annual fair and busy commercial district, the 
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The Village of Cloridorme on the picturesque drive around the coast of the Gaspe Peninsula 


of Quebec. 


Niagara Peninsula—home of famous fruits and tobacco, Hamilton with its 
sunken garden, northern Ontario with its Quints and prosperous mining 
towns, the thousands of lakes and rivers, the abundant game and fish, the great 
provincial parks and playgrounds for summer and winter enjoyment. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba introduces the traveller to the prairies, but it is a 
province of great contrasts richly endowed with lakes and rivers and stretching 
to the shores of Hudson Bay, where in 1612 the first white man set foot. 
Winnipeg, its capital, is a great modern city, the grain centre of Canada. In 
the northern section, Manitoba resembles Ontario and Quebec with its abundant 
water power, vast forests and mining towns. Old Hudson Bay Trading 
Posts still dot the hinterland and cater to the Indian and trappers. It is a 
lakeland paradise with good roads and the proverbial western hospitality to 
assure an enjoyable vacation. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan likewise is a province of great variety for 
the tourist, ranging from the rolling prairies and busy, clean, néw cities sur- 
rounded by modern farms, northward to a land of lakes and rivers girded by 
primeval forests and peopled by a sturdy band of Indian and White trappers. 
In the Prairies and northward into the far reaches of the Arctic Circle, the 
famous redcoat—the R.C.M.P.—maintains law and order. Saskatchewan 
is the bread-basket of the Empire and is famous for its fields of golden hard 
wheat. Prince Albert is the gateway to one of Canada’s famous National 
Parks, replete with game and fish and scenic marvels. 


Alberta.—Alberta has become well known to thousands. of Americans 
during the War as the gateway to the storied nérth. Here begins, beyond 
Edmonton, the Alaska Highway, a road that excites the curiosity of the 
adventurous to see the new lands and magnificent vistas of the last frontier. 
Extending from the southern boundary to 100 miles north of Calgary, lies the 
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prairie zone, a great ranching country famous for cattle and sheep. Calgary 
situated at the foothills of the Rockies, is a neat, thriving city close to the 
Turner Valley oil fields, in which is held each year the famous stampede. 
Edmonton, 170 miles to the north, is the centre of a vast trading area, the main 
airport for northern regions and the last major port on the Asia flight. The 
famous resorts of Banff, Lake Louise, Waterton Lakes and Jasper and other 
scenic national parks are located on the western fringe of the Province. Alberta 
presents in the Rockies a never-to-be-forgotten panorama of lofty snow-capped 
mountains, sheer precipices, turbulent mountain streams and waterfalls, crystal 
lakes, delightful valleys, natural hot springs, dude ranches and a thousand and 
one tourist attractions. i 


British Columbia.—Here nature has been most prolific in painting a land- 
scape to delight the beholder with its awe-inspiring beauty. It is a land of 
mountain fastnesses, dotted with glacier-fed lakes, tumbling mountain brooks, 
lofty waterfalls cascading ribbons of silver into placid lakes, stately pines grasp- 
ing the mountain sides—a land of sudden sunrise and sunset with views of 
majestic grandeur. The Province of British Columbia begins at great heights 
in the fastness of the Rockies and slopes gradually down a giant’s staircase to 
the sea. Here is the romance and colour of the Cariboo Trail, Kicking Horse 
Pass and dozens of scenic highways. Nature has been kind to British Columbia 
and blessed its coastal regions with a mild and gentle year-round climate. 
Lakes, streams and bays offer fine fishing, and grizzly bear, deer, moose, big- 
horn mountain goats and sheep and infinite variety of game birds abound. 
Vancouver is Canada’s gateway to the Pacific—a metropolis of great natural 
beauty and thriving industry. Vancouver Island across the Straits of Georgia 
is a vacation land of rare beauty, radiating from Victoria, the Capital—a city 
of charm and culture—a year-round playground. 


Northward along the coast of British Columbia is the famous Inside 
Passage to the Yukon and Alaska; a voyage of magnificent scenery in calm 
waters sheltered by thousands of spruce-covered islands. The Yukon, Land 
of the Pioneers, is rich in scenery and a great variety of plentiful game and 
fish and is accessible by rail from Skagway or by ’plane from Edmonton. 


The tourist season in Canada extends over twelve months of the year with 
the heaviest traffic from May to September. Hunting and fishing enthusiasts 
come in large numbers for the fall season. From December to March, carnivals, 
ski and snowshoe meets, dog derbys and bonspiels attract thousands of ardent 
sportsmen to Banff and Jasper, the Laurentians and Huntsville. Each year, 
new winter resorts are opening up and are well patronized by tourists, eager 
to enjoy the stimulating and invigorating winter sports. 


The Dominion and Provincial Governments maintain numerous parks asa 
means of preserving regions of outstanding beauty or marked interest. These 
parks are dedicated to the people of Canada and their guests for the benefit, 
education and enjoyment of all who wish to take advantage of the remarkable 
opportunities provided. Differing widely in character and varying in purpose, 
the park areas include scenic and recreational parks, situated from the Atlantic 
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Morning mists at Coldstream on Vancouver Island's famous Malahat Drive. 


Coast to the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains; national wild-animal parks or 
reserves, established for the protection and propagation of species once in 
danger of extinction; and national historic parks which are intimately bound 
up with the early history of Canada and are both interesting and educational. 
Tourist information is available from the Canadian Travel Bureau at 
Ottawa, the Provincial Bureaus in each provincial capital, from the railways, 
steamship lines and a host of other services, including Boards of Trade, 


Chambers of Commerce, Tourist Associations, Automobile Clubs, Muni- 
cipalities, etc. 
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* Internal Trade 


(HE diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a vast 
exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where they 
are required for consumption or use by a population of 12,119,000, very un- 
equally distributed over half a continent, accounts for a greater expenditure 
of economic effort than that required for the prosecution of Canada’s great 
volume of external trade, high though the Dominion ranks among the 
countries of the world in this field. 

Internal trade is broad and complicated, including as it does the transporta- 
tion and distribution of goods within the country through the medium of 
railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other agen- 
cies. It also includes all services such as those carried on by doctors, hospitals, 
theatres, schools, banks, insurance companies, and innumerable others. All 
such activities, even if not productive of material goods, add substantially to 
the national income. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea of 
its extent may be gathered from the fact that, in 1945, the national income 
arising from productive operations was estimated at $11,359,000 while the value 
of domestic exports was $3,218,000,000 in that year. 


Wholesale Trade 


Results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments (taken 
every ten years) for 1941 showed a total of 24,758 wholesale trading estab- 
lishments or agencies with annual sales of $5,290,750,500, of which $4,278, - 
341,500 represented the sale of goods on own account, while the remaining 
$1,012,409,000 represented sales made on commission for others. Wholesale 
firms required the services of 94,627 male and 22,844 female employees to whom 
$189,449,100 was paid in salaries and wages. In addition there were 13,656 
proprietors actively engaged. 

These figures summarize the activities of wholesale firms which differ 
widely in the commodities dealt in. The commodities handled vary from primary 
and semi-finished products to fully manufactured goods. Within these broad 
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groups there are also variations as between commodities destined for use by 
manufacturers, commercial and institutional users, and individual consumers. 
There are duplications in the total sales figures, some types of wholesalers 
transacting business with other types. 


Wholesale establishments also vary as to the extent of services or func- 
tions performed. The most important group is that designated as wholesalers 
proper which is composed of regular wholesale merchants, importers, exporters, 
wagon distributors, and smaller groups such as drop shippers and desk jobbers, 
mail-order wholesalers and voluntary group wholesalers. Assemblers of pri- 
mary agricultural products also constitute one of the major type-of-operation 
groups while other types include: agents and brokers who perform primarily 
the sales function without providing warehousing or storage and delivery 
facilities and assuming limited or no credit or financial risks ; bulk tank stations 
operated by distributors of petroleum products, some of which are owned and 
operated by the large refining companies while others are owned and operated 
by individual concerns; manufacturers’ sales branches and offices at locations 
apart from plants which perform the same distributive functions as the readily 
recognized wholesale merchants. 


Covering all kinds of business, the wholesalers proper operated 9,417 
establishments with a sales volume of $2,358,475,300 in 1941. The largest and 
most important type within this group is that composed of regular wholesale 
merchants. There were 7,075 such establishments with sales of $1,425,002,400, 
engaged primarily in selling to retailers and to industrial, commercial and 
institutional users, with a smaller proportion of their sales being made to other 
wholesalers. 


Current Trends.—For the consumer goods trades where sales are made 
mainly to retailers, the Bureau of Statistics prepares monthly indexes of whole- 
sale sales in nine lines of activity ; the automotive, drug, clothing, footwear, dry 
goods, fruit and vegetable, grocery, hardware, and tobacco and confectionery 
trades. Composite sales indexes for these kinds of business (on the base 1935- 
39=100) stood at 141-9 for 1941, 156-2 for 1942, 168-2 for 1943, 185-9 for 1944 
and 205-3 for 1945. Using 1941 as a base, the indexes indicate that wholesale 
sales in the nine lines covered by the survey were up 10-1 p.c. in 1942, 18-5 p.c. 
in 1943, 31-0 p.c. in 1944, and 44-7 p.c. in 1945 over the 1941 level. The upward 
trend continued in 1946, sales in the first eight months of that year being 
20 p.c. higher than in the corresponding period of 1945. 


Retail Trade 


The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods is effected through a 
great number of retail stores ranging in size from small shops, with meagre 
daily takings, to large enterprises, whose annual sales are reckoned in millions 
of dollars. Final results of the Census of Merchandising for 1941 showed a 
total of 137,331 retail stores with $3,440,901,700 sales, an increase of 24-9 p.c.’ 
over the volume of business transacted in 1930, the only other year for which 
complete details are available. 
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Retail trading provided employment for 297,047 full-time employees in 

_ 1941, of whom 188,658 were male and 108,389 were female and to whom 

$289,379,500 was paid in salaries and wages. There were also 95,561 part-time 

employees who received $25,058,000. In addition, there were 131,823 proprietor 
workers engaged in their own stores. ' 

There were 118 individual kind-of-business classifications used in classi- 
fying the retail merchandise trade, and the proportion which each group 
formed of the total retail trade, together with the significant changes that took 
place between 1930 and 1941, are shown in the following table. 


Distribution of Total Retail Store Sales, by Kind-of-Business 
Groups, 1930 and 1941 
Tp I OE NO Le ae eee 


1930 1941 E 

: Pie. 
Group 1240. Pac, Change 
Amount of Amount of 1941-30 

Total Total 
$ $ 

VER OYs 6 Laaiek an kne Sure ua epee an iee peeTane hy 615,476,100 DS, 786,247,300 22-9 +27-7 
Country general stores........ 207,657,000 185) 214,747,800 6:2 + 3:4 
General merchandise......... 472,689,300 P72 525,971,000 15-3 +11-3 
AULEOMOTI VEL eee ae 380,914,900 13-8 594,719,500 17-3 +56-1 
DP ALeliomha nen hota tte etic on ees 219,968,600 8-0 295,211,600 8-6 +34-2 
Building materials............] -164,111,700 6-0 174,203,400 5-1 + 6-1 
Furniture, household and radio. 99,791,300 3-6 118,356,900 3°4 +18-6 
Restatirattat sn, ten eee ee 75,947,100 2:8 131,181,000 3-8 +72-7 
Other retail stores............] 507,171,300 18-4 589,192,700 NFO +16-2 
Sécond=handy.j4 ee ae le 11,812,600 0-4 11 ,070,500 0:3 — 6:3 
Totals, Retail Sales..... 2,755,569,900 100-0 | 3,440,901,700 100-0} +24-9 


Large-Scale Merchandising.—The development of large-scale merchandis- 
ing in Canada as in other countries followed two main lines of growth. In 
the first instance, there was the development of large individual establishments, 
chiefly of the department-store type and associated in some cases with extensive 
mail-order business. Secondly, there was the rapid expansion in the chain-store 
type of distribution which took place in the 1930’s. In 1941, department stores, 
including the mail-order business, transacted 11-0 p.c. of the total retail trade 
of the country and chain store companies (firms with four or more stores) 
18-7 p.c. Results of annual surveys of retail chains show a reduction in the 
number of chain companies and chain outlets during recent years, though the 
volume of business remained about the same. In 1944 there were 435 firms 
operating 6,829 stores. Their total sales volume was $772,864,600, an amount 
which formed 18-7 p.c. of the total estimated retail trade for that year. 


Current Trends.—Retail merchandising in Canada throughout 1945 was 
subjected to many new influences which accompanied the transition from war 
to peace. It is noteworthy, however, that the changed circumstances occasioned 
by these developments did not noticeably disturb the prevailing direction of 
retail purchasing. On the contrary, it is remarkable how consistently retail 
_ trade continued an almost unbroken upward movement during 1945, a move- 
ment which gained momentum through the early part of 1946. 

Chief intetest in 1945 and since, both for retail merchants and for con- 
sumers, has centred on prospects for the return of many items long absent 


\ 
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from the retail market and the removal of wartime restrictions on production 
of various types of goods which have been obtainable in limited quantities. 
Commodities affected by wartime controls have become available in constantly 
increasing amounts during the past several months with the suspension of 
restrictive regulations which has followed a sequence commensurate with an 
orderly program of transition. Consumer income continues at a high level and, 
with wartime savings providing a backlog of purchasing power, the demand 
for new merchandise remains far above current production rates for many lines. 


The eagerness with which new products have been awaited is reflected 
in extensive sales increases for all trades, and more particularly those whose 
activities include the distribution of goods affected by wartime production 
controls. The more prominent increases since early in 1945, therefore, are to 
be found in sales of hardware stores, radio and electrical stores and furniture 
stores. In the late months of 1945, an increasing demand for men’s apparel 
developed as returning veterans sought to outfit themselves for the resumption 
of civilian activities, and men’s wear stores have shown pronounced gains since 
that time. Supplementing the high level of consumer income were certain other 
additions to the fund of total purchasing power. Among these were Govern- 
ment payments to demobilized Service personnel to assist in their re-establish- 
ment in civil life and the introduction of family allowances, both of which 
assumed particular importance in the latter half of 1945 and in 1946. In view 
of the many developments that affected retail trading in the same period, it is 
impossible to assess the true effect of these measures which have, nevertheless, 
added considerably to consumer income. 
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The department stcre holds an 
important place in the retail 
merchandise trade of Can- 
ada. Elaborate facilities fcr 
shopping are offered to 
city dwellers and a tremen- 
dous volume of mail-order 
business is conducted with 
customers in small towns and 
rural areas. 


This form of large-scale mer- 
chandising showed a marked 
development in Canada pre- 
vious to the depressicn 
period of the 1930's, but 
since 1929 that trend has 
not been followed up. Inde- 
pendent stores, according to 
the 1941 Census of Mer- 
chandising, still command 
about 70 p.c. of total retail 
sales. 


Retail sales in Canada in 1944 were estimated at $4,124,200,000, having 
reached a point 19-9 p.c. above the volume of 1941 trading. Preliminary results 
for 1945 indicate an approximate gain of 8:5 p.c. over 1944 and a dollar volume 
in the vicinity of $4,475,000,000. During the first eight months of 1946 this rate 
of increase was more than maintained, the composite index of sales for fourteen 
retail trades recording a gain of 15 p.c. over the same period of 1945. This 
acceleration follows partly from the factors mentioned above and partly from 
an upward movement in retail prices and a volume of tourist trade substantially 
heavier than that experienced in 1945. 


Retail Services 


In addition to the 137,331 retail merchandise stores in operation in 1941, 
there were 49,271 service establishments with total receipts of $254,677,900 
recorded in the results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments. These figures cover a wide range of establishments of various types, 
located .generally in the retail marketing sections of urban areas and whose 
revenue represents receipts from services rendered rather than from the sale 
of merchandise. Professional services, transportation services, and services 
related directly to the building trades, masonry, plumbing, etc., are not included. 


The provision of amusement and personal services of various kinds forms 
a large proportion of the total. Included in the personal services group are 
14,529 barber shops, beauty parlours, or combined barber shops and beauty 
parlours, with total receipts of $30,563,900. Included in the amusement group 
are 1,244 motion-picture theatres with box-office receipts (exclusive of taxes) 
amounting to $41,368,800. Figures for the years 1942 to 1945 reveal an expan- 
sion in motion-picture theatre attendance and receipts. There were 215, 573,267 
paid admissions in 1945, while box-office receipts, exclusive of amusement taxes, 
amounted to $55,430,711. Dominion and provincial amusement taxes at motion- 
- picture theatres amounted to an additional $14,055,021. 


Co-operative Associations 


Co-operative Business Organizations.—In 1945 there were more than 1,800 
co-operative associations in Canada with total assets amounting to $172,565,590, 
of which the book value of plant and equipment was $43,048,326. The members’ 
equity amounted to $83,747,151, consisting of paid-up share capital of 
$15,789,047 and reserves and surplus of $67,958,104. This was an increase of 
$11,255,613 in net worth over 1944. Working capital also increased from 
$31,826,711 in 1944 to $40,163,231 in 1945. The relation of net worth to total 
assets increased from 35 p.c. in 1944 to 48 p.c. in 1945, accounted for by decreases 
in inventory and a corresponding decrease in bank borrowings especially by 
the grain-marketing associations. 

For the first time since 1932 Canadian co-operatives topped $500,000,000 
in sales value of products marketed. This amount of business was done by 
965 associations which reported. In addition, associations handling merchan- 
dise and farm supplies numbered 1,383 and the total value of this type of business 
was $81,360,855, an increase of $15,852,084 over 1944. Value of sales of farm 
products in 1945 showed an increase of $40,682,829 over 1944. It is estimated 
that about 28 p.c. of the main farm products was handled by co-operatives 
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at some stage of the complete marketing process. Of all ‘the commodity mar- 
keting groups, the grain growers are the most highly organized ; about 45 p.c. 
of all commercial marketings of grain passed through the co-operative channels. 


Consumers’ Co-operative Stores.—In 1945 there were 917 consumers’ co-_ 
operative stores with 165,449 members and retail sales of $55,560,893. Co- 
operatives accounted for 0°8 p.c. of total retail sales in that year. 


Credit Unions.—This is a form of co-operative banking which was intro- 
duced into the Province of Quebec in 1900 and spread to the other provinces 
from 1930 onwards. In 1945 there were over 2,200 of these co-operative credit 
institutions all over the country with a membership of about 600,000. Total 
assets were well over the $145,000,000 and in 1945 loans totalling $41,000,000 
were made. Quebec leads all provinces in number of such unions, membership, 
and total assets,. followed by Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

In Quebec, these “caisses populaires” are an extremely important factor 
in the rural economy, since loans are made mostly to farm people for agri- 
cultural purposes. In that Province, over 900 caisses loaned approximately 
$25,000,000 to members in 1945. It is estimated that the distribution of credit 
unions in Canada as a whole is about equal as between rural and urban. 


Insurance. —Mutual fire insurance is one of the oldest forms oe co- 
operation in Canada. There are at present over 400 such mutuals with insurance 
at risk amounting to $1,436,000,000. Net losses paid in 1944 were over 
$3,000,000. A co-operative life insurance company in Saskatchewan recently 
applied for a Dominion charter. 


Miscellaneous.—Co-operative methods and principles have been applied 
to almost every form of enterprise. They have been formed to provide tele- 
phone service, medical services and health plans, transportation, housing, burial 
services, restaurants, and laundries. : 

An important recent development is the setting up of co-operative farms 
in Saskatchewan which are promoted and ‘aided by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Co-operation and Co-operative Development ; many of the co-operators 
are veterans. Also the Quebec legislature recently set up a rural electrification 
board which will assist rural groups to organize co-operatively to provide 
themselves with electricity on the farmstead. 


Recent Trends—During the war years Canadian co-operatives have 
expanded in many directions and further strengthened the movement with 
federations and international affiliations. The various co-operative wholesales 
in Canada have joined to form Interprovincial Co-operatives Ltd. to facilitate 
interprovincial co-operative trading in products of the various provinces. Five 
large co-operative wholesales in Canada belong to National Co-operatives Inc. 
in the United States whose main business is if dairy equipment, farm, house- 
hold and automotive chemical preparations. This is one of the first moves 
towards increasing co-operative international trading. 


The Royal Commission on Co-operatives.—As a result of co-operative 
expansion and activities in the past ten years certain anomalies and inade- 
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quacies with respect to income and excess profits taxes became apparent. A 
Royal Commission was established in 1944 to enquire into the matters at issue 
and their report was published in December, 1945. (See also p. 229.) 


Combines in Unlawful Restraint of Trade 


The Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, c. 26, enacted in 1923 and 
amended in 1935, 1937 and 1946, provides for the investigation of trade com- 
binations, monopolies, trusts and mergers alleged to have operated to the detri- 
ment of the public by limiting production, fixing or enhancing prices, preventing 
competition or otherwise restraining trade. Organizations of this nature are 
defined by the Act as “combines”, and participation in the formation or operation 
of such combines is an indictable offence, subject to penalties up to $25,000 or 
two years’ imprisonment. 

A report entitled “Canada and International Cartels”, prepared by the 
Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act with the assistance of a 
special committee, was presented at the 1946 session of Parliament and has 
been published. That report shows, with many illustrative examples, the 
undesirable effects on the Canadian economy of the operations of private 
international trade combinations known as cartels and points out the obstacle 
to full employment in either the international or domestic sphere which might 
result from undue restraints of trade imposed by private trade combinations. 
Restrictive agreements of this type have involved the limiting of production, 
the fixing of prices, the establishment without prior governmental direction 
or approval, of import and export quotas, the allocation of territorial markets 
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and the control of the application of technological developments in certain. 
industries. The report stresses the limited degree to which Canada ean, by 

itself, remedy situations of this sort except merely on the domestic plane and 

the necessity for international collaboration to curb restrictive business practices 

in world trade. 

The 1946 amendments to the Combines Investigation Act give legislative 
form to some of the recommendations made in the cartel report. They strengthen 
the Act in matters of procedure and provide niore adequately for initiation 
of inquiries, including investigation of alleged breaches of Sections 498 and 
498A of the Criminal Code, which concern offences related to those covered 
by the Combines Investigation Act. They also confirm the transfer previously 
made by Order in Council of responsibility for the administration of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act from the Minister of Labour to the Minister of Justice. 
The recommendation in the cartel report that greater attention should be given 
to patents in circumstances where they may be used to assist in monopolization 
of an industry to the detriment of the public may be related to the amendment 
authorizing the Exchequer Court of Canada to prevent by court order certain 
uses of patents or trade-marks to limit production unduly or to restrain or 
injure trade to the public detriment. 

The amendments recognize the necessity of encouraging competition in 
those fields where it must remain an essential element if private enterprise is to 
function effectively and the necessity for that purpose, of closer and more 
critical examination of trade practices and conditions than was applied in the 
pre-war period. The imminent or actual withdrawal of many governmental 
wartime restrictions enacted in the public interest requires vigilance to ensure 
that competition is revived and that business groups do not introduce or extend 
restrictive private controls of trade which are not necessary or desirable in 
peacetime conditions and which might seriously militate against the expansion 
of employment and trade. 


* Wholesale Prices 


On the base 1926100, the general wholesale price index stood at 72:3 
in August, 1939, and at 109-2 in August, 1946. This represents an increase of 
51 p.c. during the seven years of war and one year of reconversion and recon- 
struction. The index is strongly affected by the increase in wholesale prices 
of Canadian farm products, which rose from the relatively low point of 58-4 
in August, 1939, to 111-1 in August, 1946, an increase of 90 Dic. 

The index includes approximately 500 articles, each of which is priced at 
several sources. The articles are largely basic commodities, produced by Cana- 
dian farms, mines, forests, fisheries and manufacturing industries, although a 
considerable number of semi-manufactured and finished goods are also included. 
Weights used correspond to the importance in domestic markets of the various 
items marketed, whether they are imported, exported or for domestic con- 
sumption. 

The eight-year increase of 51 p.c. in the Canadian wholesale price index 
compares favourably with the United Kingdom increase of 77 p.c. and the 
United States increase of 70 p.c. for the same period. 
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Monthly Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale 
Prices of Canadian Farm Products, 1945 and 1946 


(1926 =100) 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
of— of— 

pee aud Mont General Canadian ee Oe General Canadian 
Wholesale Farm Wholesale Farm 

Prices Products Prices Products 
1939 INOVenibets. pmcercie 103-9 109-3 
PATLOUISIEN eel incerta s:$ 72°3 58-4 Decembetaere seats 103-9 — 109-4 

1945 1946! 

HAIMA Var ws ta oes 102:9 . 109-5 WAT AT eee ere ens 104-6 109-6 
IRE Ditlatvemer aks Tate 103-0 109-7 Bebruatyen. secs oe 105-2 110-3 
IVEAT CHa: gremee vere ee 103-4 110-1 INiareli esr eer er 105-6 110-3 
April.. 103-3 110-4 Aprile heen soar char: 108-2 110-7 
NEAYs. Os ee ee one a 103-6 109-7 IMaAW ce epce ta es ares ‘108-6 111-5 
UTR SAR Me Stet eee oe 104-0 110-9 {felons hee en S| 109-1 112-7 
Ul verter ate oe ta 104-6 112-9 ‘LIU heise om RR 5 te ran 109-5 113-8 
PASUTL SUNS bas sueuscc ee nyo rs 104-0 109-1 ATECUS Cee e eee eee: 109-2 111-1 
September.......... 103-3 106-6 September.......... 109-1 110-5 
Octobetiemanon ie acs 103-6 108-7 OCtobernan ore. 110-8 112-8 


1 Subject to revision. 


* Price Control in the 


First Post-War Year 


Reflecting the operation of Canada’s stabilization program, the cost-of- 
living index at V-J Day had risen only 3:8 p.c. over the level of Oct. 1, 1941, 
which marks the approximate date of the beginning of price ceilings. One year 
later—on Sept. 1, 1946—the index showed a further increase of 4-7 p.c., bring- 
ing the cost of living to a level 24-5 p.c. above that of August, 1939. While 

_the 1945-46 increase showed a considerable advance in the cost of living, it 
was by no means surprising in view of the continuing strong inflationary 
pressure to which the economy was subjected ; in the main it represented price 
increases inevitable in the transition from a war economy to one of peace- 
time, and is a measure of the success achieved in the war years in holding 
prices down, despite the marked increases in cost of production. Thus, the 
program of subsidy reduction or removal, which was embarked upon after 
the end of hostilities, involved some important price increases, such as those 
in textiles, fluid milk, processed fruits and vegetables. Other major price 
adjustments, notably those affecting steel and farm machinery, were necessary 
to relieve manufacturers of some of the burden of cumulative cost increases 
which, with the loss of war contracts, they could no longer absorb under 
existing ceilings. Another series of price increases, mainly in respect to foods, 
were granted in an effort to stimulate production. 

The form of price control inaugurated in December, 1941, under the juris- 
diction of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has followed the principle of 
holding the prices of goods and important services, as well as rentals, to the 
levels prevailing in the basic period, Sept. 15-Oct. 11, 1941. While a few com- 
modities were originally exempted from price control, it was eventually found 
necessary to establish maximum prices even for some of these items (e.g., the 
more important fresh fruits and vegetables). From time to time individual basic 
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period price ceilings applicable to various goods have been replaced by stan- 
dardized specific prices, for greater clarity and more effective enforcement. 

The “basic period principle’ which governed the administration of price 
control involved not only the stabilization of prices but also the maintenance, 
so far as practicable, of the same price-quality relationships and the same 
proportionate volume of production in each price range as in the basic period. 
It involved, too, the fair distribution of scarce goods between the various regions 
and between different dealers. Since prices were no longer free to increase 
and thus strike a balance between demand and supply, price control was neces- 
sarily linked with control over supply and distribution such as rationing, 
the allocation of raw materials and, where necessary, the direction of pro- 
duction. Similarly, rent control necessitated the protection of tenants against 
arbitrary eviction. 

Wartime increases in costs and the general pressure of expanding buying 
power were the sources of many problems in the administration of price con- 
trol. To a substantial degree the “squeeze” of higher costs was absorbed by 
producers, importers and distributors. In some businesses, the impact of 
increased costs was offset by the higher volume of sales and in many fields 
cost-reducing measures, such as the simplification of products, helped to reduce 
the squeeze. Where such methods proved insufficient and where a continued 
supply of the commodity concerned was necessary, subsidies were paid or, in 
some instances, price increases were authorized. 

Some of the major problems arising during the first four years of price 
control have been covered in previous volumes of this Handbook. This review 
deals with the important developments during the period, September, 1945, to 
October, 1946. 

As was to be expected, the need for price control did not by any means 
disappear with the end of the War since continuing shortages, rising costs of 
production and rapidly increasing prices abroad still presented grave threats 
of inflation. The necessary powers to continue all needed emergency controls 
for a period of approximately one year were embodied in a Special Act of 
Parliament—the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act—which came 
into force on Jan. 1, 1946. 

However, while the maintenance of price control was still necessary, it 
was equally important to make the administration of price control sufficiently 
flexible to meet the changed circumstances of the transition period. In war- 
time a high level of production was assured by Government expenditures, 
but with the cancellation of war contracts a sustained level of production and 
employment was consequent upon the existence of adequate returns on civilian 
production. It was particularly important therefore that the price controls 
should not be so rigidly administered as to restrict the expansion in output 
of civilian goods. 

The end of the War threw greater emphasis on the need to adjust prices 
to compensate for increased costs of production. Since 1941 the production 
costs of many industries had risen considerably as a result of increases in the 
costs of domestic and imported materials, labour and other elements of cost. 

During the war years this development did not normally require price 
adjustments ; most manufacturers could continue to sell their civilian production 
at 1941 prices because they were also producing other and more profitable 
lines on a large scale under war contracts. With the termination of these 
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contracts and the continuing upward trend in production costs, unit costs of 
production proved frequently to be too high in relation to existing maximum 
selling prices, and increased prices have had to be authorized in certain indus- 
tries, the more important including iron and steel mill products, farm machinery, 
furniture, bedding and pulp and paper products. 

The initial price problems created by the resumption of civilian production 
in industries producing household appliances and automobiles were greatly 
relieved by the removal in May, 1945, of the special excise tax of 25 p.c. on 
electrical and gas household appliances and the reduction in the tax in the 
case of passenger cars, radios, phonographs and cameras. The war exchange 
tax on imports from non-sterling countries was also removed (October, 1945) 
and the 8 p.c. sales tax was taken off building materials and machinery and 
equipment used in production. 

During the period under review, a high level of demand both at home and 
abroad accentuated the shortages of supply in many fields, notably in food 
supplies. In several exceptional cases price increases were authorized as incen- 
tives to greater production. Thus, in April, butter prices were advanced by 4 
cents per pound and upward adjustments had to be made in both export and 
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domestic prices of pork. Beef ceiling prices were adjusted to establish a more 
satisfactory price relationship between top and lower grades of beef and also 
to improve distribution. 


Lumber prices were raised in an attempt to correct an unsatisfactory 
situation arising out of the extremely heavy demand for lumber. The increasing 
spread between export and domestic prices for lumber was tending to drain 
away too large a proportion of supplies (particularly in the higher grade lines), 
while black market Operations were disrupting the distribution of the lumber 
that was available to the domestic market. 


With the growing number of price adjustments at the manufacturing level 
for various products, it was considered desirable to establish a standard method 
of controlling the resultant price increases at distributive levels. The practice 
adopted was to establish maximum wholesale and retail percentage markups 
over costs for a wide range of items including leather and textile goods, 
fabricated metal items, and furniture. 


The program of preparing for the eventual decontrol of prices gained 
momentum during this period with the removal of further subsidy payments, 
the inauguration of a more liberal policy of import pricing and, finally, the 
suspension of price ceilings on a large number of goods and some services. 


Many import and domestic subsidies had been discontinued in 1945 and 
more were eliminated in 1946. One of the most important of these was the 
subsidy on fluid milk. In June, 1946, the 2-cent per quart consumer milk 
subsidy was discontinued, and the price of milk to the consumer was sub- 
sequently increased by the same amount. The subsidy to milk producers was 
also eliminated on Sept. 30, 1946, and increases in milk prices were authorized 
by the different Provincial Milk Boards and ceiling prices on concentrated 
milk products were adjusted by the Prices Board. The reduction or removal of 
subsidies in respect to various textiles was accompanied by a controlled increase 
_ in the prices of the various items of clothing and furnishings affected thereby. 


Early in 1946, a new procedure was adopted with respect to the method 
of fixing prices on imports from various Allied countries (including the United 
Kingdom, France, Russia, Belgium, Norway, China and others) where the 
wartime increase in costs and prices had been appreciably greater than in 
Canada. Instead of requiring such goods to be imported at 1941 prices they 
were priced in relation to the laid-down cost plus a specific markup. In order 
to prevent too great an increase in price to the consumer, dealers were required 
to accept smaller than normal markups on these goods. Under this procedure 
the volume of supplies from the countries in question began to increase. 


The first step in the actual decontrol of domestic prices was taken in 
February, 1946, when price controls were suspended, on an experimental basis, 
on a moderate list of unimportant items which were in good supply. This 
list was extended by later additions, which included several more important 
items such as newsprint and some types of capital equipment. 


By the summer of 1946, it became apparent that the entire stabilization 
program was under great pressure as a result of rising costs in markets abroad 
from which Canada draws supplies, or to which Canadian exports are shipped. 
At the same time the issuance of lists of items exempted from price control had 
tended to encourage a feeling in some minds that price control was being 
gradually abandoned. Consequently, a statement of Government policy was 
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By-Ward Market, Ottawa, presents a busy scene on market days when farmers, produce 
merchants, wholesalers, retailers and the public gather by the thousands and fons of 
foodstuffs are exchanged. 


made by the Minister of Finance in the House of Commons on July 5 announc- 
ing four specific steps designed “... to prevent undue increase in the cost of 
living, and costs of production, improve the effectiveness of price control, 
encourage a greater supply of scarce goods which we import from other 
countries, and generally strengthen the stabilization program and facilitate 
an orderly post-war adjustment of the Canadian economy while protecting it 
from the major effects of adverse development outside our borders”. 

As a first step in carrying out this policy, the Prices Board issued an 
order specifying in detail the goods and services that would remain subject to 
price control including, for example, almost all articles of importance in the 
normal household budget, such as food, clothing, fuel, rentals, etc., most raw and 
basic production materials, as well as the items of chief importance in the 
production costs of farmers and other primary producers. 

A revised pricing procedure for imported goods was also inaugurated 
under which a wide variety of goods would henceforth be priced on the basis 
of landed cost plus a specified markup (rather than on the basis of 1941 or 
other specific ceilings), regardless of the country from which they were 
imported. 
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As the third and most significant step in the new program, the rate of 
exchange of the Canadian dollar was restored to parity with the United States 
dollar and, consequently, increased in value in terms of all other currencies. 
This removal of the 10 p.c. wartime discount on the Canadian dollar was justi- 
fied, in part, on the ground that by doing so some of the pressure on the price 
ceiling exerted by higher external prices would be relieved and the cost of 
imports in terms of Canadian dollars would be reduced 10 p.c. below what it 
would otherwise have been. This is important in the case of a wide variety of 
essential imports, such as machinery, coal, clothing and textiles, sugar, tea and 
the like. The Minister of Finance also stated that current subsidies on imported 
items of significance to consumers would continue to be made so as to hold the 
cost of living within reasonable limits. j 


Problems in respect to supply continued to be pressing in 1945-46 despite 
the termination of hostilities and the expansion of non-military production. 
Indeed, with an unprecedented level of consumer demand and a continuing 
world shortage of certain essential commodities (such as cotton yarns and 
fabrics, coal, vegetable oils and lumber), shortages in some lines were perhaps 
more acute than during the war years. In addition, shortages were intensified by 
the loss of production resulting from the numerous and widespread strikes 
which occurred in 1946. Industries thus affected included steel, rubber, lumber, 
textiles, chemicals, glass, electrical and brass products and shipping. 


In the case of food, the relief requirements of overseas countries necessi- 
tated a heavy volume of exports and, consequently, the maintenance of restric- 
tions on domestic consumption. The rationing of butter, meat and sugar was 
maintained, and in March, 1946, steps were taken to reduce the domestic con- 
sumption of wheat by reducing the amounts used for milling and for distilling 
purposes.* 


One of the major changes in distribution controls in the period under 
review was the revision in September, 1945, of the Prices Board’s policy of 
“equitable distribution” governing goods in short supply to facilitate the 
establishment of new businesses, a matter of particular concern to ex-service 
men, and to meet the problem arising out of the resumption of the manufacture 
of durable goods, for many of which the 1941 distribution pattern was no longer 
appropriate. The suppliers of certain specified goods which were in fairly 
adequate supply were given complete freedom in the matter of distribution ; and 
in the case of certain other specified goods, they were permitted to distribute 
20 p.c. of their current production without restriction, while the other 80 p.c. 
remained subject to the rules of equitable distribution. A smaller group of 
items remained restricted as to distribution on the old basis. The list of goods 
affected by relaxation or decontrol was extended later in the year and again 
in 1946. 


During the war years the acute shortage of housing made it necessary to 
establish ceilings on rentals and to give tenants an extra-contractual security 
of tenure. The shortage of accommodation became intensified in 1946 and the 
rental and eviction controls affecting housing accommodation were, in general, 
rigorously maintained. However, a minor relaxation of rental and eviction 
controls with respect to commercial accommodation was introduced at the 
end of 1945. 


* These restrictions were withdrawn in September, 1946. 
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* Cost of Living 


During the past year the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index moved up to 125-6. This represents a price increase of 25-6 p.c. over 
the average cost in the five pre-war years (1935-39) of a typical urban wage- 
earner family budget of that time. If the price increase of this budget were 
reckoned on the August 1939 base, when the index stood at 100-8, it would 
amount to 24:6 p.c. 


The cost-of-living index. budget does not represent a minimum standard 
of living; it is a budget based upon actual living expenditure records of typi- 
cal wage-earner families. The index measures price changes only. Increases 
in quantities consumed are not taken into account. Items that have gone up a 
great deal in price, such as many articles of food and clothing, are averaged 
in with articles that have not gone up so much, such as rent and electric light 
and carfare. But the correct amount of importance is given to each of these 
items. The weights to be attached to them were determined by a very care- 
ful study of urban wage-earner family expenditures, undertaken in 1938. 


Quality deterioration is carefully watched by a full-time staff of field 
representatives who report their findings regularly. If an article now lasts only 
half as long but costs just as much as heretofore, this is counted as a doubling 
of price. Articles in short supply, especially those in the lower price ranges 
which have disappeared entirely, are similarly accounted for. For example, if 
a set of dishes which formerly cost $6-95 is now unobtainable, the field repre- 
sentatives obtain the next cheapest price, say $8-95, and this is counted as a price 
increase and given its due representation in the index. 


One hundred and fifty of the most important articles of consumption are 
priced each month. Each one is priced in several cities (from 10 to more 
than 60 cities in the case of foods), and in several stores in each city so that, 
altogether, more than 50,000 individual quotations enter into the calculations. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1938-45, and by Months, 
1946 


(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 


Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Sundries Total 
Light ings 
1 MO Se euiaicicneen orm 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
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LOA T RR Sede ie 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 ahi oy/ 
142 Ae Pevegoen oases WAT oR 111-3 112:8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
1943 eee. aee 130-7 111-5 112-9 120:-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
1 Aa erties Mts ai LO Lito 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 
Rel gas aie 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 
1946— 
WAMUATY.= 2 Ge 132-8 i ag} 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 119-9 
Senet Monsees 132-5 112-3 107-1 12227 120-1 110-9 119-9 
March.. Hf} eh 3321 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 120-1 
JN 0) 0 Weert aes 135-1 12-5 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 120-8 
IMA yam eee Seu 112-6 107-2 123-7 eat 111-5 122-0 
UNE eae decry 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 123-6 
spill verre 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 TS ia7, 1Q5 1 
PATI OTIS tapes 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 125-6 
September. . 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 12575 
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* Government Assistance 
to the Industry 


— Oupre are three Acts of Parliament in effect at the present time under 
which it is possible to obtain help from the Dominion Government for the 
purpose of building houses: The National Housing Act, 1944; the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act; and the Veterans’ Land Act. The first two are 
outlined below, together with a statement on the work of Wartime Housing 
Limited, a Crown company created in 1941 to erect temporary homes for rental 
purposes in order to relieve housing pressure in congested areas. The Veterans’ 
Land Act is dealt with under the Chapter on Veterans Affairs, p. 218. 

Few matters are of more vital concern to Canadians to-day than housing. In 
one way or another, nearly everyone is affected. Some are in urgent need of 
a place to live. Others look forward to the day when they can move from 
cramped, unsuitable quarters into their own homes. Still others are interested 
in the social aspects of housing—new and improved standards, slum clearance, 
community planning and zoning. 


Efforts to meet the deficit, to set higher standards, call for co-ordination 
on a national scale. To provide that co-ordination, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, a Crown company, was incorporated by Act of the 
Twentieth Parliament (December, 1945). Its purpose and functions are, 
briefly: (a) to administer the National Housing Act, 1944; (b) to provide 
facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages by the lending institutions; and 
(c) to administer the Emergency Shelter Regulations. 


As a result of consolidation of the Dominion Government’s operations in 
the housing field, the Corporation also directs the activities of Wartime Housing 
Limited and, in addition, the non-farm or small holdings operations carried on 
under the Veterans’ Land Act are referred to the Corporation. 


Construction proceeds ona 81,000 h.p. develop- 
ment at Stewartville, Ont. When the power 
<—& house structure takes shape, if will be 200 
feet high and the top will be about level 
with the bush line in the background. 
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National Housing Act 


The National Housing Act, 1944, was the third general housing Act to be 
proclaimed in Canada. The first, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, was super- 
seded by the National Housing Act, 1938, which in turn was followed by the 
present Act. The National Housing Act covers virtually the entire housing 
field. 


Joint Loans.—Loans are made jointly by the Corporation and approved 
lending institutions to prospective home-owners or to builders of houses for 
sale to occupants. Houses must be constructed according to sound, prescribed 
standards. Maximum loan is 90 p.c. of the first $4,000 of the lending value, 
plus 70 p.c. of any lending value in excess of $4,000. Twenty-five per cent 
of the money borrowed is furnished by the Corporation; interest payable by 
the borrower is 44 p.c. per annum, calculated semi-annually. Term of the loan 
may be up to 25 years. However, in an area adequately protected by approved 
community planning and zoning regulations, the period may be extended to 
30 years. Payment of principal interest and taxes are made in monthly instal- 
ments. Joint loans may be made for rental-housing projects on much the same 
terms, except that the loan must not exceed 80 p.c. of the lending value and 
that the maximum term is 25 years. 


In the first six months of 1946, a total of 5,521 units were financed under 
the joint loans section of the Act, involving $25,040,980, or an average loan 
per unit of $4,535. These figures compare with 3,294 units, involving $13,884,525, 
or an average loan of $4,212 per unit in the corresponding period of 1945. 


Loans to Limited-Dividend Housing Companies——Loans may be made 
directly by the Corporation to a limited-dividend housing company to assist 
in the construction of a low-rental housing project. Such loans may be for 
90 p.c. of the lending value of the project at an.interest rate of 3 p.c. per 
annum. Their period of amortization may be extended to 50 years. Life insur- 
ance companies under Dominion jurisdiction are authorized to invest up to 
5 p.c. of their Canadian assets in a low- or moderate-rental housing project, 
and are guaranteed a net return of 24 p.c. per annum on such investments. 


In 1945, several life insurance companies operating in Canada joined 
together and formed a mutual institutional holding company in the name of 
Housing Enterprises of Canada, Limited. Through limited-dividend operating 
companies, Housing Enterprises is building rental housing in some 35 cities, 
involving the construction of approximately 3,600 units. 


Loans to Primary Producers.—The Corporation is authorized to make 
direct advances to mining, lumbering, logging and fishing companies in out- 
lying areas to assist in providing homes for their employees. 


Loans are made to, or are guaranteed by, the company concerned; the 
term of the loan may be as long as 15 years, the rate of interest is 4 p.c., 
and the company cannot earn on its investment in the housing project more 
than the 4 p.c. interest rate. The maximum loan is 80 p.c. of the lending value. 


Farm Loans.—Joint loans may be made on the following terms to assist 
in the construction of houses on farms: (a) Where a farm is clear of encum- 
brance, a joint loan will be the least of $5,000, the cost of building the house, 
or two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm; (b) where a farm is already 
mortgaged, a joint loan will be the least of $8,000, the aggregate of the cost 
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Deep River, a Government-owned townsite built for the workers of Chalk River atomic 
development plant. When construction is completed, 295 families will be housed and 
provided with a shopping and community centre. 


of building the house and the amount necessary to discharge all encumbrances 
on the farm, or two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm. The rate of 
interest is 44 p.c.; the term of the loan up to 20 years. 


Home Extension Loans.—Loans may be made by banks or approved instal- 
ment credit agencies for home improvement and home extension purposes. 
These loans are intended to assist home-owners to finance additional dwelling 
units in existing houses. They bear interest at 5 p.c. The section dealing with 
home improvement loans is not in force owing to the shortage of building 
materials. 


Home Conversion Plan.—Under the Home Conversion Plan, the Corpora- 
tion is authorized to lease buildings in certain cities and contiguous muni- 
cipalities, to convert them into housing units and to sublet them to suitable 
tenants for the relief of the housing shortage. It is not the intention to press 
further development of the Home Conversion Plan at this time owing to the 
lack of houses suitable for conversion, the shortage of materials and the high 
costs involved. 


Integrated Housing Plan.—The purpose of the Integrated Housing Plan 
is to encourage the building of houses for sale, preference being reserved for 
veterans of the War of 1939-45 and their dependents. The main features of the 
Plan are: (a) a pre-determined maximum sales price; (b) priority for 
materials; (c) a Government guarantee to purchase in the event of non-sale; 
(d) sales preference to veterans. 
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Research and Community Planning.—The Corporation is authorized to 
deal with the investigation of housing conditions and measures to be taken for 
their improvement, the preparation of plans of low-cost homes, public educa- 
tion on the subject of community planning and all other aspects of research 
of this kind. 


Slum Clearance.—The Corporation has taken over administration of the 
National Housing Act in full, except for grants for slum clearance. In this 
instance, the Corporation advises the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, 
but the grant itself is made by the Minister. However, slum clearance is not 
considered to be opportune at the present time. The need for shelter is too 
great to permit the destruction of living accommodation of any kind. 


Wartime Housing Limited 


Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown company, was formed in the spring 
of 1941 to build houses for families and living accommodation for single men 
and women employed in essential war industries. To the end of 1944, 17,218 
houses had been completed, together with 200 other buildings such as staff 
houses, schools, community halls, etc. Many of these latter units have now 
served their purpose and have been disposed of through the War Assets 
Corporation. 

With the return of Service men the demand for housing increased tremen- 
dously. The low-cost rental field opened by the veterans’ needs was too great 
for ordinary handling and the construction activities of Wartime Housing Limi- 
ted was renewed. The first veterans’ housing program, started in 1944, was 
completed in the early part of 1945, and 1,287 dwelling units became available. 
The program for 1945 called for the building of 6,531 houses and, despite 
the serious shortages of many materials needed in house building that were 
experienced, caused by strikes at sources of supply, over 5,078 of the houses 
started late in 1945 were completed by September, 1946. : 

In 1946 municipal requests for 4,213 houses were approved and construction 
undertaken. Several hundred of these were completed and occupied by late 
mid-summer. It is anticipated that the 1947 municipal requests for veteran 
houses will exceed greatly the number undertaken in the 1946 program. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, is designed to provide short- 
term and intermediate-term credit to farmers. Under its provisions, the 
Dominion Government authorizes the chartered banks of Canada to make loans 
over a three-year period and up to $250,000,000 under a 10 p.c. Government 
guarantee against loss. The maximum of an individual loan is $3,000, the 
interest rate is 5 p.c. simple interest, and the repayment periods are from one 
to ten years, depending upon the amount borrowed and the purpose for which 
the loan is obtained. The Act restricts loans to farmers. 

There are two broad aims behind this legislation, the first of which is 
the improvement and development of farms. Loans will be made for the 
installation of modern, labour-saving equipment, more and better live stock, 
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and for other improvements necessary to maximum farm production. The 
second is the improvement of living conditions on farms, such as the provision 
of electrification, refrigeration, heating systems, water systems, and all those 
things that make for comfort and convenience in living and that do so much to 
eliminate the drudgery of the farm housewife. 


There are seven classes of Farm Improvement Loans: (1) Purchase of 
agricultural implements; (2) Purchase of live stock; (3) Purchase of agri- 
cultural equipment or installation of a farm electrical system; (4) Alteration 
or improvement of a farm electrical system; (5) Fencing or drainage; (6) 
Construction, repair or alteration of, or addition to, farm buildings ; (7) General 
improvement or development of the farm. 


Despite the shortage of material, supplies and labour, up to the end of 
August, 1946, a total of 13,456 loans had been taken out under this Act for an 
amount of $10,178,690. 


* Construction 
Statistics 


Housing.—In 1945, with increasing emphasis on the urgent need for shelter, 
it became apparent that an adequate series of housing statistics would be 
required as basic to a program of accelerated residential construction. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics initiated such a series. Reports on new residen- 
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Starting work on one of the many housing schemes under way across Canada. These 
projects are financed by Housing Enterprises of Canada, Limited. 


tial construction were obtained from municipal offices of 623 municipalities 
covering housing construction from Jan. 1, 1945. The series has been continued 
on into 1946. This group of municipalities includes all metropolitan areas, 
urban centres of population 5,000 or over, and a further selected number chosen- 
on the basis of scientific sampling technique. The sample of incorporated 
localities covers approximately 66 p.c. of the Dominion total—85 p.c. of the 
urban population and 36 p.c. of the rural population. The proportion of single 
units built was higher in rural areas, amounting to almost 88 p.c. of the total 
as compared to 57 p.c. in urban centres. 


Dwelling Units Built in Canada, by Type, 1945 


Urban Rural Total 
Type = SSS = — 
No Pee No EAS No 1A. 

Singlerdwellingstmniue ie cet 17,189 57-1 | 15,492 87-6 || 32,681 68-4 
Semi-detached or double......... 1,168 3-9 632 3-6 1,800 3°8 
ROWsOr terrace Ge ao ne meee et 208 0-7 27 0-2 235 0-5 
DU DICK Se cere te hee eee te cree ren lane 1,688 5-6 206 1-2 1,894 4-0 
EAplexeacen se ete. ee ene 1,032 3°4 12 —_— 1,044 2-2 
Apartment or tiateras «nn com eke see 2,551 8:5 414 2°3 2,965 6-2 
Othersse eee oer ee eee 916 3-0 250 1-4 1,166 2-4 
Conversions and reconversions....| 5,337 17-8 645 3-7 5,982 12-5 
Motals eee tis ane ae 30,089} 100-0 | 17,678 100-0 | 47,767 100-0 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Of the 36,280 residential buildings constructed in 1945 about 63 p.c. were 
wood frame with wood siding. Wood as a major building material in the 
make-up of dwellings entered into more than 86 p.c. of the buildings constructed. 


Residential Construction, by Type, 1945 


Type : Number Per Cent 
Woodstramevand=woodssidingaseserm rete ee eae 23,025 63°5 
Wiooddtramerandubriclkavenceenery nse tee oie nee nee 4,011 11-0 
Wroodtiramerandistuccoronmlathes semis mieten eee 4,387 12-1 
Concrete or cenient- blocisand: stuccOma «se ee eee 731 2-0 
Solid- Masonryicyeee ee Cea ee Ce ae Ot 1,108 3-0 
SOLID SDrICK Seals ret eee eee tera ae re Onan ea IE 1,797 5:0 
LATIFO TEL EV DES eye ses re Sern EE Tae ea Seas tI ee er 1,221 3°4 

OCA Sere els ede eg ORS Greate SN eee an I ee ee 36, 280 100-0 
Summer cottagesic.as Shee secur Screeners. Ae ee 903 — 


About 37 p.c. of the dwelling units built in 1945 were constructed in the 
12 major metropolitan areas which contain 36 p.c. of the population of the 
Dominion. The percentage of all new buildings was 34, this lower percentage 
being accounted for by the larger proportion of multiple dwellings. Residential 
construction in Montreal and Quebec was characterized by a greater propor- 
tion of multiple dwellings than the other areas. 
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Comparison of Dwelling Units and Buildings in 12 Metropolitan Areas, 1945 


Dwelling Units Buildings Average 

Metropolitan Area rates 

No. Jee No. lee Building 
EFalifaxd Petraes ar cede. nee ee 189 0-4 144 0-4 1-31 
Saige) Ouileee geste es cee ee eee 163 0-3 L37 0-4 1-19 
OUebee merce vari oe le eee 1,054 e732 503 1-4 2-09 
INTOnItT ea lee dete one ea 4,797 10-0 2,089 So 2-30 
Ottawa ee ee 1,497 3-1 1,048 2-9 1-43 
PROTONLO tT oteee ett ee aed ee 3,608 7:5 3,060 8-4 1-18 
LAr CON een tens he ee: rca 613 1-3 494 1-4 1-24 
JEONG ONE Soc oe ec es 446 0-9 268 0-8 1-66 
Wilts dd SORAe eearncees eer ete otk ae 747 1-6 693 2:0 1-08 
Wann pens wegen s ceetor oer ee fone 1,259 2-6 1,006 2-8 1-25 
Vancouver..... bee tA fon, eee aoe eS 2,875 6-0 2,450 6-7 1-17 
WAGE ORLA Sweetnam oe eel a tee oe ; 650 1-4 474 1-3 1-37 

Totals, 12 Metropolitan 

IAAT CAS te ee to eee 17,898 37-5 12,366 34- 1-45 
Totals, Canada..... 47,767 100-0 36,280 100-0 1-32 


All Construction.—The value of work performed by the construction indus- 
try in Canada in 1945, according to reports received from 19,025 general, trade 
and sub-contractors, municipal authorities, the Harbours Board, and Dominion 
and Provincial Government Departments amounted to $543,579,833. This 
represented an increase of 20°8 p.c. over the total for 1944, though it was some- 
what lower than for the years of heavy wartime construction. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1936-45 


3 . Perseus Salaries Cost of Value of 
Year, Province and Group ainloved and Wages. Materials Work 
ploy Paid Used Performed 
No. $ $ $ 
D3 Grtateeer ee ice entire etre cteretarr ne 142,346] 112,846,384] 122,189,238] 258,040,400 
NO Siete kom tels chee ONC eer esennes 151,652} 150,637,291] 175,844,435] 351,874,114 
AOS She terete tes eect ese ton ch di hor aredes 147,191} 147,405,398] 176,562,208] 353,223,285 
11D SO ARAN er raters eis cus Stee eae 148,414) 153,442,443] 189,497,342] 373,203,680 
TOA QS sere waite tetas crake © chest ecun sor 149,830} 180,229,498] 267,228,786] 474,122,778 
LOA eae nears Sete ret rcpnnce tea le ech eee 176,358} 235,631,781] 370,188,739] 639,750,624 
LQAD RESO AL poet ak me oncte aor uate nthe 175,267} 262,043,471) 324,732,380] 635,649,570 
LOA SRR reer Seen trod sic he ntare i nedebetar? 155,300} 246,836,035] 278,888,384] 572,426,551 
LOA AF Rr ae easel Mrs corse hee Suite 123,892] 197,703,984! 200,801,042] 449,838,059 
LOA Sree Pen mt ty cnet ener. orate tae atts 146,530} 233,991,454) 275,621,996) 543,579,833 
1945 
Princes dwardalslanda sess sen er 430 722 , 893 937,874 1,876,857 
INovaiScotian se enekecnr ean sa eae 13,083 13,969,246} 13,370,748] 29,324,769 
Newb EUS wiCkw. caste cincaen cae 4,404 6,785,662 6,337,987] 14,373,424 
Qe DCCA ea ee ees teh Rh 41,895 65,936,469} 77,366,558] 150,166,258 
ONEATION Ie ete cae ccc nes a es 54,807 93,067,120} 112,343,844! 216,545,127 
IManitobarta otek retains ee §,862 10,086,904) 14,616,889) 28,382,523 
Sagkatcnewalewanetccneiary orice ae 4,078 6,502,184 8,833,138] 17,482,076 
Abertay Dae pbte cy eeus' treree hers. e 7,254 11,522,354) 14,998,591] 32,013,693 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 14,717 25,398,622} 26,816,367} 53,415,106 
Contractorsabuilderspetes. io ose 110,405) 185,494,940} 249,226,381] 458,869,189 
IMinICipaltiesmes tent a.m cists here 10,804 15,995,980 8,636,585] 26,347,676 
HatrbotireCommninissionsen. «sie oes 681 1,053,916 456,336 1,646,552 
Provincial.Govt..Depts-.2.. 0 eis. 19,259 23:7339),900)oe 127,033,891) 5 43 13555675 
Dominion Govt. Depts... eee Diactell 8,110,642 5,268,803) 13,580,741 
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The value of residential construction, which accounted for 43-6 p.c. of the 
total building construction, showed an increase of 49-6 p.c. over the previous 
year. The value of other building construction increased by 19-2 p.c. in the 
same comparison, jobbing trades in connection with pullding by 26-4 p.c., while 
engineering increased by only 3-8 p.c. 

The number of persons employed in the industry increased from 123,892 to 
146,530, while salaries and wages rose from $197,704,000 to $233,991,000. 


Values of Construction, by Types, 1943-45 


Increase 
Type of Construction 1943 1944 1945 or Decrease 
1944 to 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
Resid Glitialpes om eae cee ee aN 63,684,367; 83,927,360] 125,524, 346] +41 ,596,986 
InstitutionalSxt.e ns eee ee ee 13,148,233) 21,005,720] 30,449,556]+ 9,443,836 
Conimetcial on pet. > cotter 5 eee 26,439,561) 29,233,965) 42,873,383]+13, 639,418 
Industrial (iacludes factories, ware- 
houses, mine buildings, etc.) ene 140,396,554) 71,131,759} 82,800,022||+11,668, 263 
Other (includes armouries, barracks, 
Nhangarsretcy ms acne N eee Don 21 Og ls Ss 5, O0de 136 6,445,275]— 8,555,861 
Totals, Building Construction | 301,884,888] 220,299,940 288 , 092, 582)| +67, 792,642 
Streets, highways, etc............. 66,582,959} 68,381,994) 78,585,511]/+10, 203,517 
Bridges, watermains, sewers, dams, 2 
ECSCLVOITS TOECE ee een eee 30,256,377) 22,020,560) 27,427,629]+ 5,407,069 
Electric stations and transmission 
INES cacetone wake terse ee he eo 30,843,814) 19,919,488] 24,704,582/+ 4,785,094 
Docks, wharves, piers, etc......... £05 282), 332 5,819,364 7,693,748] + 1,874, 384 
Other engineering (includes landing 
fields, parks, canals, dredging, 
pile driving, GUCl eine ene 65,562,348] 36,982,396] 20,496,195] —16, 486,201 
Totals, Engineering 
Construction........... 203,527,830) 153,123,802) 158,907,665/|+ 5,783,863 
AVE CONIEIONING Jaane eee ae 529,822 513,683 952,690/+ 439,007 
Bricklaying «puns ee ee ee 1,666,265 1,811,055 2,220,631)+ 409,576 
Carpentrysworkwen oe eke ee 2,293,094 3,179,213 4,478,934) + 1,299,721 
Commercial refrigeration.......... 991,685 1,589,733 1,498,645] — 91,088 
Concreting and cement work....... 1,565,094 1,407 ,353 2,269,312)|+ 861,959 
Electricalawot kites see eons eee eee 7,802 ,484 9,279,276] 14,192,6594+ 4,913,383 
Hlevatorsssehv. (cen wen ea eee ne 2,146,588 DD ID IR 3,384,424|| + 662,140 
HXCAVAUIN Sys ne ohn eae enero 1,612,138 1,288,359 1,704,024/+ 415,665 
HIGOOriNn gee nal et Eee ee ee 641,913 965 ,064 1,061,667/|+ 96,603 
Glass and glazing eee ee 788 , 831 1,071,510 1,084,288] + 12,778 
Lathing, plastering and stucco..... 1,330,744 1,505,376 1,895, 120}+ 389,744 
Masonry and stone work.......... 151,857 244,857 353 ,628}| + 108,771 
Ornamental iron work....2........ 198,076 242 ; 436) 274,1644/+ ° 31,728 
Painting and decorating........... 7,574,716] 10,937,163} 12,611,152)|4+ 1,673,989 
Plumbing, heating and _ sanitary 
engineering, hon. © arses tek 22,426,084) 24,460,765) 29,295,962)/+ 4,835,197 
Roofing sheetsmetal..e aon eee 1,020, 238 1,045,041 1,758, 835}}+ 713,794 
Roohngrallvothereces chee se aoe ree 3,296,531 3,536,472 4,209,906/+ 673,434 
Sheet metal work, other thaa roofing 3,699,218 3,024,171 4,013, 399} + 489 , 228 
Sprinkler installation Ren SEE a eden 1,012,584 660 , 460 1,269,521}}+ 609 ,061 
Streturalisteel workwar eee tee 2,007,191 1,710,662 1,600, 345]| — 110,317 
Tiling, marble and terrazzo........ 744 ,063 953,238 1,236,601} + 283 , 363 
Weatherstripping and insulation 33160752 7 3,447,242 4,409 ,072}|+ 961 , 830 
Wrecking and demolition.......... 199,516 PIS IIH 469 , 490}| + 248 , 263 
WUnspecitied:-s aes Aeneen eee ee 148 ,574 97,677 335,117} + 237,440 
Totals, Building Trades..... 67,013,833} 76,414,317) 96,579,586||+20, 165,269 
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572,426,551) 449,838,059 543,579,833 +93,741,774 
a 

Building Permits.—Since 1940 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has col- 
lected monthly statistics showing the anticipated cost of building represented 
by the permits taken out in 204 municipalities. 
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Building permits in 1945 registered an increase of 53 p.c. compared with 
1944. For the first nine months of 1946 the value of all permits issued by the 
reporting municipalities was $301,013,054 as compared with $143,927,013 in 
the comparable period of 1945, an advance of 109-1 p.c. 


Building Permits Issued by 204 Selected Municipalities, Classified by 
Type and by Provinces, 1945 


Note.—Additions include alterations and repair. 


Type of Construction LEA ale N.S. IN@Bs Que. Ont. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Residentialsetcrie ae fee ena 83,380) 2,524,512 740,382] 27,378,929} 41,734,005 
New construction..... 72,330) 1,906,915 451,120) 24,354,466} 37,125,094 
Additions; ct) tsann sr: 11,050 617,597 289,262) 3,024,463 4,608,911 
Jnstitutionali. «2.0022 cee 279,975 539 ,058 AT 2=A02 i eS OL OO Toe At 122,405 
New construction...... 275,000 386,180 435,802} 5,081,529 8,817,923 
Additions setGs on. scnsnhe- 4,975 152,878 36,600 438,450 2,304,482 
(WOmmnerCia le sunt sete 204,850 879,265 325), 445), 1Oe 712, 701 8,056,222 
New construction..... 180,300 360,590 196;100] 3,787,021 AV ADTE SD 
AiditiONS setG ds «acer 24,550 518,675 129,345}; 2,925,680 3,564,647 
Pre US tial e ene eaves fos 32,500 142,765 142,510} 9,651,245 18,126,979 
New construction..... 2,500 113,000 39,500} 6,973,031 OP 1197337 
AGGiGIONS “CEC sam siete ore 30,000 29,765 103,010] 2,678,214 9,007 , 642 
Other Building 25. etc cree — 16,350 6,050 987 ,814 1,013,953 
New construction..... — 9,700 4,400 550,483 645,160 
GGITIONSN ELC scenes ake —_— 6,650 1,650 AS (e3o1 368 5793 
Totals, All Permits...... 600,705} 4,101,950) 1,686,789 50,250,668) 80,053,564 
New Construction.... 530,130] 2,776,385} 1,126,922) 40,746,530) 60, 199 ,089 
Additions, etc........ 70,575) 1,325,565 559,867} 9,504,138} 19,854,475 
Man Sask. Alta. Bc. Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Residential Ste ove cen 8,252,803} 4,511,184) 14,433,115 18,230,521] 117,888,831 
New construction...... 7,790,296} 3,962,971] 13,388,648 16,402,501|| 105,454,341 
AAATITIONS CECH eo eset 462,507 548 ,213 1,044,467 1,828,020] 12,434,490 
TNSEUEUCLOM A lmeve ay eatin e ciccs 271,450 1,449,695 266,230 1,621,262)| 21,542,456 
New construction..... 50,800} 1,126,700 137,968} 1,165,085} 17,476,987 
Additions, etc. ........ 220,650 322,995 128,262 456,177 4,065 ,469 
Commercial yes: ans we oe 1,629,470 878,506] 1,768,917] 2,639,023] 23,094,399 
New construction..... 1,097,465 558,976 795 ,337 1,839,948 P37, SO7312 
PNAC CIOMS, CUCLy era creuenstet eo 005 319,530 973,580 799 ,075 9,787,087 
Prcnistiaaliyects + ones ote ete 805 ,437 533,365 GOSS RSet Sol SO eal SO1t 709 
New construction...... 632,500 396,800 367,938] 1,108,295) 18,752,901 
Additions, etc. oo... 2 L729 3iu 136,565 237,640 743,035 13,138,808 
Other Biildingswms sess. 66,600 84,465 264,964 329 , 569 2,769,765 
New construction..... 58,250 60,780 220,046 199 ,642 1,748,461 
AdGItIONSSIEtCs J. sear 8,350 23,685 44,918 1DOFO2*7 1,021,304 
Totals, All Permits...... 11,025,760) 7,457,215) 17,338,804) 24,671,705 197,187,160 
New Construction....| 9,629,311] 6,106,227] 14,909,937 20,715,471) 156,740,002 
Additions, etc........ 1,396,449} 1,350,988} 2,428,867 3,956,234) 40,447,158 


SSS renner reer eee eee re errr ee 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and 
structures and equipment are not included in the figures of the construction 
industries given at pp. 191-192 and are therefore summarized here. For steam 
railways, expenditures for these purposes in 1945 amounted to $213,826,233 
as against $214,888,606 in 1944. For electric railways the total for 1945 was 
$14,543,278 as against $12,824,535 in 1944. Expenditures on new lines of steam 
railways totalled $2,879,736, and additions and betterments showed a net 
expenditure of $23,782,606 in 1945, compared with $55,389,866 in 1944. 
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Labour 


Employment 


Unemployment 


* Labour Legislation 


Boru the Parliament of Canada and the Legislatures of the Provinces have 
enacted laws for the protection, in some respect, of workers in their place of 
employment. The Dominion and Provincial Departments of Labour administer 
these and other labour laws with the exception of workmen’s compensation 
statutes and mining laws. 


Co-operation between the Dominion and the Provinces has enabled the 
Dominion to apply uniform principles in the settlement of certain classes of 
disputes, and financial assistance from the Dominion has stimulated vocational 
training and apprenticeship in all provinces. 


A Dominion-Provincial system of employment offices was taken over by 
the Dominion in 1940 to be used in the administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of that year. 


The Dominion regulates working conditions of its own employees and 
provides compensation for them in case of accident during employment. 
Observance is required of specified wage-and-hour conditions by contractors 
for Dominion public works and for equipment and supplies. Dominion laws 
govern employment on railways and in the mercantile marine, permit peaceful 
picketing, and prohibit employment on Sunday except under certain conditions. 
The Dominion provides, too, a Government system of annuities up to $1,200 
a year. 


In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island where there is little indus- 
trial employment, there are laws for the inspection of mines, factories, shops, 
and other work-places and the regulation of wages, hours of work, employ- 
ment of women and children, apprenticeship and workmen’s compensation. 
Laws have also been enacted to protect freedom of association, to require 
employers to bargain with the representatives of employees or with trade 
unions and to prohibit any strike or lockout until after an inquiry. Prince 
Edward Island in 1945 enacted laws to prohibit employment in industry of 
children under 15 years of age and to promote collective bargaining. 
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Gold miners at Noran- 
da emerging from the 
cage that has brought 
them from several 
thousand feet below. 


Emergency Regulations 


Certain wartime labour problems were dealt with by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment by Order in Council under the War Measures Act. These Orders 
included provision for the control of wages and salaries as a part of the 
Government’s policy to combat inflation; a declaration of principles for the 
conduct of industrial relations ; and regulations requiring employers to negotiate 
with the representatives of their employees or of trade unions and establishing 
machinery- for settling differences concerning proper representatives or con- 
ditions of work. 

To enable the Government to cope with exceptional conditions during the 
post-war period, the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act replaced 
the War Measures Act on Jan. 1, 1946. The Wages Control Order, with 
some modifications, and the Labour Relations Regulations have been con- 
tinued under this statute which is to expire not later than Mar. 31, 1947. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


Control of Wages.—The stabilization of wages, one phase of the Govern- 
ment’s program ‘to prevent inflation, was applied in stages. When first intro- 
duced in 1940, it was merely advisory, but when comprehensive price control 
was introduced late in 1941, wage and salary increases and wage reductions 
were prohibited except with the permission of the administrative authorities. 
~The next year wage rates, except those found to be unduly low, were stabilized 
at the level of Nov. 15, 1941, and provision made for a cost-of-living bonus 
to be adjusted to changes in the cost of living. 
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Revised in December, 1943, the Wages Control Order provided for incor- 
porating the cost-of-living bonus in the wage rate and empowered the Nationa] 
and Regional War Labour Boards to permit an increase only where necessary 
to remedy a gross injustice or inequality. Increases might be granted, however, 
to equalize the cost-of-living bonuses and wage increases granted after August, 
1939, and also to maintain the relation between the rates of railway employees 
in and outside Canada. Some leeway was permitted the provincial minimum 
wage authorities so that the statutory minimum rates could be raised as high as 
35 cents an hour. 

As further modified in 1946, the Order allows such wage increases to be 
authorized as the War Labour Boards find just and reasonable; all restric- 
tions on minimum wage fixing authorities are removed and free collective | 
bargaining is permitted in regard to holidays with pay, shift differentials, 
hospital-aid plans, and annuity, pension and group insurance plans.* 


Wage Rates.—The following table shows index numbers of wage rates 
in the main industrial groups for five-year periods from 1901 to 1935 and by 
years from 1935 to 1944.- 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of Industries, 


1901-44 
: ‘ (Rates in 1939=100) 

a eee 

Con- | Water |Electric] Steam | Coal | Metal | Manu- i | Tel General 
Year | struc- | Trans-| Rail- Rail- Min- Min- fact- aa . Aver- 

tion port | ways | ways ing ing uring Be PRUUNSS bet 
1901.. 35-3 43-9 32-8 SS 7/ 47-4 61-2 — 51-4 =— 38+1 
1905.. 42-8 44-7 37-7 36-5 49-5 58-7 = 57-0 = 43-1 
1910.. 50-9 48-4 44-0 44-1 54-0 62-5 = 64-0 = 49-9 
1915.. 59-4 54-0 50-2 49-8 58-7 66-2 50-1 61-1 = 53°2 
1920...] 106-0 | 105-2 99-7 108-2 113-3 102-9 102-4 142-5 92-2 107-0 
102553 99-8 90-4 96-4 91-2 | 96-1 93-3 92-3 95-2 89-1 93-8 
1930. 119-1 97-2 102-3 100-0 97-1 93-9 95-5 97-5 94-7 99-9 
19352. 93-6 81-1 94-3 90-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 73-1 93-0 88-4 
1936.. 94-2 82-4 95-2 90-1 95-1 94-9 89-1 80-9 93-8 90-0 
1937.. 96-9 92-0 97-8 96-0 95-6 99-1 96-1 93-9 98-5 96-7 
1938.. 99-2 99-1 99-4 | 100-0 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 101-8 99-7 99-6 
1939... 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
1940...] 104-5 105-2 103-9 100-0 102-1 102-8 104-3 104-9 101-3 103-9 
1941.. 111-6 113-3 109-1 109-4 | 109-4 | 112-2 115-2 114-0 | 106-4 TUS ul 
1942.. 118-6 125-8 | 115-8 114-8 113-1 118-7 125-5 125-9 112-0 1225 
1943... 127-7 138-8 | 121-2 125325 124-8 123-1 135-6 | 143-1 121-9 132-8 
1944... 129-6 142-2 1257, 125-5 146-0 | 125-2 141-1 146-1 122-4 L375 


a ee 


1Includes laundries. 


Hours.—In 1944 the standard working hours were still rather high, usually 
48 to 54 per week in textile mills, 44 to 48 in clothing factories, 48 in pulp 
and paper mills, 44 to 55 in paper-products, 47 to 55 in woodworking plants, 
44 to 60 in metal-products plants and in shipyards, 45 to 55 in boot and shoe 
factories, and 374 to 55 in rubber factories. Hours were reduced somewhat 
during 1945, Alberta imposing a 48-hour week on all workers in that year. 
In logging a 10-hour day was common in most provinces except British Colum- 
bia and Ontario. The eight-hour day prevails in construction in cities, on steam 
railways and in mining. Towards the end of 1944, a statutory 48-hour week 
became effective in Ontario as it had been in British Columbia for some years. 


* Wage controls were removed by the Dominion Government on Nov. 30, 1946. 
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In 1946, however, British Columbia adopted a 44-hour week. These statutes 
permit exceptions to be made by the administrative authorities and war 
industries were excepted. 


Organized Labour in Canada 


Before the middle of the nineteenth century there were in Canada only 
a few local unions of craftsmen. After 1850, organization was stimulated 
by increased industrial activity and by the marked progress of the union 
movement in both Great Britain and the United States. The recently formed 
national unions, beginning with the printers and moulders, in the United States 
began to accept the “cards” of Canadian union men seeking work in that country 
and the Canadian unions took in United States craftsmen. The next step 
was for the Canadian local unions to affiliate with the national union. Thus 
began the “international unions”, the Canadian membership of which makes up 
so large a part of Canadian trade unions. At the present time, the majority 
of local trade unions are branches of international organizations, both craft 
and industrial, with headquarters in the United States. 

Trade unions in Canada are now divided into four principal groups: those 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and in the United 
States with the American Federation of Labour; those affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and in the United States with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; those unions in the Province of Quebec that are 
linked with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; and the 
railroad brotherhoods of men in train and engine service in the United States 
and Canada. 

At the end of 1945, there were 711,117 union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, a decrease of 13,071 from the 1944 figure. This decline 
was due mainly to the drop in employment in certain large war plants, which 
affected some of the largest unions. The number of local unions in Canada 
increased from 4,123 in 1944 to 4,329 in 1945. 

According to the reports submitted by the Congresses or Federations 
of unions, by the headquarters of the national and international unions 
and also by independent local unions, there were, at the end of 1945, 312,391 
members of unions affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress, 244,750 
affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour and 68,205 affiliated with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Reports from trade unions indicated 
that unemployment among their.members has been somewhat greater since the 
end of the War than during the preceding three years, but was less than at 
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any other time in the record begun in 1919. At the close of June, 1946, reports 
from 2,326 local branches of labour organizations, of which the total member- 
ship was 408,002, showed 5,347 or 1-3 p.c. as unemployed. In the same months 
of 1945, the percentage of unemployed was 0-5, but increased to 3-0 Demat 
the end of the year. The highest level of unemployment indicated by union 
returns was at the end of 1932 and the beginning of 1933 when the percentage 
was 25:5, while the period of lowest unemployment was during the summer of © 
1944 when the percentage was 0:3. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The year 1946 was marked by the occurrence of an unusually large 
number of strikes of exceptional length and involving relatively large numbers 
of workers. The loss of working time due to these disputes during the first 
nine months of the year was much greater than for any similar period since 
the record was begun in 1901. The most important single cause of strikes dur- 
ing the year was the demand for increased wages, often linked with demands 
concerning other conditions. Preliminary figures show the loss of working time 
during the first nine months as more than four million man-working days. 
During a similar period in 1945, the loss was about 354,000 man-days and for 
the entire year 1,457,000 days. In 1919 idleness from strikes amounted to 
about 3,400,000 working days. The number of strikes during the nine-month 
period in 1946 was 178 and the number of workers involved, 126,436. For the 
similar period in 1945 the number of strikes was 155 and the number of 
workers, 65,753. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations—The Regulations of 1944 were 
designed to facilitate collective bargaining and to aid in settling disputes. Made 
under the War Measures Act and continued under the National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, they apply to transport and communication agencies, 
specified war industries, important in the transition from war to peace, and to 
such other industries as may be brought within their scope by provincial 
legislation. Legislative action to this effect was taken by British Columbia, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario. 


Employers are required to negotiate with the properly chosen representa- 
tives of their employees. The National and Provincial Labour Relations 
Boards, each representing equally employers and employed, provide machinery 
for certifying such representatives where there is a difference of opinion, and 
for a conciliation officer or conciliation board to assist the parties in coming to 
an agreement. Pending settlement and, in case of failure to agree, for an 
additional 14 days after a report of a conciliation board has been received by 
the parties, there may be no strike or lockout. 


The Regulations forbid, too, any interference by an employer with a trade 
union or an employee organization, refusal to employ a person because he is a 
member of a union or employee organization and intimidation with a view to 
preventing a worker joining or refusing to join a trade union or employee 
organization. 


From Mar. 20, 1944, when the Regulations went into effect, to Nov. 9, 1946, 
the National Labour Relations Board received 443 applications for certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives of which 247 were granted, 25 referred to 
Provincial Boards and 55 rejected. During the same period, the Board ordered 
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85 votes to be taken to determine the proper representatives. From decisions of 
Provincial Boards there were 109 appeals to the National Board of which 28 
were granted and 75 denied or withdrawn. 


* Employment and Unemployment 
Employment in 1946 


During the first ten months of 1946 industrial employment in Canada 
was maintained at a high level comparing favourably with the post-war 
months of 1945. The index of employment in this period averaged 171-0 com- 
pared with 175-7 in the same period of the preceding year, and 112-0 in 1939. 
Strikes in major industries in Canada and the United States have had a 
decidedly retarding influence on employment, many establishments being 
affected either directly by labour disputes or indirectly by the resulting short- 
ages of materials. 

Employment varied from month to month as a result of seasonal factors 
and labour and material tie-ups during the period of conversion. At Oct. 1, 
1946, the index based on the 1926 average as 100, was 177-9 compared with 
168-7 one year previously. The Sept. 1 index had also exceeded that indi- 
cated for twelve months earlier. Since March, 1944, these were the first 
occasions on which the monthly index was higher than the same date one 
year previously. Although the index was lower than that of Oct. 1 of the war 
years of 1942, 1943 and 1944, it was, with these exceptions, the highest for 
October in 26 years. 

The staffs of 15,860 establishments in the eight leading industries aver- 
aged 1,746,000 in the first ten months of 1946 compared with 15,320 establish- 
ments and 1,793,000 employees reported during the same period in 1945. The 
weekly salaries and wages paid to these workers averaged $56,111,000 com- 
pared with $57,424,000 in the first ten months of 1945. Thus, despite substan- 
tial wage increases in many industries, the average weekly payrolls for the 
ten-month period declined by over $1,000,000. On the other hand, the typical 
average weekly earnings in the eight leading industries were $32-12 per person 
compared with $32-02 in the same period in 1945. 

The improvement in employment at Oct. 1 as compared with a year 
earlier, was fairly general in all areas. The indexes for Ontario, Quebec and 
the Prairie provinces were well over their level at the same date in 1945. 
Recorded employment in the cities showed varying trends during 1946 com- 
pared with 1945 depending on whether peacetime expansion was great enough 
to counteract declines in war industries. The existence of industrial disputes 
and shortages of labour and materials were also important contributing 
factors. Montreal, Winnipeg and Ottawa, in particular, showed considerable 
gains over the preceding year. 

During the war years manufacturing establishments had employed an 
unduly large proportion of all workers, the peak being reached in 1943 when 
64 p.c. of the total personnel were employed in factories compared with 52 p.c. 
in 1939. In the past few years this trend was reversed and at Oct. 1, 1946, the 
number of employees reported in this industry constituted 54 p.c. of the 
reported total. 
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All industries showed improvement over the preceding year with the 
exception of manufacturing which showed no general change, the index 
remaining constant at 188-3. As previously stated, peacetime expansion in 
this industry has been curbed by many strikes. At Oct. 1, 1946, the index 
increased appreciably when compared with the immediately preceding months ; 
it is a safe assumption that if it had not been for labour disputes, employment 
in this industry would have been well over its level a year earlier. 


Distribution of the Persons in Recorded Employment at Oct. 1, 1939, 
1943, 1945 and 1946 


October 1— 
Industrial Group— 

1939 1943 1945 1946 

D.C Dic. Dace p.c. 
OtrablemiamniLactu red eO0CSee eines Coe o iis cies eater 20-1 36-3 26-7 24-1 
INGH-CitrablesniraniltactunedscOOdS sah. iee ae toe 30-0 26-9 29-5 28-9 
(Central Melectrive: StatiOnsave sat acts oi mil roam bine ot ol ee 1-6 0-9 1-2 13 
All Manufacturing Industries............... 51-7 64-1 57-4 54-3 
All Reporting Industries ZR Aaa AOA Has oe ee ea RS 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


From the above table it is evident that there was a pronounced shift out 
of manufacturing accompanied by important changes within the industry 
itself. The trend has been out of durable manufactured goods industries, 
which expanded so much during the War, back into the non-durable goods. As 
a result, the establishments reporting in the latter group as at Oct. 1, 1946, 
employed 53 p.c- of all persons on the payrolls of the co-operating manufac- 
turers, compared with 42 p.c. in 1943 and 58 p.c. in 1939. 


In non-manufacturing industries the greatest gains in employment were 
made in construction, services and trade. Expansion in these industries, too, 
has been hampered by a shortage of materials and also of labour in some 
areas. This is especially true of the construction industry. The index for 
this industry, was 151-9 at Oct. 1, 1946, compared with 124-7 one year 
earlier. With the exception of Sept. 1, 1946, this is the highest point reached 
since 1941 when wartime construction was at its peak. 


With the extensive demand for lumber for construction and pulp and 
paper, employment in logging, in which production has been affected during 
the past few years by a shortage of workers, was higher at Oct. 1 than it 
has been at that same date for any other year on record. 

Great expansion was made in the service industries during the War in 
spite of the shortage of labour, and employment has continued to increase 
in this group following the cessation of hostilities. At Oct. 1, 1946, the 
employment index was 235-3 compared with 209-9 on Oct. 1, 1945, and 136-1 
in Oct. 1, 1939. Employment in communications and mining has made rapid 
gains during the early post-war period; transportation showed only a small 
change during the ten-month period. 


Conversion to a peacetime economy necessitated the frequent collection 
of statistics showing the number of female workers in recorded employment 
and since Feb. 1, 1946, figures for these workers have been collected on a 
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monthly basis rather than semi-annually as in the previous few years. At Oct. 
1, 1944, employment of women had reached its peak with 261 women per 
1,000 persons in recorded employment. With the completion or curtailment 
of war work the ratio of women workers declined, and at Oct. 1, 1946, it was 
24-2 p.c. This decline in the percentage of female workers was general in all 
industries between 1944 and the present; trade showed the greatest change, 
the proportion dropping from 493 to 468 per 1,000 employees. Relatively, the 
greatest loss in employment for women took place in manufacturing. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
BY INDUSTRIES , 1942-1946 
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Unemployment Insurance and 
National Employment Service 


Unemployment Insurance.—The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, pro- 
viding for a co-ordinated program of unemployment insurance and employment 
offices, is administered by an Unemployment Insurance Commission consisting 
of a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners (one appointed after consulta- 
tion with employees and one after consultation with employers). 

All employed persons are insured unless specifically excepted. Exceptions 
include certain employments, such as agriculture, fishing, domestic service, 
which present difficult administrative problems, workers paid weekly who are 
employed at a rate of more than $3,120 a year, and those paid monthly or 
semi-monthly who are employed at a rate of more than $2,400. 

On Aug. 31, 1946, the number of registered employers with insured 
employees was 171,116 and the number of insured persons registered was 
2,679,951. : 

Contributions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund became payable on 
July 1, 1941. Employers and their insured workers make contributions accord- 
ing to a graded scale, but in the country as a whole they contribute approxi- 
mately equal amounts. The Dominion Government adds one-fifth of the total 
amount contributed and, in addition, pays the cost of administration. War 
veterans who enter insured employment are deemed to have been in such 
employment throughout the period of their war service and contributions are 
paid on their behalf by the Government. 

From July 1, 1941, to Aug. 31, 1946, $392,981,046 was deposited in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. This amount includes contributions from 
employees, employers and the Government, and interest. Employer and em- 
ployee contributions to the fund were $309,776,270 and Dominion Government 
contributions $61,955,254. 
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Weekly Rates of Contribution and Benefit under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act i 
a ne 


Weekly Weekly 
Contributions! Benefits’ 
— Denomi-|—_—___—_— 
Class Earnings in a Week nation : Person 
By By of Single |with One 
Em- Em- Stamp? |} Person | or More 
ployee | ployer Depend- 
ents 
$ $ $ $ $ 
0 Less than 90 cents daily (or under 
LO: years OF age)i. tia oe ee 4 0-27 0-27 4 4 
1 Deo 4 OFCOTS wUi1 9 een ee eee 0-12 0-21 0-33 4-08 4-80 
Ps Sa150" tor ge 9505 eae ee 0-15 0-25 0-40 5-10 6-00 
5 Di OO NtOn 1) OO} sta eee ee 0-18 0-25 0-43 6-12 7-20 
4 PLZ S00 tO. g14=99 a eee ee 0-21 0-25 0-46 7°14 8-40 
5 SISBOO Og 1900 ie re re 0:24 0:27 0-51 8-16 9-60 
6 $20: O0tOW$2 5-09 wae ee oe ee 0-30 0-27 0-57 10-20 12-00 
i $26-O0Orsinore- ss. ee et 0-36 0-27 0-63 12-24 14-40 


1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 
* Unemployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. 
’ Rates calculated on assumption that person is in the same class for two years. Daily or 
weekly benefit for an insured person without dependents is 34 times his average daily or 
weekly contributions, and 40 times the average employee contribution for married persons 
mainly or wholly maintaining one or more dependents. 4 Workers in this class make 
no contributions and are not eligible for benefit. They may, however, accumulate benefit 
rights on the basis of employer contributions. 


From the first date on which claimants could qualify for benefit, Jan. 27, 
1942, to Aug. 31, 1946, the amount paid in benefit was $59,556,873. In this 
period 765,836 claims were received by insurance officers for adjudication, 
605,493 of which were allowed, 154,045 not allowed, and 6,298 were pending. 
In this period the number of appeals by claimants to Courts of References, and 
the number of cases referred to such Courts was 26,187, of which 15,852 were 
disallowed. 


Employment Offices——In the first eight months of 1946, Employment 
Offices received 1,302,785 applications for employment, were notified of 1,232,- 
723 vacancies and effected 560,177 placements. During the same period of 
1945, 1,592,497 applications, 1,692,437 vacancies, and 1,039,479 placements were 
reported. 


Vocational Training 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for the 
administration of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, which 
makes available to the provinces moneys for various types of training under 
certain conditions. Agreements between the Dominion and the Provincial 
Governments set out the conditions to be observed. The Director of Training 
at headquarters is assisted by a regional director in each province. An Advisory 
Council representing workers, veterans, employers, etc., advises the Minister 
on policy and procedure in connection with training projects. 

The Youth Training Agreements, concerning young people between 16 
and 30 years, have been renewed with all provinces, and the Dominion appro- 
priation of $500,000 is distributed among them, expenditure being shared equally 
by the Dominion and Provincial Governments, Financial assistance is pro- 
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vided for university students, nurses, teachers-in-training and, in addition, 
thousands of young people, particularly in rural areas, have benefited by train- 
ing applicable to agricultural pursuits. 

Apprenticeship training in skilled trades has been made possible by agree- 
ments that have been in effect in several provinces for nearly two years. 
Apprenticeship Acts are now in effect in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island. The Dominion funds have been used to provide class training of a 
practical and technical nature. This arrangement has been particularly valu- 
able to the building and construction trades and to motor mechanics. 

During the past three years over 110,000 industrial supervisors and fore- 
men have been given training at the Dominion’s expense. For the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1947, the Department has agreed to bear half the expense of this 
training and, to date (October, 1946), four provinces have indicated a wish to 
take advantage of the joint scheme. 

Training of industrial workers over 16 years of age who have previously 
been gainfully employed has been undertaken in order to expedite the conversion 
of war industry into peacetime employment. Agreements were submitted to 
all provinces to provide for re-training those released from wartime employ- 
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ment. Approximately 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the cost of this type of training will 
be borne by the Dominion and the balance by the Provincial Governments. 


Vocational and technical training on the secondary school level is being 
assisted in each province for a ten-year period. A $10,000 grant is made to 
each province and, in addition, if the province appropriates an amount equal 
to the Dominion’s contribution, a total of $1,910,000 is available to the provinces 
ona pro rata basis. On the same condition, a special Dominion contribution of 
$10,000,000 is allotted for capital expenditures. 


The War Emergency Training Scheme has now become Re-establishment 
Training and continues to expand. From the commencement of the War 
Emergency Training to Sept. 30, 1946, 534,320 persons received training of 
whom 442,626 were trained for war. industry and the Armed Service trades or 
were given supervisory training. To that date, 91,694 war veterans had received 
training as compared with 17,531 at Sept. 30, 1945. This rapid expansion gave 
rise to numerous. problems concerning, particularly, accommodation, staff and 
lodging facilities. 

In order to give careful supervision and guidance to women discharged 
from the Armed Forces, certain positions on the establishment of Rehabilitation 
Centres have been filled by women. It is the intention to make the rehabilitation 
of women an integral part of the entire program. Up to Sept. 30, 1946, about 
7,000 women, or over 15 p.c. of those discharged from the Armed Forces, have 
been enrolled under C.V.T. program. 


A self-propelled harvester machine, with pick-up attachment. This type of machine has 
helped substantially to meet the labour shortage on the land. 


Welfare Services 


Veterans Affairs 


* Welfare Services 


Hisroricatty. welfare work in Canada began with the care of the 
most needy and the care of the indigent, aged and infirm, homeless orphans, 
dependent, neglected and delinquent children, and the dependent deaf and 
blind. These classes have been recognized as a public responsibility since the 
earliest days, but the actual work of caring for .them was, in great degree, 
undertaken by religious and philanthropic bodies, of which many were incor- 
porated during the latter part of the nineteenth century. In many cases, govern- 
ment aid was granted, with official inspection as the natural corollary. As 
early as 1752 an orphanage was opened at Halifax, N.S., for orphans and 
deserted children and towards the end of the eighteenth century an Act was 
passed in Upper Canada to provide for the education and support of orphan 
children. In the different colonies before Confederation, under various Acts 
of the Legislatures, houses of refuge, homes for the aged, orphanages and other 
charitable institutions were provided. From these early beginnings, public 
welfare organizations of a wide variety have grown up in every province of 
Canada. 

The Dominion Government extended its responsibilities in the welfare field 
after the War of 1914-18 by the establishment of a Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment which was responsible for the welfare of ex-service 
men and fitted them into the general economic system. Resolutions, memorials 
and petitions to Parliament culminated in 1919 in the creation of a Federal 
Department of Health, made specifically responsible for the administration of 
the Food and Drugs Act, the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the Quarantine 
Act, the Public Works Health Act, the Leprosy Act and the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act, and, in general, “co-ordination of the efforts proposed 
or made for preserving and improving the public health, the conservation of . 
child life and the promotion of child welfare’. 

The next major step on the part of the Federal authority in the welfare 
field was taken in 1927 with the adoption of the Old Age Pensions Act. Further 
responsibilities were accepted in the 1930’s by unemployment and farm relief 
measures and pensions for the blind, followed in 1941 by a national system of 
contributory unemployment insurance. In 1928 the Departments of Health and 
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of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment were merged to create the Department of 
Pensions and National Health. With the dissolution of the latter Department 
in 1944, the Department of National Health and Welfare was set up. 


The Second World War emphasized the need for a broader system of 
social welfare as part of the post-war rehabilitation and economic readjust- 
ment program. The post-war objective of a planned domestic policy must pro- 
vide conditions under which all men and women may look forward to an increas- 
ing degree of economic security. From the financial aspect, the heavy obliga- 
tion assumed as a result of six years of enormous expenditure presupposes a 
high level of national income if this is to be met. The present welfare program 
of the Dominio Government is linked closely with this objective. 


Dominion Welfare Services 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowance Act, 1944, was introduced 
for the purpose of equalizing opportunity for the children of Canada. The 
allowances are paid monthly to parents (to mothers, except in unusual circum- 
stances) and must be spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, training, 
education and advancement of the child. If it is satisfactorily shown to the 
authorities that the money is not being spent for this purpose, payment can 
be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on behalf of the child. 
It is further set out in the Act that if any person is dissatisfied with a decision as 
to his right to be paid an allowance or as to the amount of an allowance payable 
to him or as to any other matter arising under this Act, he may appeal against 
such decision to a tribunal established for that purpose. 


In general, all children under sixteen years of age are eligible for an 
allowance, including Indians and Eskimos. To be eligible a child must be 
registered for the allowance and be maintained by a parent, who is defined in 
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the Act. For registration purposes a child must be under the age of sixteen 
years, must reside in Canada and, in addition, must have (a) been born in 
Canada and resident since birth or (b) lived in Canada for the three years 
preceding registration. Residence provisions do not apply to children born to 
parents domiciled in Canada but temporarily out of the country on war service 
or other similar duties. A further important clause in the eligibility regulations 
concerns education. The allowance is not payable to a child who, being of an 
age when he is required to attend school by the laws of the province where he 
resides and physically fit to attend school, fails to do so or to receive equivalent 
training. 

The allowances, which are tax free, are paid by cheque monthly at the 


following rates :— : 


Children -undersG years Olea te. ta os oes ns os oe es $5 
Chitdren, from -6-O-years of age ans ot oie nays an a $6 
Children from 10-12 years of age ..........6.-...0 cee: $7 
Children. fromi13-I5-yearsof ag@ si 5.3. e.. ait oe lee $8 


The allowances are reduced after the fourth child as follows: one dollar 
reduction for the fifth child, two dollars each for the sixth and seventh child, 
and three dollars for each additional child. 


Family Allowance Statistics, October, 1946 


Families Average Average Total 
Province to Whom Total Allowance Allowance Allowances 

or Territory Allowances Children per per Paid 

Were Paid Family Child October, 1946 
No. No. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island] - 12,118 30,806 15°22 5°99 184,410 
NGvasScotiatesa. sar 78,070 185,195 14°17 5°97 1,106,145 
New Brunswick..... 5 60,981 160,418 15°45 5°87 942,188 
Ouebeerrs hee wees 417,714 1,164,641 16°37 5°87 6,837,031 
OMtariOine on cee ees 471,527 961,734 12°31 6°04 §, 807,050 
Manttobareeteies 90 , 808 191,610 12-68 6°01 1,151,108 
Saskatchewan........ 108 ,507 248,918 13°83 6°03 1,500, 764 
AlBerntatea in 2 cae. se 106,844 234,134 13-29 6:07 1,420,596 
British Columbia.... 112, 296 213,750 11-50 6°04 1,291,142 
Yukon and N.W.T... 1,974 4,457 13-14 5-82 25,950 


Totals%.......5<{— 1,460,839 3,395,663 13-87 55:97; 20 , 266 , 384 


It is expected that a gross disbursement of over $250,000,000 will be 
distributed annually under the Family Allowance Act. The net additional 
cost to the country is estimated at $200,000,000. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British North 
America Act, the Dominion Government was given complete jurisdiction in 
the field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system of 
unemployment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission has been in operation. (See Labour Chapter, pp. 203-204.) 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons——The Old Age Pensions 
Act was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927 and under the provisions 
of this statute, the Dominion Government, through the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, contributes 75 p.c. of provincial disbursements for old age 
pensions. (See p. 211.) In 1937 the Act was amended to provide pensions for 
the blind under certain conditions. 
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Physical Fitness—A program of physical fitness for Canada was intro- 
duced with the proclamation on Oct. 1, 1943, of the National Physical Fitness 
Act. The Act provides for the establishment of a National Council on Physical 
Fitness to promote the physical well-being of the people of Canada through 
the extension of physical training and sports. The Council, set up on Feb. 15, 
1944, consists of ten members, including representatives of the participating 
provinces and the National Director of Physical Fitness. 

The Act provides that a province which undertakes to develop a satis- 
factory plan of physical fitness and establishes an organization suitable for 
the purpose may enter into an agreement with the Dominion by which it will 
receive financial assistance. The sum of $225,000 is available each year to be 
apportioned among the nine provinces on a per capita basis. Provinces entering 
into agreement with the Dominion receive their share to the extent to which ~ 
they match it dollar for dollar. The amounts of annual financial aid available 
and the expiry dates of agreements in force are shown below. 


Maximum 
Amount of Expiry Date 
Financial of Agreement 
Grant* 
$ 
Prince: dward Island-o. ass ee te eee 1,861 Jan. 1, 1947 
INGvaiScotiacs ts itr. oon cesta cee ene 11,318 Jan. 1, 1948 
_ New Brunswick.. OLIN ae Scr rs 8,957 No Agreement 
QuebDeC sce tee ae ee 65,248 No Agreement 
Ontario soothed Arne Bae ee 74,174 No Agreement 
Manitoba sasweascactas ete eee ee 14,290 May 1, 1947 
Ssaskatchewanias.o nee eee ae 17,546 Jan. 1, 1954 ~ 
Alberta; ¢t-r.ct hes ee ee ee oe 15,590 Jan. 1, 1947 
BritishyColumbias eee eee ee eee 16,016 Apr. 1, 1947 
SLOTAL 3 fae 1 Peet a ae hepa 225,000 


* Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis of the 1941 Census. 


Canadian Government Annuities——The Canadian Government Annuities 
Act was passed in 1908 to authorize the issue of Government annuities, it being 
considered “in the public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that 
the people of Canada be encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be 
made for old age”. 

Any resident of Canada may purchase a Canadian Government annuity 
of from $10 to $1,200 either payable for life or guaranteed 10, 15 or 20 years 
and payable for life thereafter, or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor. 

Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are intended 
for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age. by 
monthly, quarterly, yearly or by single payments. Immediate annuities are 
for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to 
obtain immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. Employers 
of labour may contract for annuities for their employees and societies incor- 
porated for fraternal or other purposes may contract for annuities for their 
members. In the former case the purchase money required is ordinarily derived 
partly from the wages of employees and partly from employer’s contributions. 
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Mass chest X-ray surveys have been conducted at many centres all across Canada. 
These services to combat tuberculosis are provided by the provincial boards of health, 
free of charge, to those who wish to take advantage of them. The above mobile unit, 
touring Greater Vancouver, handles 102 examinations per hour. 


From the inception of the Act until Mar. 31, 1946, the total number of 
individual annuity contracts and certificates under group contracts issued was 
151,038. The net receipts for the entire period totalled $318,780,755. 


Dependents’ and Veterans’ Allowances.—Allowances paid to veterans’ 
dependents and to certain non-pensionable veterans are dealt with under 
Veterans Affairs, p. 218. 


Provincial Welfare Services 


The field of provincial welfare work is a very wide one. It includes Homes 
for the Aged and Infirm, Children’s Aid Societies, Reformatories, Day 
Nurseries, Homes for Child Delinquents, Training Schools for Mentally Defec- 
tive Children, Psychiatric Services, and Industrial Schools. These are in 
some provinces maintained solely by provincial funds, in others by municipal, 
public or joint municipal and provincial funds. The Provincial Governments 
also supervise the institutions operated by cities, counties, districts and religious 
and benevolent societies; provide mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, and 
pensions for the blind, in co-operation with the Dominion; and many other 
social services. 


Old Age Pensions.—All provinces and the Northwest Territories now co- 
operate with the Dominion legislation covering old age pensions. By authority 
under the War Measures Act the maximum pension paid at the age of 70 years 
to persons, based upon a means test, has been increased from $240 to $300 a 
year and the maximum income (including pension) from $365 to $425 a year. 
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Saskatchewan's Air Ambulance. The Department of Public Health of Saskatchewan has 
inaugurated an air-ambulance service for the benefit of outlying districts of the 
Province. Emergency cases can be brought quickly and comfortably to hospital. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1945 
: 3 


: Persons Dominion 
Province or Total ees he rt 70 Years of |Government’s 
Territory Pensioners ah eel ore Age to Total | Contribution 
Pension Population Population 1927-45 
No $ D:Ce p.c $ 

Prince Edward Is.... 1,982 18-91 2-18 6°59 2,483,542 
INOVassSCcotias 2a ete 14,625 22-60 2-39 5-23 23,532,806 
New Brunswick...... 12,653 22-33 2-74 4°55 15,877,839 
Quebec are 50,644 23-94 1-45 3-20 74,103,047 
Ontariges sce: oe 59,774 24-50 1-51 4-99 139,833,924 
Manitobasenncceen 12 ,669 24-51 1-73 4-10 29 ,929 ,919 
Saskatchewan wn esce 13,193 24-59 1-56 3-43 28,494,772 
Atberta ste saan tes: 11,884 24-12 1-45 3-06 23,204,495 
British Columbia.... 16,243 24-37 1-74 4-94 31,998,301 
Northwest Territories 11 24-09 0-09 Tey 30/251 
Canada~..2.... 193,648 — — — 369 , 488,896 


Pensions for Blind Persons——Under an amendment to the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act in 1937, provision was made for payment of a pension to every blind 
person who complied with certain conditions at the date of proposed commence- 
ment of pension. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Eight of the provirices provide allowances to 
mothers who are widowed or who, under certain circumstances, are without 
means of support. Except in Alberta, where 25 p.c. of the allowance is borne 
by the municipality, and in Manitoba, where part of the cost is charged back to 
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Sports and creative handicrafts form a large part of the active programs of Canadian 
welfare clubs. These children are learning carving and mask-making at a welfare centre. 


the municipalities through an equalized assessment, the whole cost is provided 
from provincial funds. The Acts of the respective provinces stipulate that the 
applicant must comply with certain conditions at the time of application. 

In Nova Scotia the exact amount paid is determined by the special circum- 
stances of each case, with a monthly maximum of $80 per family. In New 
Brunswick the maximum allowance is $27-50 per ‘month for a mother and one 
child, and $7-50 per month for each additional child. Under certain circum- 
stances an additional $7-50 per month may be paid, provided the total amount 
payable per month does not exceed $60. Under the British Columbia regulations 
the amount that may be paid is $42-50 per month for mother and one child and 
$7-50 for each additional child and for an incapacitated husband in the home. In 
Ontario the maximum rate for mother and child is $42 in a city, $36 in a town 
and $30 in a rural district, with $6 for each additional child. An additional $10 
per month per beneficiary may also be paid where need is evidenced. In Quebec 
a mother with one child receives $35 per month if living in a city or town of 10,- 
000 or more, $30 per month if living elsewhere. An additional one dollar per 
month each is paid for the second, third, fourth and fifth child, $2 each for the 
sixth and seventh and $3 each for the eighth and subsequent children. Manitoba 
pays a maximum monthly allowance for a mother and one child of $40, exclud- 
ing winter fuel, with additional allowances for children up to a total per family 
of $110 plus supplementary grants for a disabled father. The maximum monthly 
allowance, excluding winter fuel, granted to any size of family with or without 
the father in the home, is $121. In Saskatchewan, a maximum allowance of $10 
is paid for the mother, $10 for an incapacitated father living with the family, $15 
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for the first child, $10 for the second and $5 for each succeeding child for a 
maximum of 10 children. The maximum monthly allowance for a family is $85. 
Alberta pays a maximum of $35 per month to a mother and child, with the 
amount rising to $100 for a mother with nine children. The exact amount of 
allowance is set by the Department after consideration of circumstances in 
each case. : 


Workmen’s Compensation.—For accidents occurring in the course of 
employment, compensation is payable in accordance with the law of every 
province, except Prince Edward Island, to workers or, in fatal cases, to their 
dependents. The entire cost of compensation and medical aid is borne by 
employers through a collective liability scheme administered by the province. 
Monthly pensions at a fixed rate are paid to widows and children; injured 
workmen receive two-thirds of their earnings (three-quarters in Saskatchewan) 
during total disablement. 


The Care of Dependent and Handicapped Groups.—The work of the 
various institutions and agencies for dependent and handicapped groups under 
custodial care may be classified under two main headings: the care of adults and 
the care of children (including minors under 20 years of age). At the date 
of the Census, June 2, 1941, there were 16,523 adults under care. Of these 
11,358 or 68-7 p.c. had attained the age of 60 years or over, and 13,171 were 
maintained from public or private charity funds. In regard to mental and 
physical conditions, 1,855 or 11-2 p.c. were either blind, deaf and dumb or 
crippled, while 3,890 or 23-5 p.c. were feeble-minded or subnormal. At the date 
of the Census of 1941 there were 6,104 persons from 0-20 years of age under the 
care of homes for adults and children; 14,669 in orphanages ; 16,991 cared for 
by Children’s Aid Societies ; and 282 by juvenile immigration societies. 


Other Welfare Services 


Other welfare services include the Canadian Red Cross, the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, and the St. John Ambulance Association. Each of these 
organizations carries an important responsibility in the welfare field but their 
major activities are related more directly to public health than to welfare. Dur- 
ing the war years 1939-45 these societies devoted much of their work, which is 
furnished voluntarily, to the aid of the sick and wounded of the Armed Forces. 
In peacetime, however, their organizations are devoted to the promotion of good 
health, good citizenship, international friendship and first aid and home nursing. 


* Veterans Affairs 


The Second World War was only a few months old when Canada began 
planning for the re-establishment of her ex-service men and women in civilian 
life. During the War this planning continued and a comprehensive program, 
justly termed one of the most extensive and generous in the world, was in 
effect when victory became a fact. 

At the First Session of Canada’s Twentieth Parliament a Special Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs, made up of Members who were themselves veterans, 
was constituted to review the whole program. This review continued its work 
at the Second Session during the summer of 1946, and before that Session 
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Ajax, on the site of a 
war industry, takes 
care of the overflow of 
_ students from the Fac- 
__ulty of Applied Science 
' and Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The 
rooms have been ar- 
ranged with a view to 
efficiency and — suit- 
ability and contain the 
finest equipment. In its 
first year, 1945-46, it 
accommodated 1,509 
students, 80 p.c. of 
whom were veterans. 


prorogued, several amendments to legislation already in existence were passed, 
as well as certain additional legislation enacted to complete a well-rounded 
program designed to assist veterans to re-establish themselves in civil life. 


Space in this publication does not permit more than a mere outline of the 
highlights of each piece of legislation making up the program. The majority 
of the program is administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs, which 
Department has prepared and distributes considerable informative material, 
and may be contacted either at their district or head offices for specific informa- 
tion concerning any aspect of the rehabilitation program. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act, which is adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labour, entitles veterans, who were bona fide 
employees, to reinstatement in their former position within three months of 
discharge in Canada or four months of discharge overseas, with a six-month 
extension granted, if necessary, on medical grounds. The Act provides for 
reinstatement on terms no less favourable than would have prevailed had the 
period of employment not been interrupted by war service. 


War Service Grants Act.—This Act provides for gratuities to honourably 
discharged veterans, calculated on length, type and category of service. It 
provides a basic gratuity of $7-50 for every thirty-day period of qualifying 
service, plus 25 cents for each of those days served overseas, for all ranks, 
except those enlisted and remaining under the NRMA, who are eligible under 
this Act in respect to their service in the Aleutians or outside the Western 
Hemisphere only. In addition to the basic gratuity there is a supplementary 
gratuity of seven days’ pay and allowances of rank upon posting for discharge 
for each six-month period of overseas service; or proportionately for lesser 
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Shaughnessy Hospital, 
Vancouver, one of a chain 
of treatment centres span- 
ning the Dominion to serve 
the casualties of war. 


periods. The basic and supplementary gratuities are lumped together and paid 
in equal monthly instalments. This money may be spent in any way the veteran 
wishes. In addition, the Act also provides for a re-establishment credit, which is 
equal to the basic gratuity, but may be authorized only for certain re-establish- 
ment purposes. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act—Under this Act veterans may receive 
monthly allowances : single $50, married $70, plus allowances for dependents, if 
they are: (1) temporarily incapacitated through casual illness; (2) unem- 
ployed, although fit and available for work; (3) awaiting returns from a farm 
or business on their own account. 

This Act also permits suitable veterans to receive vocational or university 
training with monthly allowances of: single $60, married $80, plus allowances 
for dependents. Fees connected with tuition are also paid. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs authorizes veterans to receive voca- 
tional training provided by an organization known as CVT (Canadian Voca- 
tional Training). Training may be taken in an institution or on-the-job. In 
the latter case the wages paid by the employer during the training period 
may be supplemented by an allowance from the Department of Veterans A ffairs. 
At the end of September, 1946, a total of 35,000 veterans had been authorized 
to receive vocational training, and 40,000 veterans were taking university 
training (pre-admission, undergraduate or post-graduate). 

The Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act also provides for the payment of 
necessary contributions under the Unemployment Insurance Act, to give 
veterans full rights under this Act for the period of their service since June 30, 
1941, when they have worked fifteen weeks in insured employment. 

Treatment Regulations—The majority of veterans receive treatment 
under five of the twelve classifications contained in these regulations. 

Class I provides treatment for pensioners for their pensionable disability. 
If hospitalized, the veteran receives the equivalent to 100 p.c. pension rate less 
$15 per month, and if an out-patient, the equivalent to 100 p.c. pension rate. 

Class II provides treatment shown to be required at the time of discharge. 
Such treatment must be commenced generally within thirty days following dis- 
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Seven centres for act- 
ive convalescent cases 
have been provided: 
the Centre at Billings 
Bridge, near Ottawa, 
is shown to the right. 


charge and may be continued for the period of a year, or the period of service 
if less than a year, with allowances equal to the pay and allowances of rank . 
in effect at the time of discharge. If pension entitlement has been granted, 
treatment may be continued to finality. 

Class III provides treatment for veterans for any disability not a result of 
misconduct arising during the year following their discharge. While receiving 
such treatment, monthly allowances of : single $50, married $70, plus allowances 
for dependents, may be paid. 

Class V provides treatment for veterans with meritorious service for the 
remainder of their lives, where it is shown that the veteran is unable to afford 
the treatment required. No allowances are paid, except, where necessary, a 
“comforts and clothing” allowance of up to $10 a month. 

Class VI provides domiciliary care for totally disabled aged veterans who 
require some one to look after them, but who do not require active treatment. 
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- Veterans are also entitled to any dental treatment Baers during the Weak 
following discharge. They are provided, free of charge, with prosthetic appli- 
ances which they require and these appliances are serviced and renewed for life. 


The Pension Act.—Under ‘this Act pensions are paid to veterans as a 
compensation for loss or lessening of normal abilities incurred during service. 
The 100 p.c. pension rates per annum for ranks equivalent to Lieutenant 
(Military) or lower are: man, $900; wife, $300; first child, $180; second ‘child, 
$144; each subsequent child, $120; widows, $720. Higher rates are in effect for 
higher ranks. Pensions vary from 5 p.c. to 100 p.c. based on assessed per- 
centage of disability. The insurance principle applies for service in Canada 
and overseas. Under this principle the disability need not be directly a result 
of service duties. 

The Canadian Pension Commission examines the medical boards of all 
discharged members of the Forces. If a disability is found on discharge, a 
decision on pension entitlement is rendered. Adequate provision exists for 
unfavourable decisions to be reviewed, and veterans may have the assistance 
of the Veterans’ Bureau in preparing and presenting such claims for review at 
no cost to the veteran. - 


War Veterans’ Allowance.—Veterans become eligible for an allowance 
under this Act when they reach the age of 60 or, due to physical or economic 
reasons, or a combination of both, become incapable of supporting themselves 
before reaching that age. The age limit for widows of veterans who might 
have qualified is 55. To qualify, veterans must have served with the Canadian 
Forces in a theatre of war, or on active service with the Canadian Forces 
in two wars. The maximum annual allowances are: single $365, married 
$730. Reductions in these allowances are made for other income, although 
the exemptions to this rule were recently increased to permit single veterans 
a maximum annual income of $640, and married veterans $1,130, inclusive of 
allowances, without the allowances being reduced. 


Veterans’ Land Act.—This Act offers three main types of assistance to 
qualified veterans for settling on the land: full-time farming, small holdings 
in connection with industrial or other employment, or small holdings in con- 
nection with commercial fishing. Maximum assistance allowed is $6,000, of 
which up to $1,200 may be spent for stock and equipment. The veteran pays 
down 10 p.c. of the cost of land, buildings and permanent improvements, and 
contracts to repay two-thirds of that cost over a period of not more than 
twenty-five years at 34 p.c. interest. The remainder of the cost becomes a 
grant from the State, but may not be realized until the veteran has satisfactorily 
fulfilled the terms of his contract for at least ten years. 

The Act also contains provision for assistance to veterans settling on 
Provincial Crown lands and Indian Reserves, and to veterans holding farms 
under lease or by agreement of sale. There is also provision for fully repay- 
able loans at 34 p.c. interest to veterans who own their own farms. 


The Veterans’ Business and Professional Loans Act.—This Act enables 
veterans to obtain loans through the chartered banks of Canada up to a maxi- 
mum of $3,000 at not more than 5 p.c. interest for business or professional 
purposes. The amount of the loan may not exceed two-thirds of the total 
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amount to be invested in the business by the veteran. The chartered banks 
follow normal lending practices, but the Government guarantees each individual 
bank at the rate of 25 p.c. on any loss incurred on the first million dollars loaned 
by each bank, and 15 p.c. on loans in excess of the first million dollars. The 
total amount of loans by all banks to which such guarantee extends is 
$25,000,000. 

In addition to the above legislation constituting the Canadian rehabilita- 
tion program, there are a number of Acts entitling, to a greater or lesser 
degree, former members of Auxiliary Services, Merchant Navy, South African 
Nurses, Special Operators, etc., to benefits under all or part of this program. 

_ To administer this program, the Department of Veterans Affairs has an 
organization extending from Halifax to Vancouver, including hospitals in all 
the large centres. Close liaison is maintained between the Department ‘of 
Veterans Affairs and other Dominion and Provincial Departments and com- 
munity organizations. 
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National Accounts 


Public Finance 


* Gross National Product 
and Expenditure 


Gross National Product at Market Prices.—The tremendous expansion in 
production that has taken place as a result of the stimulus of wartime demand 
is illustrated by an increase in the gross national product from $5,075,000,000 in 
1938 to $11,771,000,000 in 1944, an increase of 132 p.c. Preliminary estimates 
place the figure for 1945 at $11,359,000,000. It must be noted, however, that 
this expansion reflects increase in prices as well as growth in real production. 
With existing information it is not possible to judge precisely how much of the 
increment in gross national product is due to rising prices and how much to 
growth in the physical volume of production. Some indication can, however, 
be obtained from the fact that the index of wholesale prices went up 32 p.c. for 
the period 1938-45 while the index of retail prices increased 23 p.c. and the cost- 
of-living index 17 p.c. 

The first step in compiling the gross national product is to add up all the 
incomes earned by labour, capital and enterprise for their share in the current 
production of goods and services. This aggregate is known as net national 
income at factor cost and includes labour income, broadly interpreted as salaries, 
wages and supplements; military pay and allowances; investment income 
inclusive of interest rents and corporate profits; and net income of individual 
enterprise such as farming where earnings are a mixture of labour income and 
investment income. In each case, these earnings are calculated before deduction 
of income taxes. 


Net national income at factor cost measures the net value of production 
and fluctuations in this total from year to year are perhaps the best single 
indicator of economic conditions. The net national income expanded from 
$3,940,000,000 in 1938 to $9,685,000,000 in 1944, and dropped slightly to $9,627,- 
000,000 in 1945. The proportionate distribution among the various categories 
has shown little change if military pay and allowances are regarded as labour 
income. In 1938, salaries, wages and supplementary labour income were 62 p.c. 
of national income at factor cost, while investment income represented 18 p.c. 
and net income of individual enterprise 20 p.c. The proportions in 1945 were 
as follows: salaries, wages and supplementary labour income 52 p.c., military 
pay and allowances 11 p.c., investment income 19 p.c., net income of individual 
enterprise 18 p.c. It should be noted, however, that the fact that the relative 
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share of each category has remained about the same provides no information 
as to the rate of remuneration for various types of productive service because 
there has been considerable change in the numbers of individuals receiving 
income under the various categories. 


Since net national income at factor cost is a compilation of the amounts 
earned by factors of production for their services, it excludes certain items of 
cost which cannot be regarded as the return to any factor of production but 
which enter into market prices. These are: indirect taxes, such as sales and 
excise taxes, offset by Government subsidies which enable the public to buy at 
prices less than those that would otherwise prevail; and appropriations for 
depreciation and similar business reserves. To arrive at gross national product 
at market prices, the above items are added to net national income at factor cost. 


Gross national product at market prices is therefore defined as the money 
value of all goods and services produced in a year by Canadian labour, capital 
and enterprise, measured through a consolidated national accounting of the 
costs involved in their production. Of these goods and services a portion is 
purchased directly by individuals for consumption, a portion is purchased by 
governments, a portion is utilized by the business community to sustain or 
increase the national stock of plant and equipment and to increase inventories, 
and a portion is reflected in foreign investment. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product at 
Market Prices, 1938-45 
(Millions of Dollars) 


| 
itemise 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1044 | 19451 


ee [EC Ss |S | | 


Salaries, wages and supplementary 


labour income es eae 2,449) 2,540) 2,860) 3,529) 4,233] 4,790] 4,969 5,037 
Military pay and allowances..... 9 32 193 386 641 910} 1,068] 1;089 
Investment income. ...;........ 692 782} 1,110) 1,518] 1,765} 1,809] 1,785] 1,811 
Net income of individual enter- 

prise, agricultural and other... 790 867 949) 1,081] 1,638] 1,560] 1,863} 1,690 
Net National Income at Factor 

COSERTE Acts hee ee te 3,940) 4,221) 5,112) 6,514) 8,277] 9,069] 9,685) 9,627 
Indirect taxes less subsidies. ..... 646 743 S43) el 062151092 i125) ele 125 992 


Depreciation allowances and simi- 
larebiisinessicostsu.en. pau ee 504 528 581 684 771 819 771 750 


Residual error of estimate for re- 
conciliation with Expenditure 


a DIS ee sie ee FE ee ae Fr —15 +3 +92 +75} +156} +111) +190 —10 
Gross National Product at 
Market) Pricess-a1 StS 5,075} 5,495) 6,628) 8,335/10,296/11,124/11,771/11,359 
1Preliminary. 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices.—Gross national expendi- 
ture at market prices is defined as the money value of all goods and services 
produced in a year by Canadian labour, capital and enterprise, measured through 
a consolidated national accounting of the sales of these goods and services. 
Thus it measures the same total as gross national product but in a different 
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way. It is termed “gross” because no deduction is made for replacement of 
existing capital equipment which is used up through “wear and tear” and 
obsolescence in the course of production. 

If all enterprises were to publish accurate accounts on a uniform basis, 
the two statistical totals—gross national product and gross national expendi- 
ture—would, in fact, be equal. These conditions are not fulfilled in practice. 
National accounts must summarize transactions of enterprises that do not 
all keep their accounts on the same basis together with the transactions of 
households and small concerns that may not keep accounts at all. For these 
and other reasons, some discrepancy between the two sides is inevitable. With 
reference to the over-all magnitudes involved, it is interesting to note how 
close a balance is achieved. 

Since gross national expenditure is a consolidated national account of all 
the sales of goods and services in a year, it shows the manner in which the 
country’s production is utilized. Analysis of the distribution of national 
expenditure reveals tremendous expansion in the share of the country’s output 
absorbed by Government expenditure and the extent to which this expansion » 
was based on war requirements, including Government financing of foreign 
countries. In 1938, all Governments purchased only 18 p.c. of the total flow 
of goods and services. In 1944, expenditures by Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal Governments were responsible for 45 p.c. of gross national expendi- 
ture, while Federal war expenditures alone covered 39 p.c. In 1945 the 
percentages declined to 39 p.c. for total Government expenditures and 33 p.c. 
for Federal war expenditures. As war expenditures decline, the problem is 
whether effective demand will increase sufficiently in the other sections, in the 
form of consumer expenditure, private investment and exports to balance the 
decline in Government expenditures. This is of crucial importance in main- 
taining full employment. In interpreting these figures it must, however, always 
be kept in mind that they measure increases in prices as well as growth in the 
physical volume of goods and services. 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, 1938-45 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 19451 


Government Expenditure on Goods 
and Services— 
AF aittp ate oh ee ae tet de re te 37 210 826) 1,952] 3,585] 4,407] 4,542] 3,726 
INOS WAL Aactacb ce see me 854 880 688 648 738 952 783 667 
Gross private investment at home 450 7051 004 ial 2D 793 304 620 746 


Net private investment abroad?. . 18 —97 —90| —268) —175| —324| —252}) —365 


Personal expenditure on consum- 
er goods and services ,........] 3,700} 3,799] 4,293] 4,956] 5,511] 5,896 6,268] 6,576 


Residual error of estimate for 
reconciliation with previous : 
tableg yr: ot Rose yak anes +16 —2 —93 —75| —156}| —111] —190 +9 


Gross National Expenditure at 
MarketPrices: nee ee 5,075) 5,495) 6,628} 8,335/10, 296/11, 124/11,771)11,359 


i 


1Preliminary. 2These figures do not correspond to the net international balance 
on current account, since a large portion of wartime exports is included in Government ex- 
penditure. 
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* Public Finance 


Combined Statistics 
for all Governments 


This section presents public finance statistics for all levels of Government 
in Canada—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal. It should be noted that 
the revenue and expenditure tables exclude inter-governmental transfers, 
subsidies, and payments from the Dominion to the provinces under the 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act. In addition, the revenues and 
expenditures are shown on a “net” basis, shared-cost contributions of other 
governments, institutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities and 
services, and interest revenue being treated as offsets to responding expendi- 
tures. Also, since both ordinary and capital expenditure are included, amounts 
provided for debt retirement have been excluded from the table of expenditures 
to avoid duplication. 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures—Combined revenues of all Gov- 
ernments exclusive of inter-governmental transfers amounted to $3,114,000,000 
for 1943, or over 301 p.c. of the 1939 total of $1,033,000,000. Expenditures, 
however, increased during this period to $5,509,000,000 for 1943, equal to 
448 p.c. of the $1,231,000,000 total for 1939. In the same period the gross 
national product rose from $5,495,000,000 in 1939 to $11,124,000,000 in 1943, 
when it amounted to 202 p.c. of the 1939 figure. A comparison of the index 
of change in these three factors, using 1939 as the base year, is as follows :— 
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Gross Total Total 


ee Revenues Expenditures 
(1939 = 100) 
LOS9- cee teehee nan 25 ee eS Ae | 100 100 100 
LOA ieee ar rane eine OR. ee 152 196 189 
Bb Fe Pee ne tS baal RE Aire Ara ne Ea 18 187 261 381 
LOA SINE OER Ae et the Die On ee 202 301 448 


These changes reflect the rapid expansion and acceleration in Govern- 
mental finances as a whole, as well as in the general economy of the country, 
during the first four years of the War. 


Prior to the War, the revenues and expenditures of Provincial and Muni- 
cipal Governments together exceeded those of the Dominion. In 1939, revenues 
of the Dominion accounted for only 46 p.c. of the combined total, while in 1943 
they represented 81 p.c. of the total; and expenditures of the Dominion corre- 
spondingly changed from 46 p.c. of the total for 1939 to 89 p.c. of the total for 
1943. This is accounted for by the fact that the burden of financing Canada’s 
war effort fell upon the Dominion Government, while expenditures of the other 
Governments decreased slightly. At the same time, the aim of the Dominion 
Government has been to finance as large a part as possible of the cost of carrying 
on a total war effort out of current revenues. 


Comparative Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Revenues, 


Selected Years 1933-43 


NotTsE.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental trans- 
fers, subsidies and payments under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act are 
excluded. Source: Comparative Statistics of Public Finance prepared for the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 


— eer 


Provincial and Municipal 


Year Total Dominion —— 
Total Provincial | Municipal 
Revenues 
$ ’000 $ ’000 $ 000 $ 000 $ ’000 

LOS Sieh eee ee A 705,501 278,181 42,7°,320 NSS ZY 294,068 
LOST. Si ee Ropeee Sie Cae, 986,102 400,544 525,558 221,397 304,161 
LO SOA Oe here ae 1033-204 480 ,027 553,187 236,223 316,964 
1941 SR ee OR, ena 2022) 481 1,389 , 433 633,048 301,842 331,206 
1042) Soa yee AO tee: 2,696,591 PP NBS HES 570,846 240,098 330,748 
LOD STS A eet Mieke, Se feloehOO Deo) Ate 591,336 250,646 340 , 690 


Percentage Distribution 


BSB ao iret agree 100-0 39-4 60-5 18-8 41. 


6 
LO SASS Sewig hn eta 100-0 46:7 53-2 22-4 30-8 
LUE ae ea een ae 100-0 46-4 RUN) 22-8 30-6 
OS LS Rowdee hoe marae 100-0 68-6 31-3 14-9 16:3 
OG Jako pateban tee le tee °100-0 78:8 21-1 8-9 Wed 
Eee teeth fe aie Ser hodg 2a 100-0 81-0 18-9 8-0 10-9 


Index of Change (1939=100) 


1053. tee cenent 68-2 57°9 Ufa? 56:4 Aa 
19S Tec tae 93-6 95-9 95-0 93-7 95-9 
1939 = hohe whee es 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
18 ea ei ee 195-7 289-4 114-4 127-7 104-6 
1042 Foe See Ont a ha, er 260-9 442-8 103-1 101-6 104-3 
LOSS xn i Ene eee: 301-3 525°4 106-8 106-1 107-4 
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Comparative Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Expenditures (Capital 
and Current), Selected Years 1933-43 


Nortgs.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental trans- 
fers, subsidies and payments under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act are 
excluded. SourRcE: Comparative Statistics of Public Finance prepared for the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 


Provincial and Municipal 


‘Year Total Dominion! 
Total Provincial Municipal 
Expenditures 
$ 7000 $ '000 $’ 000 $ 000 $ '000 
1933 Ree Reese oes 910,221 389 , 587 520, 634 218,864 301,770 
LOS [eee Wenger ete 1,100,576 444,599 655,977 359,689 296,288 
TOS OOS ase UR ee ean 1,230,661 571,198 659 ,463 354,883 304,580 — 
POA ee Re CeO NE 2,322,564 1S 787 603,777 311,260 292,517 
OY DS ere) Se Aint ae 4,691,206 4,102,441 588,765 293 ,637 295,128 
OAS Mero faye, See see 5,509,051 4,907,475 601,576 300,997 300,579 


Percentage Distribution 


5 USS Can ie renee as ea See 100-0 42-8 SPS 24-1 33-1 
Le Rea ates Gere See eRe 100-0 40-4 59-6 32-7 26-9 
LOS Oe terrier nies bans 100-0 46-4 53-6 28:8 24:8 
LAR sees, Se ou tees 100-0 74-0 26-0 13-4 12-6 
LOAD Ae cae udancenaee ee 100-0 87-4 12-6 6-3 6°3 
OY ie Ess oa cM 100-0 89-1 10-9 5:5 5°4 
Index of Change (1939 =100) 
LOS Sinkae vec tae 74-0 68-2 78-9 61-7 99-1 
TOS Cee ete meseck acon Be 80-4 77°8 99-5 101-4 97-3 
LOS OM arenemetre Tene. c 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OA een are ecce erent 188-7 300-9 91-6 87-7 96:0 
1A De WS eastern cisdscoks 381-2 718-2 89-3 82-7 96:9 
NA Sie Oe Ne. erate ate 447-6 859-2 91-2 84-8 98-7 


1Includes war expenditures. 


Combined Debt.—As shown in the following table the combined total of 
direct and indirect debt of all Governments in Canada (exclusive of inter- 
governmental debt) amounted to $18,591,000,000 at the close of fiscal years 
ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1944. Large increases in the Dominion debt as a 
result of war financing have overshadowed reductions in both provincial and 
municipal debt. However, this increase has been largely in bonds outstanding, 
and represents additions to internal rather than external debt, as the Dominion 
was able to finance the war during this period without recourse to the issue 
of foreign pay bonds. Dominion direct and indirect foreign pay bonds have 
declined by more than $750,000,000 in the period 1940-44, largely as a result ° 
of the repatriation of sterling issues. This policy accounts in large part for the 
reduction in Dominion indirect debt. 

Buoyant revenues resulting in over-all surpluses, together with curtailed 
capital expenditure programs, necessitated partly by wartime restrictions, have 
made it possible for Provincial Governments to reduce their outstanding debt, 
some by fairly substantial amounts. Similarly, the general curtailment by muni- 
cipalities of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture financing, and 
increased tax collections resulting from the general improvement and expansion 
in economic activity, have resulted in progressive reductions in municipal debt. 
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Combined Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Direct and Indirect Debt, 


1941-44 


NotTe.—Figures for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. 


Item 1941 ~ 1942 1943 1944 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt— 
Dominions ot wee oe eee 6,399,574 8,676,110 11,784,569 15,104,888 
PFOVINCIAL sence ee ee eee 1,935 ,983 1,892,182 1 S27 213 1,805,770 
Mami sipal ae. nates s sot es es 1,166,128 1,101,077 1,031,429 980,695 
MG tal sere vy cee a a ee 9,501,685 | 11,669,369 | 14,643,211 17,891,353 
Less Inter-governmental Debt...... 220,599 217,447 216,602 248 , 686 
Combined Direct Debt...... 9,281,086 | 11,451,922 14,426, 609 | 17,642,667 
Indirect Debt— 

; Wominions eye eas ae eee ee 1,092,105 885 , 203 822 ,904 737 , 668 
PROVINCIAL A iat res ee ee ee 201,570 189,980 192,310 189,180 
Miinicipalle +. see EAP ee eec eee Page 50,773 49 , 830 48,497 46,686 

PROCAISH te ye ethene es 1,344,448 Paz 5. Ors 1,063,711 973 ,534 
Less Inter-governmental Debt...... - 61,566 59,555 56,541 25,000 
Combined Indirect Debt....} 1,282,882 1,065,458 1,007,170 948 ,534 


Grand Totals, Direct and 
Indirect Debt........... 10,563,968 | 12,517,380 | 15,433,779 18,591,201 


eee of | Pee oe eS 


Dominion Finance 


The year 1946 marked a great transition from a wartime economy. The 
latest Budget presented by the Minister of Finance on June 27, 1946, was 
essentially a peacetime budget although provision still had to-be made in large 
amounts for demobilization costs and benefits to veterans. The rapid con- 
version of industry, the increase of private expenditure of a capital nature and 
a substantial increase in the expenditure of consumers have made possible a 
continuing high level of production, employment and incomes. The Govern- 
ment maintained its efforts to meet the continuing great pressure towards 
higher prices. Recognizing that income from exports is a most important 
factor in determining the country’s prosperity and employment in peacetime, a 
large program of export credits has been launched. 

The Budget of June 27, 1946, upheld production as a primary objective 
and gave relief and encouragement to Canadians of every class by reduction in 
taxation. It marked a further step towards a normal post-war tax policy and 
was designed to clear the way for opportunities to achieve new objectives in 
Canada’s post-war development. 


The Budget review of finances disclosed that, at the end of the fiscal year, 
Mar. 31, 1946, the total Dominion unmatured funded debt stood at $16,807,000, - 
000 ; with active assets deducted, the net debt on that date was $13,421 ,000,000, 
compared with $3,153,000,000 as at Mar. 31, 1939. In the past seven years of 
war and post-war readjustment the national net debt increased by 325 p.c., a 
heavy load certainly to carry but not out of proportion to the population and 
to the burden being borne by other countries. The proportion of the funded 
debt payable in foreign currencies has steadily and sharply decreased during 
the years 1939-46, as was inevitable under conditions where almost the entire 
amount of Canada’s war financing was carried out through domestic operations. 
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Dominion Finances, 1868-1945 


Per Net Debt Net 
ar 

seal Total Sy. Total Capita at Debt 

Mares tee Revenue Revenuet || Expenditure | Expendi- End of Per 
turel Year Capita! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

BO Sie ae on: 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 US AUS SGES 21-58 
18s DER eee as 19,375,037 5°25 19,293,478 5 +23 77,706,518 21-06 
ilgekod Ue Gan ene 29,635,298 6°85 33,796,643 7-82 155,395,780 35-93 
1S OA eater cde tes 38,979,311 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 
LOOT gis aye so 52,516,333 9-78 57,982,866 10-80 268,480,004 49 -99 
JOE ae ae 117,884,328 16-36 122,861,250 17-05 340,042,052 47-18 
MO Dee ars orators 436,292,184 49-65 528,302,5132} 60-12 | 2,340,878,984 266-37 
COGS Gy eosin 357,720,435 34-48 441,568,4132) 42-56 | 2,261,611,937 217-97 
TOSS ahaaeies: 311,735,286 29-32 532,369,9402] 50-07 | 2,596,480,826 244-19 
LOS Oc raeraion: 372,595,996 34-03 532,585,5552] 48-64 | 3,006,100,517 274-53 
TO Silda then 454,153,747 41-12 532,005,4322} 48-17 | 3,083,952,202 21922 
AD 3 Sipe ee. 516,692,749 46-33 534,408,1172] 47-92 | 3,101,667,570 278-13 
BOSON tes 502,171,354 44°57 553,063,0982] 49-09 | 3,152,559,314 279-80 
1940 Sore es 562,093,459 49 -39 680,793,7922] 59-82 | 3,271,259,647 287-43 
OA ye overs 872,169,645 75-79 | 1,249,601,4462/ 108-59 | 3,648,691,449 317-08 
1942) eters ce 1,488,536,343 127-73 | 1,885,066,0552| 161-75 | 4,045,221,161 347-11 
1943s Psesaorn 2,249,496,177 190-44 | 4,387,124,1182] 371-41 | 6,182,849,101 523-44 
LOMA erase): 2,765 ,481,945 240-34 | 5,322,717,737%| 462-58 | 8,740,084,893 659-57 
OAS rareaegeness 2,687,334,799 221-75 | 5,245,611,9242) 432-84 | 11,298,362,018 | 932-29 
POAC raras 3,013,185,074 245-37 | 5,136,228,505 2) 418-26 | 13,421,405,449 |1,092-95 


1 Per capita figures for census years are based on census populations and for intervening 
years on official estimates. 2 Includes non-active advances to railways and transfers 
from active to non-active assets. 


Towers of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. It is from the East Block in the foreground 
that Canada’s finances are directed. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, revenue showed an increase and ex pendi- 
ture a slight decrease in comparison with the previous fiscal year. Accounting 
for part of the increased revenue was the sum of $650,000,000 “Special Receipts 
and Other Credits”, made up in considerable part of refunds of previous years 
expenditures and other bookkeeping transactions arising out of the War. 
Increases in excise duties, customs duties and excess profits tax were offset by 
decreases in excise taxes and corporation income tax. Revenue from taxation 
as a whole represented 73-1 p.c. of the total revenue as compared with 86°8 p.c. 
in the last pre-war year. 

Of total expenditures of $5,136,228,505 in the year 1945-46, expenditures 
attributable to war and demobilization accounted for $4,002,949,197 or 78 p.c. 
This included $909,714,211 representing Canada’s payment for Mutual Aid 
and UNRRA, and $425,000,000 representing the write-off of Air Training 
Plan loans and advances. Ordinary expenditures, including interest on the 
public debt and the cost of family allowances, increased by $294,526,185 to 
$1,061,902,118. The deficit for the year amounted to $2,123,043, 17-0 p.c. 
lower than that for 1944-45. 


Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Fiscal Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-46 


ees 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$'000 $7000 $’000 $000 $'000 
Revenues 
Customs Import Duties......... 142,392 118,963 167,882 115,091 128,876 
exCibe DUP ICs. a: Bea Sey Aes 403° 606} Urey (All 142,124 T5922 186,726 
NCome rl axlve. sae Sista ee ee 403 , 606 

National Defence Tax.......... 106, 637] f 860, 189] 1,036,757 977,758 932,729 
Excess Profits Lax? ee nee 135,168 434,581 428,718 341,305 426,696 
SESS Ma Neb hres ate cen oman perens 236,183 232,929 304,915 209 , 390 212247 

Wie exchanges Dax. eae ni ape 100,874 94,553 118,912 98,164 = 
Othermtaxest.; seaswear orm 125,962 186,784 237,503 260 ,997 315,084 

Totals, Revenues from 
Maxationiase seamen 1,360,913] 2,066,720] 2,436,811 2,154,627) 2,202,358 
Non-tax Revenues............. 102,911 116,0%9 L3S5283 145,471 160, 804 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues.| 1,463,824 2,182,799) 2,570,094] 2,300,098] 2,363,162 
Special receipts and other credits. 24,712 66,697 195 ,388 Showhn ASW 650,023 
Totals, Revenues..... 1,488 536] 2,249,496] 2,765,482] 2,687,335| 3,0i3 ,185 
Expenditures 

Ordinary expenditures.......... 444,778 SOL. 25a 630,381 767,376) 1,061,902 
Capital expenditures............ 3,430 3,276 2622 3,164 4,508 
War expenditures (Special) eee 1,339,674| 3,724,249] 4,587,023 4,418,446] 4,002,949 
Other special expenditures... ... 63,976 31,288 37,496 7,506 17,358 
Government-owned enterprises... 1,214 1,248 1,307 153 1,334 
Otherichargesee a de 31,994 65,812 63,889 47,762 48,177 


1,885,066) 4,387,124) 5,322,718] 5,245,612 5,136,228 
396,530) 2,137,628] 2,557,236) 2,558,277 2,123,043 


Totals, Expenditures. 


Deficits........ 


1Net after deducting refundable portion of the tax amounting to $50,000,000, 
$115,000,000, $95,000,000 and $5,000,000 in the fiscal years 1943, 1944, 1945 and 1946, 
respectively. Net after deducting refundable portion of the tax amounting to 
$20,000,000, $40,000,000, $124,500,000 and $67,500,000 in the fiscal years 1943, 1944, 1945 
and 1946, respectively. ® Includes $12,600,000 reserve against estimated loss on wheat 
guarantees for 1941-42, 
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The 1946-47 Budget 


The Budget for the year ending Mar. 31, 1947, was presented in Parliament 
on June 27, 1946. Tax reductions were announced representing a loss of 
revenue of $254,000,000 in a full year. An increase in family allowance pay- 
ments directly related to the tax changes was estimated to cost an additional 
$12,000,000. As the important tax changes do not become effective until Jan. 
1, 1947, their effect on revenue in the fiscal year 1946-47 was estimated to be 
relatively small. Revenues were estimated at about $2,510,000,000 for the fiscal 
year before tax changes, as compared with estimated expenditures of $2,769,- 
000,000, leaving an estimated deficit of $260,000,000. The effect of the tax 
changes was to increase the estimated deficit to $300,000,000. 

The principal tax reductions to become effective Jan. 1, 1947, proposed in 
the Budget Speech were :— 


(1) Raising of the exemptions to $750 for single persons and $1,500 for 
_married persons and complete revision of the rate schedules for personal income 
tax which would bring a reduction of 10 p.c. to 15 p.c. for the majority of the 
taxpayers. 

(2) Changes in the excess profits tax and corporation income tax to 
result in a reduction of the rates on excess profits from 20 p.c. to 15 p.c. and 
reduction in rates on corporation incomes from 40 p.c. to 30 p.c. 

(3) Exclusion of partnerships and sole proprietors from the excess profits 
tax. 


__ A proposal was introduced to carry out in general the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Taxation of Co-operatives. This allowed the deduc- 
tion of patronage dividends and exempted new co-operatives from tax for three 
years. Several income-tax concessions to mining and oil industries were 
renewed for another year. Succession duty rates were to be doubled but 
credits up to one-half the duty were allowed for duty paid to Provincial Govern- 
ments. Minor changes were proposed in the excise taxes and duties and 
tariff rates. 


A revised offer was made for an agreement with the provinces providing 
annual payments in return for the relinquishment of certain fields of taxation. | 
The main features of this proposal were that the Dominion would make pay- 
ments to the provinces of a total guaranteed annual minimum amount of 
$181,400,000 in place of subsidies totalling $100,600,000 a year paid during the 
War. The minimum amount is subject to adjustment for increase in population 
and gross national product and in 1947 would amount to a total of $198,200,000. 
In return for this compensation each province was asked to enter into an agree- 
ment: (a) not to levy any personal income tax; (b) to levy a 5 p.c. corpora- 
tion income tax but no more; and (c) to elect either to give up or retain its 
succession duties, in the latter case a reduction equal to its succession duty 
revenue being made from the amount of its payment from the Dominion. Certain 
other features of the Dominion’s proposal applied equally to agreeing and non- 
agreeing provinces, and in the case of provinces not entering into an agree- 
ment which re-impose their personal income taxes in 1947 and later years, the 
Dominion proposes to allow a credit up to 5 p.c. of its own personal income tax 
for personal income tax paid to a province. 
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An engraver at work on Can- 
ada’s new savings bonds, 
which were offered for sale 
in October, 1946 


Borrowings.—T otal borrowings dur- 
ing the year, excluding the renewal of. 
treasury bills, deposit certificates and 
short-term notes held by the Bank of 
Canada, amounted to $3,750,000,000. The 
great bulk was obtained from the 8th and 
9th Victory Loan campaigns. During 
the fiscal year $1,813,748,885 of the 
Dominion’s obligations matured or were 

called for redemption. From 1940 to 

- 1945, Canada issued two War Loans and 
nine Victory Loans. 

The sale of War Savings Certificates and stamps, which commenced in 
May, 1940, was discontinued at the end of August, 1946. From the former date 
to Mar. 31, 1946, applications were received for Certificates having a purchase 
value of $371,920,652. 

In order to meet public demand for facilities for the investment of individual 
savings in peacetime and to enable continuance of savings habits formed during 
the war years, the Government offered the new Canada Savings Bonds for sale 
in October, 1946. . These bonds are registered as to principal in the names of 
individual owners. Interest is paid by coupon annually at a rate of Lt. DG. 
Holdings by any one individual are limited to $2,000. The bonds mature in 
ten years and are available in denominations of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. 
The bonds cannot be assigned or transferred but can be converted into cash at 
any time prior to maturity at any chartered bank at full purchase price plus 
interest. Thus while there is no possibility of capital appreciation, there is also 
no chance of loss. They offer a convenient and attractive security for savings 
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of individual Canadians, backed by all the resources of the Dominion of Canada. 
As at Nov. 30, 1946, total subscriptions to the new savings bonds reached $487,- 
401,200. The initiative that Canadians have shown in the field of war finance 
resulting in the investment of approximately $6,455,000,000 by less than twelve 
- million individuals between 1939 and 1945, is ae provided with an opportunity 
of continued expression in peacetime. 


Income Tax 


The Income War Tax Act was introduced during the War of 1914-18 as 
part of what was known as war-tax revenue. However, it was a war tax in 
name only, for even before the outbreak of the Second World War it had become 
a permanent and important part of the taxation structure, and the chief means 
of raising ordinary revenue. 

In order to secure as much revenue from taxation as was desirable for the 
prosecution of the Second World War, the income tax base was broadened and 
the rates increased. By 1942 the minimum exemption for single persons had 
been reduced to $660 from $1,000 prior to the War and to $1,200 from $2,000 in 
the case of married persons. Rates of.tax on income above these exemptions 
reached a peak in 1943 but a portion of the tax payable was made refundable 
after the War and, when the refundable feature was dropped in July, 1944, the 
immediate cash burden on individual taxpayers was reduced. A further reduc- 
tion of 4 p.c. was made in 1945 and of 16 p.c. in 1946. A new general tax struc- 
ture for 1947 was introduced in the 1946 Budget which raised the minimum 
exemptions to $750 for single persons and $1,500 for married. These higher 
exemptions coupled with a reduced schedule of tax rates on incomes over the 
exemption levels combined to reduce the burden of tax by approximately 20 p.c. 
over the preceding 1946 level. Although reductions of income tax have been 
made in each succeeding year since 1943, the 1947 tax level still remains sub- 
stantially above the pre-war 1939 level. 

Before the outbreak of war the burden of income tax was shared by 
approximately 250,000 persons; this was expanded to about 2,365,000 by 1945 
and is expected to decline to approximately 1,800,000 under the 1947 schedule. 
The lowering of exemptions mentioned above was, of course, the prime influence 
in expanding the body of Canadian income taxpayers but the higher level of 
employment and of wage scales also had an important effect. 

Substantially higher taxes were also levied during the War on business 
profits. The rate of corporation income tax was raised from a pre-war 15 p.c. 
to 18 p.c. in 1940 and has remained unchanged at that level. The main wartime 
medium for taxing business profits, however, was the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
1940 which, when taken together with the 18 p.c. income tax, combined, in 
effect, to levy a 40 p.c. tax on all profit plus an additional 60 p.c. on excess 
profits. A portion of the tax on excess profits was made refundable to the tax- 
payer after the War. 

Collections of individual and corporation income and excess profit tax for 
the taxation (calendar): years 1939 to 1945 are shown in the table below. These 
figures represent taxes collected in respect of income earned in the years 
enumerated and therefore differ from the table on p. 228 where revenues are 
shown by government fiscal years. 
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Collections of Income and Excess Profits Tax, Taxation Years 1939-45 
ae EE rect ak saa Wl eee Ra a AL UL Ee GLa eR Pe 


Individuals and Individual Businesses Corporations 

Tax- 2 

ation Excess Excess 

Year | Income Tax Profits Total Income Tax Profits Total 

Tax sax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOSOR ale S40761 150 — 54,781,130] 90,498,381 — 90,498,381 
1940...| 152,245,616 4,533,451] 156,779,067] 133,248,778] 120,664,171 253,912,949 
1941...] 329,333,512 10,148,521] 339,482,033 184,188,053] 292,654,352 476,842,405 
1942.. 391,194,438 18,543,654] 409, 738,092|| 226,848,767 439,834,553] 666,683,320 
1943...) 825,781,811! 25,375,690] 8515 157,501 225.352 ,875 512,051,811] 737,404,686 
19441...) 769,030,045} 21,895,015 790,925,060] 216,048, 238 465,703,978] 681,752,216 
19451...| 594,853,854 8,673,086} 603,526,940] 154,204,362] 332,396,069] 486,600,431 


—— _ eee 


1 The accounts for these years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore not complete. 


Estimated Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, 
by Income Classes, 1945 
PSS a Re een ee ee eo 


Income Class Taxpayers Total Income Total Tax 
No. $ $ 

Below. $1sOO0O Gate osha es Pee 425,300 349 ,621,000 18,271,000 
DEL OOO S24 O0Okr at. ete ene ee 1,252,000 1,877 ,938,000 139,712,000 
2> OOO ESR OOO Ss ee ee oe ee 478,200 1,128,916,000 131,884,000 
31; OOO SPS OO OR ewe eee ee eee 144,000 526,071,000 97,876,000 
Se OOO=1L05 OOO aed kee ee 48,500 324,369,000 92,455,000 
LOS 000225" O00 Mite caters 2 ee oe 14,200 204,519,000 87,557,000 
Vet SOOO muse ie or eros i pcan bots 2,800 131,477,000 86,741,000 
Totals 2,365,000 4,542,911,000 654,496,000 


NL __ 


Estimated Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, 
by Conjugal Status and Number of Dependents, 1945 
Sp tT ERIE Ce a 


Total Income 


. Class Taxpayers TVotal Tax 
No. $ $ 

Single, no dependents.............. 903 ,890 1,225,182 ,000 219,162,000 
Single, one or more dependents..... 66,880 102,126,000 13,648 ,000 
Married, no dependents............ 543,355 1,240,668 ,000 202,821,000 
Married, one dependent............ 390,835 884,647 ,000 111,989,000 
Married, two dependents........... 269 , 240 612,967 ,000 63,461,000 
Married, three dependents.......... 128,455 295 ,327,000 26,068 ,000 
Married, four dependents........... 44,085 118,162,000 10,799,000 
Married, five dependents........... 12,845 41,561,000 4,009,000 
Married, six or more dependents.... SZ 22,271,000 2,539,000 

SVOtAls concer ee ree 2,365,000 4,542,911,000 654,496,000 


FE eee 


Provincial Finance 


During 1944 (being the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31, 1944), the 
provinces continued to show an improved financial condition as was the case 
throughout all the war years. 
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Inspecting bank 
notes before 
they are placed 
in circulation. 


Gross Ordinary Revenues of Provincial Governments, Selected Years 
1921-44 and by Provinces, 1942-44 : 


NotTe.—Figures for 1940-44 are for provincial fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31; pre- 
vious to 1940, fiscal years ended in year specified were used. 


Gross 
Year Ordinary Province 1942 1943 1944 
Revenues 
$000 : $’000 $000 $’000 
1921 LOZ OSO Sa Pais ere tice wake aes re DOTS 2,9931 2,564 
LOZ One 14654 SEIN Siac iecr dake hem eee 20,462 20,957 22.525 
POS Mee Oe, 7D SUAS aN Beets eh eae: 16,216 16,773 17,875 
103 Jeet DOS 408 sol Que cat eae ean pees eee 114,583 116,856 122,354 
LOSS eee DS MOSG me OMts. oy eee ee eee 13254145 141,268 140,610 
1OSOR me DAS aero hsor «||P EhOLs sie neeoe aa pee 23,186 24,446 25,669 
1OAD 3 ose SOO Sil ga SAS Key aee wren teen een Molen 30,615 37,454 37,420 
Os ss AQ4 FOIA Carat eerne tote oo PWS lacie QS 52 30,528 SYA eis: 
194 AN 2S SD eel BC Hs eee eee ee 44,148 44,496 47,295 
1943 hoe ASO 
19445 ee. 448 ,865 Lotalst. 3.3; or 412,385 435,771 448 , 865 


1 Fifteen months. 


Gross Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial Governments, Selected Years, 
1921-44 and by Provinces, 1942-44 


NoTe.—Figures for 1940-44 are for provincial fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31; 
previous to 1940, fiscal years ended in year specified were used. 


Gross 
Year Ordinary Province 1942 1943 1944 
Expenditures 

$000 $000 $'000 $’000 
OIA ae, ARO PARISH A OMAN 2) Spal Res Se OA ee ee ae Dota} 2,9721 2,905 
19268 ee? 144,183 INS Faaetec sc onae re Mina Se artis (Lis SME 18,039 20,251 
TO SARS Sat OO Sa Ne tea eet ae ee eo eet 15,056 15,029 17,318 
1903 je eeee: DOSPAAAS NOU Ew. she oepeaee ceo eae 101,293 106,180 117,902 
LOSS ee 273,861 Oniteacedget ee ee 114,906 128,923 139,486 
193 Ok 289,229 {Man sae AIA OR ie Oe ee ee 19, 386 20,025 20,646 
1940 Ree: SSORO SOV Sachin ses oy at ence eae er 25,959 Di hAS 29,404 
LOC doe SAD S LS HALE Ay Renee pe Seed ncter ane ae DAR S12 Me TPA 25,002 
LOW DS ee ot 354,195 Gee ee ie hee es ee 36,273 ohh AleX 40,623 
OAS eins 378,790 
1044s 2: A1Sh 53 MLotals 03s Fe ok 354,195 378,790 413,537 


1 Fifteen months. 
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The Queen Elizabeth Highway, Western Ontario. 


The details of combined net ordinary and capital revenues for 1944 show 
that the greatest single item of provincial revenue continues to be derived from 
the Dominion Government, chiefly as a result of the provisions of the Dominion- 
Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 1942. The greatest single item in the net 
combined ordinary and capital expenditures for 1944 was public welfare. 


Combined Net Ordinary and Capital Revenues of Provincial Governments, 
1942-44 with Details for 1944 > 


1944 1943 
Province 1942 1943 1944 Item IEG [BO 
Amount} of of 
Total | Total 
$7000 | $’000 | $’000 $000 
P.E.I..........] 2,036] 2,6171] 2,191|Taxes— 
N.S............] 16,410] 16,937] 17,804] Corporation (arrears)... 762] 0-20] 0-17 
INE Bic eal toe lool lon i242 4 Ole Gasoline. ene ee (082 Lee aS Smet oa 
Income of persons 
Que...........] 99,944] 99,997|103,893 (arrears): Sacer seen 591} 0-16} 0-30 
Ont sin due ee (107, S25)117°483| 115. )71 90 Retail salesamis ais | asl lee SOO) eed TOES 
Succession duties.......| 23,482] 6:26] 6-66 
Mapsco. <a. 222] 19,0331 :19" 9951) 217 3208 “Other taxes). c -vcn cee oie oole OO aot 
Sask. .........] 25,169] 30,931] 31,586!Motor-vehicle licences.....} 31,217] 8-32] 8-31 
Alta octane.) 24,389|-25 5920127, 4001Liquot control. < 2c. ct PerOnAR6l cl Sel Fiat ane 
B.C...........] 39,146} 39,019] 40,962/|Dominion of Canada......|107,985| 28-79] 30-40 
——_—_ | ———_ Other revenue............| 54,374] 14-50] 14-01 
Totais. .. .|347,088)/366, 623/375, 130 Totals............../375,130]100-00/100-00 


1 Fifteen months. 
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Combined Net Ordinary and Capital Expenditures of Provincial 
Governments, 1942-44 with Details for 1944 — 


Nore.—Figures are exclusive of debt retirement. 


Province 1942 
$000 
1 e25] Bay eo penta ne ee 1,965 
INRS Sareea neces 13,092 
IN as er oe sha ac DP IETS) 
Diller ceareaecenete 92,259 
Ont en hee O7 FL73 
IME ee, eemtrc o ates 14,852 
SASK ee piety eas 20,179 
BA ivan eee eased 18,702 
BRCrre atte esd. 


30,385 


30,505 


1943 1944 
$’000 | $000 
DeSAG Lay 2s 1 1.6 


13,429] 15,146 
12,137) 157,902 


94,701/108,091 


102 ,292}113,492 


14,465 
20,219 
19,890 


14,572 
22,637 
22,606 
34,773 


Totals. .. .|300, 780/310, 184/349 , 995 


LL ——— 


1 Fifteen months. 


1944 1943 
Item PACA all eae 
Amount] of of 
Total | Total 
$’000 
Wemishaition et iasert: heya cee: 3,198} 0-91} 1-02 
General government...... 18,234} 5-22} 5-96 
Protection to persons and 
DIO DCE Asan ac pereeue 16,487} 4-71} 4-95 
Highways, bridges and 
PELIMIES eects as eee ee 63,906} 18-26) 17-74 
Public welfare..... TS SLOW 21T EOS 2S 
dt Cation stcsse seaerare 63,987] 18-28] 16-00 
(Aoiteul tilt Gteces aj.ns cee coos 152.604)) 24-457 55 4223 
Puble:domami -... 6 20-005) Be ole SOO 
Debt charges...... 59,173} 16-92) 19-99 
Other tyes se akon ee DS COM SEO a2 ote: 
SLOCALS\ poeencoe oe ce 349 , 995/100 -00)100 -00 


Reference to the table of debt statistics shows the variation between prov- 
inces as well as between provincial direct and indirect debt. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Provincial Governments (less Sinking 


Funds), 1942-44 with Details for 1944 


a 


Province 1942 1943 1944 Item 1944 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Direct Debt— Direct Debt— 
) 26 Se hee 9,320 9,118 9,668 Runded- debt ere. oc. aenis Sel LOTS. 202 
N.S.. 90,482 88,859 86,399 Less Sinking Funds....... 223,285 
IN GB ee 95,576 93,397 93,403 ———_——_——— 
Ouesr ve aane 385 , 897 376,395 375,861 Net Funded Debt........ 1,454,917 
Ont 705 ,039 666,757 646,715 Preasury. Dillse.. oe cs ee 5 238,970 
PO Mates cee 110,094 106,444 100,032 Savings deposits......... 45,771 
SSK Geaecen tes 202,345 196,907 205 , 436 Temporary loansy. 2. -s;-- 9,032 
Alta. 149,757 148 , 543 147,507 WDUSMOLCTUSE, Meats 3.0 eee as Di ratory IE 
BzC ene S 143,672 140,793 140,749 Accrued expenditure ..... 17,941 
Accounts payable and 
other liabilities ........ Mise 
Totals, OT 
Direct Debt|1,892,182 |1,827,213 |1,805,770 
—_—_———— ——_—|——— Total, Direct Debt....| 1,805,770 
Indirect == 
Debt— 
fe ei OS, Pee cues 241 ‘ 209 ° 162 Indirect Debt— 
NES=: 3,002 2,702 VA!) Guaranteed bonds........ 151,023 
INR Eee ee 2,050 2,033 2,256 Less Sinking Funds....... 6,371 
One} a aeeese 24,587 30,107 36,814 
Ont 121,604 122,888 127,734 Net Guaranteed Bonds.... 144,652 
IV eben AS os 3,414 D Ske 2,531 Loans under M.I.A. Act... 5,496 
Sack eae 19,022 16,217 1,824 Guaranteed bank loans.,.. 9,730 
Alta.. Tao 6,599 6,253 Other indirect liabilities, . . 29 , 302 
BiGpe eae 8,956 8,797 8,877 
Totals, In- 
direct Debt] 189,981 192,310 189,180 Total, Indirect Debt.... 189,180 
Grand 
Totals. . .|2,082,163 |2,019,523 |1,994,950 Grand Total.......... 1,994,950 


a 
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The gross provincial bonded debt is still largely payable in Canada as 
has been the case since 1941. 


Gross Provincial Bonded Debt, Analysed by Currency of Payments, 1941-44 


Payable in— 1941 1942 1943 1944 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Canadason lyases ein emcee 934,165 964, 860 978,401 979,545 
London (England) only.. eae 49 ,633 45,681 45 ,530 45,413 
London (England and Canada).. aie Oe 49,137 Dir Ard te 25,609 20,214 
INK Wal WeOt keOoml ivaarer coeeenereienene aie Pag th 1.225 16,025 19,519 33,905 
News VotkandyGanacdageen jensen ers 398 ,994 371,907 348 , 835 355,426 

London (England), New York and : 

Canadan cer ee hos spent twe one 270,161 265 ,943 261,652 238,963 
: ORHCRSA Stes ort Sa eee otc es eo eae 4,958 4,736 4,736 4,736 
Totals tc ces cetera 1,708,273 1,696,629 1,684,282 1,678,202 


Stratford, Ontario, has inaugurated a thirty-year municipal planning development project, 
which calls for zoning, control of building, and elimination of sub-standard housing. 


Employees of the planning 
company working on a to- 
pographical map of Strat- 


ford. »y—» 


A view of the beautiful Avon 
River which, under the pro- 
ject, is to be transformed 
into one of Ontario’ s finest 

parks, 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the several 
provinces have jurisdiction and control over their respective organizations of 
municipal government. Requirements for incorporation vary among the pro- 
vinces, but there is a distinct division of urban from rural. The former are 
classed as cities, towns, and villages; the latter have various designations : 
Townships in Ontario; Districts in British Columbia ; Municipal Districts in 
Alberta; Counties in New Brunswick ; Municipalities in Nova Scotia; Parishes 
and Townships in Quebec; and Rural Municipalities in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. In addition there are counties in Ontario and Quebec ; these include 
local towns or villages, and rural municipalities, which provide funds for county 
administration. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick counties are essentially 
rural municipalities. Some non-incorporated rural areas in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are organized into “Improvement Districts” administered by the Pro- 
vincial Governments. In 1944 there were 3,954 incorporated municipalities in 
Canada. 


Municipal Assessments and Tax Levies——Municipal revenues in Canada 
are derived almost entirely from direct taxation, chiefly of real property. Tax 
levies increased from 1940 to 1944 by 4:1 p.c., while improved economic condi- 
tions were reflected in an increase in tax collections of 11-8 p.c., which was 
accounted for chiefly by greatly increased collections in the Prairie Provinces. 
Asa result, total taxes receivable and property acquired for taxes were reduced 
in this period by 35-9 p.c. 


Municipal Assessed Valuations, Tax Levies, Collections and Receivables 
(less Sinking Funds), by Provinces, 1944 with Totals for 1940-43 


Total 

Valuations Tax Taxes 
on which Collections Receivable 

Year and Taxes Tax (Current | Percentage and 

Province were Levy and of Levy Property 
Levied Arrears) Acquired 
for 

Taxes 

$’000 $000 $’000 $000 
otal std OSes ie Recitation caokere creme 7,703,973 270,437) 230,0291 101-21 245 ,065 
GB CoN ea Ke SY aS eo ar i er 7,859,415 272,458) 237,680! 104:°61 28: F133 
ARCO HAN Keine KO ks, ats Bae eal ao a re Beis 7,892,698 275,983] 239,1101 105-0! 208 , 406 
WO TALS OAS spr ated Caran ea cee apres 7,906,826 278,697; 298,196 107-0 196,523 

1944 

] BS) Bin! Caras SA aae aR Une Ie aces 14,640 Sou 339 99-3 Sil! 
INI ASA ao Slee ie Rata oe a Enema ee 187 , 904 9,584 Ovo 101-7 4,029 
INS eee eg arieatta ke doe crest mera crtier ars 159,166 Soda 5,514 102°5 SRO26 
OMG oer orks SF ONS ate filet es 2,343,734 74,428 31,0091 91-81 34,310 
ORD ary eae Ones ton, tae. Gee 3 3,066,177 Ptin ssh 114,435 LOQe7 27,400 
VET ey Patoic.< ora Mi soph coa ts Guha 445 ,793 18,885 DA LOn Nexon 11,910 
SAS Met rare caret ne atenee. tens oki ha ea 828,035 XG ee MoM | Span (oye: 144 -6 33,457, 
ERIC uae aise aatiirs slik. ro Gartner ain en came 510,494 18,491 21,884 118-3 28,623 
Be@a ais Sa EE Ae St as Fa SO 407 , 462 19,789 20,340 102-1 13,667 
wOtals-e1944--8y a5 = ha. 2: 7,963,405 281,403} 257,188! 109-21 157,073 


1 Excludes Quebec cities and towns. 
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Municipal Revenues.—Municipal revenues for 1944 have been estimated at 
$354,400,000 of which $263,600,000, or 74-4 p.c. represents taxes on real estate, 
$33,900,000, or 9-6 p.c. other taxes, and the remaining $56,900,000, or 16-0 p.c. 
other sources of revenue, including provincial subsidies and Tax Agreement 
subsidies from the Dominion. . 


Municipal Expenditures.—Preliminary estimates indicate that the support 
of local schools represented the largest single item of expenditure in 1944, 
amounting to $94,200,000, or 27-8 p.c. of total municipal expenditure of $3372 
900,000. Other services cost $168,200,000, or 49-9 p.c., and debt service charges 
and the retirement of debt $75,500,000, or 22:3 p.c. of the total. In 1939, total 
expenditures were $329,038,000, 25-0 p.c. of which went for the support of local 
schools, 48-3 p.c. for other services, and 26-7 p.c. for debt service and deb 
retirement. . 


Bonded Debt and Other Direct Liabilities —The rapid growth of munici- 
palities, together with increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, 
schools and other services, has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of 
debt. However, the bonded debt situation of municipalities has undergone 
substantial improvement since 1932. 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, Selected Years 1919-44 
and by Provinces 1932 and 1944 
————— 


Gross Gross Bonded Indebtedness 
Bonded Total of of Municipalities 
Year Indebtedness Sinking Province 
of Munici- Funds Soo 
palities 1 1932 3 1944 8 
$000 $000 $000 $000 

LOT OR eee 729,715 2 PO iy oe eee anne cae Dt29 3,193 
1 OD Sih tears 1,015,950 2 ING Schnee eee ee 31,606 31,883 
LOZOR ee 1,271,390 2 INS ete ed ee See 24,753 2207 
LOSS ees 1,372,026 PAST BeOS EN | AO) b cree wate eres ae ee ee 463,614 451,666 
1933 5.5 = 17302)2011 2097 (SOP COn te eer es a eee 504,756 260,353 
1939 50250, 1,280,856 22 OlOs Mansa tee ee ee ee 92,471 55,465 
194002: 1,244,001 29 S43 ll SAGs etek he hate 59,238 38,954 
1941 1,196,491: ZOL 459 Alita sete eerie pao eee 76,892 41,957 
19049 -S ee 1,136,897 259), 064 SIF Bx Create et eee ie 129 , 333 100 , 494 
1943 ee ye 1,074,462 254, 864 Se ae 
1944.00... 1,006,936 178,761 ‘Lotals (232 1,384,792 1,006,936 
ee ee — Ot 
; 1 Not entirely comparable due to incompleteness of data prior to 1939. 2 Sink- 
ing fund totals not available previous to 1934: Alberta showed net debt to 1928. 3 Debt 


for rural schools in the Maritimes not included. 


The reductions in recent years have been due largely to a general curtail- 
ment, during the depression years, of capital undertakings and works requiring 
debenture financing. The extension of provincial control over municipal borrow- 
ings has also been a major factor in this regard, as well as the fact that the 
greater part of the total municipal debt is represented by serial or instalment- 
type debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. While certain 
expenditures have been sorely needed in many communities, such as for the 
rehabilitation of existing assets and for new improvements as a result of normal 
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expansion and growth, these were sacrificed in the earlier years in the interests .. 
of the taxpayer. Latterly, under wartime conditions this policy of deferment 
was continued so as to free the financial market to the Dominion Government 
for its war-financing needs. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Municipal Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), by Provinces, 1942-44 with Details for 1944 


Item 1942 1943 1944 Item 1944 
$’000 $’000 $000 - $7000 
Direct Debt— Direct Debt— 
| ce ea) be 2,614 2,471 2,396 Debenture debt.......... 1,006 ,936 
ING Solty, eee D2 SAO 21,761 20,396 Less Sinking Funds....... 178,759 
ING BSE 19,299 18,310 16,801 SS 
Ouese ee ee 494,770 467,149 455,457 Net Debenture Debt...... SIPS ris 
Onty wes te 284,856 263 ,094 241,879 Temporary, lOANSsrejeseee: 28,565 
Wika es srr: 54,694 50,226 46,509 Accounts payable and other 
Sacks: 82,817 76,085 71,818- Tialbilipies tao hae oles 123,952 
PA ita wert. cen 53,845 51,659 48 , 280 —_—_—_———_ 
1 Be Opabat Ata eae 85,672 80,674 77,158 
Totals, Total Direct Liabilities 
Direct Debt [1,101,077 |1,031,429 980 , 694 (less Sinking Funds).. 980 , 694 
Indirect 
Debt— . Indirect Debt— 
BAH tn eee 2 2 2 Guaranteed loans, deben- 
INES ohare ora. 1505 856 854. EUNES MOUS aa cinece ts seers = 54,719 
INSB tercaeicssa 424 360 214 Less Sinking Funds....... 8,033 
Queen S405 3,226 2,992 
Onteetice se: 22,808 22,056 21,420 
Wants: et! 10,681 10,217 9,830 
Sask ta 2:35 2 2 2 
ANA noas aEALE 2 2 ae 
BAG tos 12,512 11,782 LIS376 
Totals, In- : : Total Indirect Liabilities 
direct Debt 49 , 830 48 ,497 46, 686 (less Sinking funds). 46, 686 
Grand ; 
‘otalss..o.- 1,150,907 |1,079,926 |1,027,380 Grand Total........ 1,027,380 
pa Niel ae ent ee a a ee eee 
1 Excludes rural schools in the Maritime . Provinces. 2 None reported. 


3 More complete information available after 1942. 


A new courthouse and central police building will be the centre of a Civic Square to 
be constructed in Toronto. 


Insurance 


Banking 


* Banking 


(BANKING in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central 
bank system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are :— 
(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of 
Dominion notes under legislation of 1868. : 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect 
greater co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in 
various other ways. 


(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 


(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 
1923, provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal 
tender cash reserves at will. 


(5) The Bank of Canada, established ag a central bank in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish the 
Bank of Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is now vested in 
the Dominion Government. The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves of 
the chartered banks, which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their 
deposit liabilities payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with, and 
notes of, the Bank of Canada. The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Dominion of Canada and may, by agreement, act as banker or. fiscal agent for 
any province. Bank of Canada notes, which are legal tender, will soon become 
the only source of paper money in Canada since the right of the chartered banks 
to issue or re-issue notes was cancelled on Jan. 1, 1945. 

The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open 
market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at 
which it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. Under 
the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, the Bank transferred its reserve of gold to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves have 
now been centralized. At the same time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 25 p.c. 
minimum gold reserve requirement against its note and deposit liabilities was 
temporarily suspended. | 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, 
which commenced operations on Nov. 1; 1944, is a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Canada but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to supplement the 
activities of the chartered banks and other lending agencies by supplying the 
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medium and long-term capital needs of small enterprises; the bank does not 
engage in the business of deposit banking. The capital stock of $25,000,000, 
$10,000,000 of which is now paid-up, was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. 
In addition, the Industrial Development Bank may borrow up to three times 
the amount of its paid-up capital stock and reserve fund, by the issue of bonds 
and debentures, thus providing total resources of $100,000,000. 


The following statement shows the classifications of authorized and out- 
standing loans and investments as at Sept. 30, 1946. 


Loans and Investments of the Industrial Development Bank, by Provinces 
and Industries, as at Sept. 30, 1946 


nn nn ee EU UU UD UUE EERE RENUIRREEREERRRERE EEE RRR 


: ; Author- Out- ; Author- Out- 
proyce ized standing oe ized standing 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island Nil — Foods and beverages.|1,317,249 819,693 
INO VAL SCOtl auc aise 234,000 194,000 || Textiles and products|1,049,214 640,552 
New Brunswick...... 289 ,000 248,007 || Lumber and wood 
PEOGUCESes inte. 1,614,367 626,705 
Quebec.............+-|3,641,530 |1,636,402 || Machinery and metal 
PFOCUCES ose ns ees 2,585,642 11,255,039 
OWNCATIO Ma ia oie in san. vie oe 3,535,569 |1,867,641 |} Building supplies, 
clay, glass and plas- 
Manitobamsseeese cass 409 ,999 335,744 CICS area ae ee 962,852 786 , 233 
Ghenvicalssacsntace 336,809 264,838 
Saskatchewan........ 67,819 15,551 || Refrigeration........| 643,881 377, 845 
ibertalee orn. Ga: 742 ,062 TLSMSO2 MIMO EREet ys cee eae ete 886,660 351,797 
British Columbia and 
(Perritories... ... > 476,695 109 , 495 
Totals..........|9,396,674 |5,122,702 Potalsue ac ake 9 396,674 |5,122,702 


ee ———————————————————————————————————— 


Commercial Banking.—While the aggregate supply of money is determined 
by the central bank, it rests with the chartered banks to provide the individual 
credit requirements of commerce and industry of the public generally. There 
are ten banks chartered under the Bank Act and only they, and two long- 
established savings banks, in addition to the Bank of Canada, are legally entitled 
to call themselves “banks” or to use the word “banking” in connection with their 
business. ; 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and 
with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. There has been no bank 
failure since 1923 and note holders have experienced no losses whatever since 


1881. 


The ten commercial banks have over 3,000 offices spread out over the 
Dominion, many located in small villages which would be quite unable to 
support an independent bank. The head offices of the banks neither take nor lend 
money—all the banking business is done by the branches, each branch enj oying 
considerable independence. But the fact that these branches are linked has a 
very important bearing on the country-wide economic situation. Stringency of 
cash at one point may be met from another and deposits at one place not needed 
for local loans may be made available elsewhere. Also nation-wide information 
is available at all points. In addition to branches in Canada, many banks are 
represented in the international field. At the beginning of 1946, the different 
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banks had among them 131 branches (not including sub-agencies) in other 
countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the West Indies, Central and South 
America. 

The primary function of the bank is to provide a safe repository for savings 
and surplus funds and to furnish credit for carrying on the business of the 
country. Credit is given in a variety of ways. Direct loans are made, the pro- 
ceeds of which customers use for purchasing raw materials, paying wages and 
other operating expenses or for the purchase of goods for resale. Letters of 
credit are issued to finance the importation of goods. In this way the bank 
exchanges its well-known and acceptable credit for the less-known credit of its 
customers. Apart from the deposit and loan facilities provided, the banks 
render innumerable services to the communities in which they serve. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1946, 
with Totals for Selected Years from 1900 


Note.—Annual figures are averages from the respective monthly statements except in 
the case of the numbers of branches which are as at Dec. 31. 


rr 


Branches Liabili- Liabili- Ae " otal 
in ties : ota oans 
Bank and Year Canada Hees to ee ot Liabili- | and Dis- Denosts 
and Share- | puplic ties counts | pilities? 
Abroad! holders 
No $ $ $ $ $ $ 
000,000) ’000,000} '000,000} ’000,000 000,000] 000,000 
Bank of Montreal....... 444 1,844 78 1,765 1,843 361 1,693 
Bank of Nova Scotia.... 280 696 36 658 694 172 603 
Banleofeorontones ae. 166 354 18 335 353 83 326 
Provincial Bank of Can- 

ACA s eee eee 131 145 5 140 145 30 139 
Canadian Bank of Com- 

MELCE Siesta ee 474 1,442 60 1,379 1,439 295 ei ly 
Royal sBan kane eee 623 2,060 55 2,000 2055 431 1,867 
Dominionsbanken. eee ee 121 340 16 323 339 99 306 
Banque Canadienne Na- 

Clonale yer pers ke Pasi 374 1 361 373 95 354 
Imperial Bank of Canada 167 404 15 387 402 114 373 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada) 2 34 2 S2 34 3 25 

Totals, Oct. 1946..| 2,619 7,693 297 7,380 7,677 1,683 7,003 
Totals, 1945 ...... 2,619 6,743 282 6,439 6,721 1,505 6,160 
Totals, 1944 ...... 2,593 5,990 282 5,689 5,972 1,344 5,422 
Totals, 1943 ....... 2,589 5,148 282 4,849 5,131 1,334 4,592 
Totals, 1942 ...... 2,642 4,400 281 4,102 4,383 1,370 3,834 
Totals, 1941 ....... 2,830 4,008 279 3,712 3,991 1,403 3,465 
Totals, 1940 ....... 2,846 3,707 279 3,411 3,690 1,324 3,180 
Totals) 19390). 3 2,861 3,592 279 3,298 3,578 1,244 3,061 
Totals, 1938 ...... 2,875 3,349 279 3,057 3,336 1,201 2,824 
Totals, 1935 2,978 2,957 278 2,668 2,946 1,276 2,427 
Totals, 1930 3,598 AIRY] 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2,517 
otalss19200s 4,876 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 2,438 
Totals, 1910 .. 3...) 2,6213}, 1,211 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Totals, 1900 ...... 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 


1As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies which numbered 621 
in 1945, * Excluding inter-bank deposits. CONT 


Cheque Payments.—Bank debits, or the amount of cheques cashed and 
charged to deposit accounts, increased continuously year by year during the 
war period. The standing in 1945 was $68,385,000,000, representing an increase 


of 121 p.c. over 1938, the last complete pre-war year. The total for the first 
ten months of 1946 was 6-3 p.c. greater than for the same months of 1945. 
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It is estimated that about 80 p.c. of Canada’s business transactions are 
financed by cheques, payments in notes and coin being of relatively minor 
proportions. Thus, the amount of cheques paid through the banks and charged 
to deposit accounts is widely used as a measure of the volume of financial 
transactions. A record of such payments is available for the principal com- 
mercial centres for a period of more than 20 years. 


Cheques Cashed at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 


1941-45 
nn 
Economic Area 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

$ $ $ bes $ 
Maritime Prov- 

MICOSh eA ae kee 940,712,152] 1,075,736,890 1,243,762,861} 1,327,660,964 1,553,590,758 
OUebectn masts. 11,068,666,580} 12,751,093,627| 15,373,881,025] 17,222,287,360 19 309,332,983 
Ontariom ees. 18,214,788,841] 22,136,164,250 24,681,702,142| 26,902 ,944,561 31,543,361,615 
Prairie Prov- 

NNCCSignee ceo 6,591,645,027| 6,722,376,622 9,199 ,963,592] 11,488,439,812 11,562,164,231 
British C olu m- 

Dia cea cane 2,427,144,584| 2,840,882,813| 3,297,405,107) 3,735,621,710 4,416,363,574 


Totals. . . .|39,242,957,184|45,526,254,202/53,796,714,727|60,676,954,407/68,384,813,161 


pu 


* Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into Canada 
by companies from the British Isles and the United States of America about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies 
competing for the available business in Canada, as against 41 active companies 


Bills that have passed through 
many hands and become 
worn are turned in, counted 
and burned. The truck on 
the right holds nearly $1,- 
000,000 in old bills, which 
will be replaced by new ones. 


registered by the Dominion and a few provincial companies in 1945. Of the 41 
active companies registered by the Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 3 British, 
and 10 foreign. 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of the 
public and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the amount of 
life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the life insurance in force 
in Canada, by Dominion registered companies, was only $35,680,000 as com- 
pared with approximately $9,751,000,000 at the end of 1945. This latter figure 
was equal to $804-6 per head of population. In addition, there was $240,000,000 
of fraternal insurance in force by Dominion licensees and $346,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force by provincial licensees. Thus the total life insurance in force 
in the Dominion at the end of 1945 was approximately $10,337,000,000. The 
premium income from Canadian business of all Dominion registered companies 
(not including fraternal benefit societies) increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 
to $221,000,000 in 1930, and to $261,000,000 in 1945. 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
tS 200 Fh SaaS 
MILLION DOLLARS 


1ooo0 
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Fire Insurance.—As at Dec. 31, 1945, there were 269 fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in Canada under Dominion registration, of which 59 
were Canadian, 73 were British, and 137 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the Insurance 
Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—1l1 Canadian, 13 British, and 
3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number of British and 
foreign companies from 59 to 78 p.c. of the total number is a very marked 
point of difference between fire and life insurance in Canada, the latter being 
carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force is due, no doubt, partly to the 
growth of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indication 
of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws 
light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. By 1880, companies 
with Dominion licences had fire insurance totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the 
one-thousand-million-dollar mark had almost been reached, and by 1930, the 
total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1945 besides $15,039,214,791 of fire 
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insurance in force in companies with Dominion registration, there was also 
$1,702,180,099 in force in companies with provincial licences, or about $16,741,- 
394,890 in force in companies, associations, or underwriters registered or 
licensed to transact business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes among 
other classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident, public liability 
and employers’ liability) ; aircraft; automobile; boiler; credit; earthquake ; 
explosion; falling aircraft; forgery; guarantee; hail; inland transportation ; 
live stock; personal property; plate glass; real property; sickness; sprinkler 
leakage; theft; weather; and windstorm. Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies 
were licensed for such insurance, in 1945 there were 261 companies, of which 
53 were Canadian, 68 British and 140 foreign. 


The total net premium income of Dominion-registered companies for 1945 
was $69,162,838 and the most important class of miscellaneous insurance, 
according to the amount of premiums received, was automobile insurance, which 
has greatly increased during the past decade, although decreases were shown 
for a few years prior to 1935 and for 1942 and 1943 with an increase in 1944 
and in 1945. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies doing an 
automobile insurance business was only $80,446; in 1916 it was $909,503 and 
in 1945 $24,141,208. The premium income of combined accident and sickness 
insurance came second with $12,619,657 ; personal property insurance was third 
with $6,623,904. 


The new Bank of 
Montreal building 
being constructed 
at King and Bay 
Streets, Toronto. 
This project, halted 
more than six years 
as a war measure, 
has been resumed. 


Education 
Science 


Culture 


ln August, 1946, Canada became a member of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), after having partici- 
pated in the constitutional conference of November, 1945, at London, England, 
and in the ensuing work of the Preparatory Commission. In October the 
Department of External Affairs convened a meeting of representative persons 
to advise on the composition of a Canadian delegation to the first annual con- 
ference of UNESCO, at Paris, Nov. 19-Dec. 10, 1946. Eight delegates and 
three advisers were subsequently named. 

It is the purpose of the present chapter to provide summary information on 
the range of activities with which UNESCO is concerned. 


Education 


Six years of war have left an indelible imprint on Canadian education. 
War conditions were instrumental in reducing the numbers of qualified teachers 
and creating shortages of supplies and thus the educational facilities offered 
to thousands of school children were restricted. War demands also impressed 
upon Canadians the need for increased emphasis on education generally, but par- 
ticularly on physical education and health, vocational training and training for 
Canadian and world citizenship. 


Nine educational systems (actually ten, as Quebec has two functionally 
separate units) have for some time been facing post-war problems with a certain 
degree of success although many makeshifts have been devised as a matter of 
expediency. Despite such limitations, however, outstanding changes have 
been effected in reorganizing school administration and in providing added 
facilities for rural high schools. Attention is still directed towards obtaining 
sufficient qualified teachers and adequate revenue to implement proposed 
changes including the provision of schools and other facilities for pupils who 
lack interest or ability in the usual'academic subjects. 

Though generally similar, educational problems vary in detail from pro- 
vince to province. Finance is more of a stumbling-block in some provinces than 
others ; also the securing of teachers, which depends to a great extent on ability 
to pay and on competition from other occupations, also varies considerably 
between the provinces. Communication may, in certain sections, present 
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problems, particularly where roads are not surfaced, where districts are 
sparsely settled or where snowfall is heavy. Satisfactory solutions to such 
problems in one province would not necessarily be adequate in another. 


School Administration—There are a number of outstanding trends in 
school administration. Progress has been made throughout Canada in organiz- 
ing larger units, associated with which has been the formation of rural high 
schools. Some of these have been of the new “composite” school type with 
provision for academic, technical, agricultural and home economics courses. 

Prince Edward Island favours organizing the whole Province as an 
administrative unit and is planning an extension of regional high schools. In 
Nova Scotia the county unit has been accepted generally and an extensive 
survey has been conducted with a view to implementing the consolidation of 
high schools. In the meantime, the number of technical schools is being 
increased considerably. New Brunswick also follows the county unit plan and 
four regional high schools have been formed with others to follow. 

Quebec has five larger units functioning, four of which are rural, while 
Ontario has 414 township areas with Township School Boards. Manitoba’s 
first larger unit has been established at Dauphin, and in Saskatchewan 45 of the 
60 inspectorates have been formed into larger units. In that Province con- 
sideration is being given to the provision of adequate high-school facilities for 
rural pupils on the composite-school plan. Alberta, the first province to be 
organized into larger units by Act of legislature, is making progress in 
centralization within the school division. The implementation of the Cameron 
Report in British Columbia by Act of Parliament resulted in the reorganization 
of the entire Province, with the exception of 12 isolated school districts, and 
reduced the number of administrative units from 650 to 74. 

Organization of larger administrative units varies in many ways from pro- 
vince to province. In the Eastern Provinces there has been a tendency to use 
the municipality as unit, this being an advantage for taxation. In the Prairie 
Provinces the tendency has been to convert inspectorates into single units. In 
British Columbia topography was one of the chief considerations in the forma- 
tion of the new divisions where school population was sufficiently large to 
ensure the expected advantages. 


Elementary and High Schools.—During the school year 1945-46, enrolment 
in elementary and high schools showed an increase. This was due in part 
to an increase in the number of beginners and also to pupils returning to high 
school after absence or remaining there for a longer period than was usual, 
on the average, during the war years. The more regular attendance reported 
by several provinces, was the result of stricter enforcement of the attendance 
Acts. 

The scope of services rendered by the Departments of Education has 
broadened considerably during the past 25 or 30 years. Apart from the former 
services connected with setting a rather rigid and limited curriculum, paying 
grants to school boards, inspecting schools, licensing teachers, maintaining a 
limited school accounting, setting papers and conducting final examinations, and 
providing visiting school nurses, it is now not unusual to find the Departments 
dealing with such subjects as: music, art, auxiliary classes, textbook service, 
health service, agricultural classes, correspondence courses, audio-visual in- 
struction, school architecture and construction. Progress has been made in each 
of these fields ; technical, commercial and agricultural courses at the high-school 
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The atmosphere of the Canadian schoolroom has undergone a definite change during 
the past few years. Modern teaching methods place greater emphasis on practical 
work performed by the pupils themselves. Here public school pupils are working out 
their own experiments in physics. 


Se eee ene ee ae ee 


level have shown remarkable increases in popularity; film libraries are found 
in every province; radio programs are prepared by many Departments either 
singly or in concert. Art is directed towards developing creativeness and 
other personality factors as well as towards stressing its practical application in 
everyday life. 

The desire on the part of many progressive administrators and teachers for 
changes in curricula has been curbed somewhat for a number of reasons. These 
include the difficulty of obtaining new textbooks; the shortage of qualified 
teachers and the lack of professional and academic preparation of many of the 
substitutes; the lack of research facilities and of qualified men free to do 
research; and also the tremendous amount of work involved in reorganization 
which it is impossible for those already working to capacity on everyday prob- 
lems to undertake. 

Adult education given in night classes in technical and academic high 
schools is intended to provide opportunity for leadership training, discussion 
forums, hobbies and crafts—in fact all types of education for adults not ordin- 
arily provided by schools, colleges and universities. Correspondence courses 
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have been used by school boards in districts where teachers could not be 
obtained so that the children would benefit somewhat from formal education. 


Teachers and Teacher-Training—When the school term began in the 
autumn of 1946 there was an acute shortage of qualified teachers in all pro- 
vinces. The shortage was most apparent in the outlying rural elementary 
schools although shortages of qualified secondary teachers were also exper- 
ienced. Provinces able to pay the higher salaries had, of course, the best choice 
of teachers and were in a position to attract qualified teachers from other pro- 
vinces. Considerable thought has been given to the problem of maintaining the 
teacher supply. The Canadian Teachers’ Federation has advocated a salary 
schedule for qualified teachers beginning at $1,500 a year so that a desirable 
type of young person may be attracted to the teaching profession. Also it has 
been suggested that the Home and School Association work towards effecting 
a changed social attitude towards the teacher. 


A number of changes have been made recently in teacher-training courses. 
[n Alberta all teacher training has been transferred to the Faculty of Education 
in the University of Alberta. All education classes count towards a degree 
in education; an interim teaching certificate will be given after the first year 
and other certificates after the second year of training. Saskatchewan has 
supplemented the Normal Schools and Faculty of Education with an under- 
graduate course leading to a bachelor degree in education. Normal School 
training will give one year’s credit towards this degree. Manitoba is the first 
province to establish a residential school for the training of all teachers. This 
Normal School has accommodation for some 400 trainees during the school 
year and short-term teacher courses will be conducted during the summer 
months in the same building. 

There is considerable co-operation in educational matters between the 
provinces. It is not unusual for regional meetings to be held in connection with 
radio broadcasting, health education, authorization of textbooks, etc. The 
Canadian Educational Association, a voluntary group of leading educationalists 
across the country effect liaison as between the provinces, sponsor research on a 
national as well as a limited scale and hold an annual convention. To meet other 
needs, schools trustees are organized in most of the provinces and send dele- 
gates to the Canadian School Trustees’ Association. Also teachers are 
federated in each province and send delegates to the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. To round out the picture the Home and School Clubs have a Canadian 
federation. All of these organizations are formed for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the advancement of Canadian education. 


Higher Education—The academic programs and administrative systems 
of the universities and colleges were subjected to considerable re-orientation in 
1945-46 due to the influx of some 30,000 student veterans over and above the 
normal enrolment of 35,000 undergraduates in the regular session. 


Problems of staff, space, equipment and living quarters have been solved on 
an emergency level only and have taxed the resources of the universities heavily. 
Congestion at the larger universities has been met by decentralization and 
expansion into neighbouring communities where the Department of National 
Defence has made available the training camps vacated by demobilization. 


Additional courses have been included in the programs of several institu- 
tions to meet regional requirements, and new degree courses have been con- 
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structed to meet the desires of veterans for training in these subjects. Courses 
in Journalism are now available at Kings, St. Mary’s (Halifax), Université de 
Montréal (French), Carleton College (Ottawa), University of Western 
Ontario (London) and Mount Royal College (Calgary). Degree courses in 
Drama have been organized at the University of Saskatchewan and the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario and accredited courses are available as electives in the 
University of Alberta. In the fields of social and physical welfare the number 
| of schools has been increased. Training schools for social workers have 
increased from four to eight; university courses in Nursing from 11 schools to 
16. A degree course in Pharmacy has been added to the University of British 
Columbia curriculum and McGill has added a degree course in Physical and 


The formal and casual education 
received by men and women in 
the Armed Services brought to 
many the realization of the 
importance of education, and 
it is expected that between 
forty and ninety thousand ex- 
service personnel will seek 
entrance to Canadian univer- 
sities. 


_ The main reading room of Red- 
path Library, McGill Univer- 
sity, one of Canada’s main 


seats of learning. »y——_> 


An instructor conducting a class 
in biology. 


Art galleries in Canadian cities become children’s studios where students from the public 
schools receive instruction. They work in their chosen medium while master paintings 
look down from the walls, exerting an unconscious influence. 


Health education and a diploma course in Physiotherapy. The University of 
Ottawa has organized a faculty of Medicine and the pre-clinical course at the 
University of Saskatchewan is in process of development into a full course in 
Medicine. 

The major problem of providing adequate teaching staffs has been met by 
tapping every available source for part-time instructors to supplement the work 
of an increased permanent staff. Business, industry, the professional services, 
and Government Departments, have been called upon for part-time teachers 
and lecturers. Qualified veteran students have been permitted to supplement 
their allowances by staff work. Where feasible, as in the case of the French- 
language universities, professors and specialized instructors give rotation duty 
to more than one university with similar or duplicated courses of instruction. 

Salary schedules have been revised for permanent staffs. In 1944, the 
latest year for which complete statistics are available, 39 p.c. of the staffs 
received more than $4,000 per annum as compared with 35 p.c. in 1939. Current 
expenditures in 1944 rose $1,500,000 over 1939 expenditures and provincial 
assistance increased $600,000. These figures are exclusive of capital expendi- 
tures. 
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Adult Education—More than 96 p.c. of adult Canadians are literate, in the 
sense of being able to read and write. But there has been increasing recogni- 
tion in the past few years that mere literacy is not enough, that there must be 
provision for citizenship education in adult years; and several Provincial 
Governments have recently established adult education agencies. Some of 
these operate as a branch of the Department of Education, others as independent 
boards financed by public money. ' In other provinces inquiries have been pro- 
ceeding with a view to comparable developments. The movement is assisted 
in all provinces by the services of the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, and since space here does not permit an adequate review of activities, it 
is suggested that readers interested in these developments request information 
from the Association, 119 Isabella St., Toronto. 


Summary Statistics of Education in Canada, 1944 


nL EEE ESEEEET SE 


Type of School or Course Institutions Pupils Teachers Expenditure 
Provincially Controlled Schools— No. No. No. $ 
Ordinary and technical day 
SCROOMS Metats «.c here erereke ate eens wee 31,399 1,996,807 75 4714 
ESy emi egsehOOl Sue mperens or ispers. 1 Monet 378 75,805 —_— 
Correspondence courses........-. th 29 , 808 —— 140,294,907 
Special schools. ..........06+-+- 19 5,059 460 
INormalisChOolsis «curse teres oles 0. 88 i025 918 |} 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools: -... 2.5... . 782 101,147 5e20 } 6.900.000 
Business training schools........ 180 30,189 dow a 
Dominion Indian Schools.......... 340 16,587 551 1,929,082 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COUISESs se < sles 2s «0% 56 24,660 15477 
Courses of university-standard... 159 51,400 5,872 23,590,000 
Other courses at university...... 221 36,990 — 
TDotalsii wre new seeks oe oes 33,434 2,375,975 91,226 | 172,713,989 


a Affiliated institutions additional to classical and junior colleges included under insti- 
tutions of university level. 


Public Libraries 


The 1942-44 survey of Canadian libraries reports returns from 63 city 
libraries, some 400 libraries located in the incorporated towns and villages, and 
about 250 rural and suburban district libraries. The total expenditures of these 
libraries was just under $2,400,000. Of this amount 52 p.c. was assigned to 
salaries and wages; 30 p.c. to books and repair; and the balance to other 
current expenses. There were 1,106,000 registered borrowers. The regional 
libraries reported just under 300 agencies or branches serving about 50,000 
registered borrowers. The book circulation reported for these libraries was 
645,000. 

According to the survey, 30 p.c. of the personnel of public libraries have 
had training in library science; the percentage for city libraries is 42. These 
percentages aré based on total personnel, which includes full-time clerical 
workers and part-time assistants. Exclusive of such workers, about 52 p.c. of 
the city library staffs are professionally trained librarians. Ten years pre- 
viously, in 1933, the percentage was 43. 

A conference of historic interest in the progress of Canadian libraries was 
held in June, 1946, when the Canadian Library Association was organized. 
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This meeting culminated several years of work by librarians in Canada with 
the aim of promoting the professional status of librarians and the service of 
libraries in the educational and cultural advancement of the country. Provision 
was made for the formation of working committees to deal with such subjects 
as salary schedules, standards of professional service and training, executive 
responsibilities and international relationships. 


Media of Mass Communication 


Motion Pictures——There were 1,323 motion picture houses operating in 
Canada in 1945 with box office receipts (including amusement taxes) amounting 
to $69,485,732 for the year, or $5-77 per capita of the population. The average 
admission price was 25-7 cents, allowing about 22 shows per capita, or more 
than 30 for those of age to attend. 

The non-theatrical use of motion pictures increased greatly during the war 
years, due in large part to the work of the National Film Board. The average 
monthly audience for the Board’s rural and urban circuits in 1944-45 was 
465,000. More recently special attention has been paid to assisting the estab- 
lishment of volunteer projection services in urban communities. Regional film 
libraries, of which there are now about 50, are variously operated by Depart- 
ments of Education, university extension departments, public libraries, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, etc. The policy of the Film Board is to stimulate the organization 
and growth of film libraries in various centres in every province. 

Of major assistance to the regional libraries and users of films, especially 
in the matter of obtaining films from outside Canada, is the National Film 
Society at Ottawa. A new and similar organization in the specialized field of 
scientific films, the Canadian Scientific Film Association, was formed at Ottawa 
in September, 1946. 


Radio.—The number of radio receiving sets in Canada is probably not far 
below two million, or about one per six persons in the population. Private 
receiving licences number about 1,800,000 and many of these cover more than 
one set. New receiving sets, impossible of purchase during the later war years, 
have come on the market in considerable number again in 1946. The operation 
of broadcasting facilities is described at pp. 144-146 of this Handbook. 


The Press.—There are nearly 100 daily newspapers published in Canada, 
counting morning and evening editions separately. The circulation of English- 
language dailies is reported to be approximately 2,400,000, French-language 
about 500,000, other languages (Yiddish and Chinese) about 30,000. Foreign- 
language newspapers are more generally published as weeklies or semi- 
weeklies ; the circulation of these is in excess of 100,000, Ukrainian and German 
accounting for the largest number. 

English and French magazines of general circulation (mainly monthlies) 
produced in Canada have, by coincidence, a circulation approximating that of 
the daily newspapers, i.e., nearly 2,500,000 and 500,000, respectively. Canadian 
publications of this type, however, are largely supplemented by imports from 
the United States. 

Book publishing in Canada increased substantially in importance during 
the war years, due in large part to the difficulty or impossibility of importing 
books from Great Britain and France. A considerable export trade in French- 
language books was developed. 
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Actors, script editor 
and_producer-direc- 
tor rehearse for a 
radio drama. 


Creative Arts 


A development of special interest in the field of the creative arts was the 
establishment, in December, 1945, of the Canadian Arts Council. The Council 
grew out of the united action taken by its constituent associations in the spring 
of 1944, when they presented an integrated series of briefs to the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Reconstruction and Re-establishment. 
These briefs looked forward to a post-war society in which the arts would be 
“more widely distributed and more closely integrated with the life of our 
people’. The Council:has accordingly taken a very active interest in the 
development of the Community Centre idea. 

The basic situation claimed by the Council is that “in Canada there are 
millions who have never seen an original work of art, nor attended a symphony 
concert or a professionally-produced play, while in our largest cities thousands 
of professional creative artists enjoy a field so limited that they are forced into 
activities unsuited to their talents”. Chief among the proposals for remedying 
the situation is the establishment of “a government body to promote a national 
cultural program and provide music, drama, art, and film services for all our 
people”. Other proposals have in view the improvement of industrial design, 
and housing and town planning. 


To list the names of the sixteen bodies constituting the Council is to give 
some indication of the range of professional organization in the field of the 
Arts in Canada :— 


The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

The Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

The Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
The Canadan Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
The Canadian Group of Painters 

The Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

The Federation of Canadian Artists 

The Canadian Authors’ Association 
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The outdoor theatre in Stanley Park, Vancouver, is the scene of many cultural activities. 
Light operas, musical comedies, dramas and symphony concerts are presented in the 
evenings and on Saturday afternoons throughout the summer months. 


La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens 

The Music Committee 

The Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
The Dominion Drama Festival 

The Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

The Canadian Guild of Potters 

The Arts and Letters Club 


Regional drama and music festivals, significant features of community life 
in the 1930’s, suffered some setbacks during the war years when people had so 


many other pre-occupations. But the revival is in progress and there promises 
to be a number of provincial festivals in 1947. 


National Gallery.—A greatly enlivened interest in the graphic arts is 
reflected in the work of the National Gallery. The latest Annual Report of the 
Gallery shows that it has experienced the most active year in its history, 
employing several major channels of art education: special and regular exhibi- 
tions and lectures at Ottawa; loan exhibitions to other centres; distribution of 
163,210 prints (including the large silk-screen reproductions), eight times the 
number distributed two years previously; broadcasts to schools on Canadian 
artists, arranged in collaboration with the CBC; lectures and film showings in 
all parts of the country. 
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Scholarship and Research 


The war years demonstrated in the most forceful manner the importance of 
scientific research in the life of the modern nation, its necessity in fact for 
survival. The principal lesson to be learned from these and earlier years has 
been expressed by one writer, Professor J. B. Brebner, as follows: “Canada 
needs to detect, train, encourage, and retain every scholar she can find, for they 
will constitute the principal group who will keep Canada up with a rapidly 
changing world, who will bring Canadian brains and experience to bear on 
Canadian problems, and who will pass on to youth and to the nation at large the 

vital tradition from the past”. 

| There has been considerable evidence of desire to apply the lesson in the 
past two years. From the employer’s standpoint the action of the Dominion 
Government in establishing in 1946 a Royal Commission on Administrative 
Classifications in the Public Service may be cited. To attack the problem from 
the side of training, the National Conference of Canadian Universities estab- 
lished a Committee on Post-Graduate training in 1945. In June, 1946, the 
Bureau of Technical Personnel in the Department of Labour launched an 
inquiry, on instructions from a Committee of the Cabinet and with the assistance 
of an Inter-departmental Advisory Committee, on requirements throughout 
Canada for professionally trained persons in the next five years. 


The Humanities.—A significant development for scholarship in the whole 
range of humanistic studies has been in process of development since the winter 
of 1944-45 when the Humanities Research Council of Canada was established. 
With the aid of a_grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Council has 
been conducting a survey of the humanities in Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities, which is to be published in 1947, and may be expected to suggest lines 
of policy to strengthen scholarship in language, literature and philosophy. 


The Social Sciences—The Canadian Social Science Research Council in 
its fifth annual report, describes its policy of grants in aid of research and 
publication made possible by funds from the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and discusses other means for the promotion of 
research in social and economic problems. 

For a longer period the Canadian Institute of International Affairs has 
encouraged or made possible the prosecution and publication of scientific studies 
of a variety considerably wider than its name might imply. The Chairman of 
the National Executive Committee states in his annual report: “Our para- 
mount job, it seems to me, is to search out the truth wherever it can be found, 
through the promotion of conferences and study groups; by obtaining expert 
speakers; by serious and exhaustive reading ; and then to spread the knowledge 
of that truth through the medium of our publications and by whatever means 
present themselves as being best suited to the attainment of our purpose”. 


The Natural Sciences.—Previous editions of this Handbook have reviewed 
the activities of the National Research Council, with which are associated 
many research workers in Government Departments, universities and industry, 
and which resulted in the growth of its budget during the war years from less 
than $1,000,000 to nearly $6,000,000. Of special importance in the matter of 
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ensuring a continuing supply of trained scientists is the Council’s program of 
scholarships and bursaries, for which there is no counterpart in the fields of the 
social sciences and humanities. Some 160 scholarships and bursaries were 
awarded in 1946 of the value of about $120,000 for post-graduate studies at 
Canadian universities, and seven for studies outside Canada. 

The meetings of various technical and professional societies in the past 
two years have given evidence of increased concern for long-term planning for 
research. A symposium on Research in Canada: Planning for the Coming 
Years, for instance, was given a central position in the first annual program of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada, 1945, and attention was directed to the 
problems of providing for fundamental as well as applied research. These and 
related common problems have recently brought together in a Canadian Council 
of Professional Engineers and Scientists the following organizations :— 


Agricultural Institute of Canada 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers (Canadian District) 
Canadian Association of Professional Physicists 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
Canadian Institute of Surveying 

Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 

Chemical Institute of Canada 

Dominion Council of Federated Professional Employees 
Dominion Council of Professional Engineers 

Institute of Radio Engineers (Canadian Council) 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 


Dancing is an expressive art that knows no national boundaries and the modern ballet 
is followed with enthusiasm in Canada no less than in other countries. This Canadian 
group is performing a ballet inspired by the austere and mystic Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor by Bach. 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Nore.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road’ distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called ‘bee-line' distances) are only useful in practice to those wha travel by air. 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances c. A 

Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most trayelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. _Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance aan Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included'in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 

Where boat routes aré given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. 

The air-line distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually trayelled by acroplanes 
in good weather. 
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jebec. 662) 473) 600| 426] 403 0} 169) 127 78 | 280) 342) S03] $42] 618| 728] 1079 | 1350 | 1484 | 2329 | 1705 | 1821 | 2172 | 2151 | 2813 | 2498 | 3107 
lontreal. 747) SS8| 684| 476] 454] 169 oO} 101 9S) 111} 173} 334] 373 | 449] 559] 969 | 1353 | 1486 | 2331 | 1707 | 1823 | 2174 | 2153 | 2815 | 2900 | 3109 
Sherbrooke. 646 | 457| 583 | 375| 353] 127] 101 0} 196] 212) 274] 435] 474] SSO} 660 | 1070] 1454 | 1587 | 2432 | 1808 | 1924 | 2275 | 2254 | 2916 | 3001 | 3210 
Three Rivers 740) S51} 677 | S03 481] (78) (95 196] 0} 206] 268 429| 468] S44] 654 | 1004 | 1448 | 1581 | 2426 | 1802 | 1048 | 2209 | 2248 | 2010 | 2995 | 3208 
Ottawa SOS} 280] 111] 212] 206 0} 112) 247) 286] 362) 472) 858 | 1242] 1375 | 2220 | 1596 | 1712 | 2063 | 2042 | 2704 | 2789 | 2998 
627) 342] 173] 274] 268) 112 O} 161 200 | 276) 386] 908 | 1292 | 1426 | 2270 | 1647 | 1763 | 2113 | 2093 | 2754 | 2839 | 3049 
788 | S03) 334} 435] 429] 247] 161] 0] 39] 115] 228 | 811 | 1207 | 1340 | 2185 | 1562 | 1677 | 2028 | 2008 | 2670 | 2758 | 2968 
827 | 542) 373] 474| 468] 286] 200 39 0 80} 190] 850} 1246 | 1379 | 2224 | 1601 | 1716 | 2067 | 2047 | 2709 | 2794 | 3003 
903} 618] 449] 550| S44] 362] 276] 115 80 0 110} 926 | 1322 | 1455 | 2300 | 1677 | 1792 | 2143 | 2123 | 2785 | 2870 | 3079 
1013 | 728] 559| 660] 654) 472) 386) 225 190} 110 0 | 1036 | 1432 | 1565 | 2410 | 1787 | 1902 | 2253 | 2233 | 2895 | 2980 | 3189 
1423 | 1079 | 969] 1070] 1064] 858] 908| 811) 850] 926|1036| 0] 419] ss2|1397| 774 | 880 | 1280 | 1220 | 1882 | 1967 | 2176 
1753 | 1350 | 1353 | 1454 | 1448 | 1242 | 1292 | 1207 | 1246 | 1322 | 1432] 419 O} 133) 978] 355) 470) 821 SOL | 1463 | 1548 | 1757 
1887 | 1484 | 1486 | 1587 | 1581 | 1375 | 1426 | 1340 | 1379 | 1455 | 1565 | 552 133 ©} 937) 221) 384) 688] 715 | 1330] 1415 | 1671 
2732 | 2329 | 2331 | 2432 | 2426 | 2220 | 2270 | 2185 | 2224 | 2300 | 2410 | 1397 | 978] 937 O} S45} 813 | 1217 | 1144 | 1859 | 1944 | 2100 
2108 | 1705 | 1707 | 1808 | 1802 | 1596 | 1647 | 1562 | 1601 | 1677 | 1787 | 774] 355] 221| sas| 0 | 163) 467 | 493 | 1108 | 1193 | 1449 
2224 | 1821 | 1823 | 1924 | 1918 | 1712 | 1763 | 1677 | 1716 | 1792] 1902 | 889] 470| 384] 813 163 0} 404] 330} 1046 | 1131 | 1287 
2575S | 2172 | 2174 | 2275 | 2269 | 2063 | 2113 | 2028 | 2067 | 2143 | 2253 | 1240] 821| 688 A217 467 404 O} 194] 642 727 | 1150 
2554 | 2151 | 2153 | 2254 | 2248 | 2042 | 2093 | 2008 | 2047 | 2123 | 2233 | 1220] 801 TAS | 1144) 493} 330) 194 oO} 761 B46 | 956 
3216 | 2813 | 2815 | 2916 | 2910 | 2704 | 2754 | 2670 | 2709 | 2785 | 2895 | 1882 | 1463 | 1330 1859 | 1108 | 1046 | 642) 761 0 85} 1158 
3301 | 2898 | 2900 | 3001 | 2995 | 2789 | 2839 | 2755 | 2794 | 2870 | 2980 | 1967 | 1548 | 1415 | 1944 | 1193 ALL 727 B46 8s 0 | 1243 
3510 | 3107 | 3109 | 3210 | 320 | 2998 | 3049 | 2964 | 3003 | 3079 | 3189 | 2176 | 1757 | 1671 2100 | 1449 | 1287 | 1150] 956 | 1158 | 1243 0 
| 
From Toronto— From Winnipeg— North Battleford 259 | From Waterways— From Vancouver— 
217 | to Brantford. 64 | to Portage la Prairie... 54 |  Yorkton. 123 | to Fort Smith P..  242\|to Trail $07 
289 The Pas. a5 ae airline) Kamloops. 2c. 25h 
inflon. e. \« 380) rince George...... O91 
107 Ilford) (winter road wea Ww (air-tine) Prince Rupert... S46 
from Mord to Goda citathordgers {27 | Cameron Bay . 61d by boat) 
From: Saint John— Lake 132 miles) 754 ae (airline) Whitehorse, Wor 1,082 
to Edmundston . 236 Norway House 82) Resolution... S12 (bart by 
Campbellton 276 boat from Selkirk) 313 (by boat) boat) 
St. Stephen. 83 Norman... 1,123] Dawson, V-T. 1473 
y boat) (part by 
From Montreal— From Regina— 236 | Aklavik, at 
to Shawinigan Falla 89 to Moose Jaw 2 317 sae 
t. Hyacinthe, 35 Swift Curren From Victoria— 
to Nanaimo.-y--..-++-+ 73 
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